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| NAIC Moves Toward 


Stopping The Spread 
Of Fictitious Groups 





Asks No Preferential Rates, Poli- 
cies be Approved Which Do 
Not Conform to State Laws 


23 STATES HAVE NOW ACTED 


Binning, Nebr., , Tells How Licen- 
sing, Other Laws Are Violated; 
Ellis, NAIA, Reports on Progress 





The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners moved last week in Bos- 
ton to prevent further spread of fictitious 
groups, which issue policies at preferen- 
tial rates to prospects not legally entitled 


§ to such treatment. The association at its 


annual meeting approved a report of the 
rates and rating organization committee 
which contained a proposal of the M-2 
subcommittee headed by Commissioner 
Bennett, Iowa, as follows: 

“That this committee consider at some 
appropriate time, after adequate notice 
to all persons concerned and objective 
study, a recommendation from this sub- 
committee that no rates granting prefer- 
ential treatment be approved and that 
no policy forms and/or filings should 
be hereafter approved for the payment 
of dividends to a special class, which are 
not supported by a credible volume or 
by judgment which would conform to 
the rating laws as such a class. 

Notice to Examinations Committee 

“That the attention of the examination 
committee of the NAIC be directed by 
the subcommittee to the fact that the 
annual statements of several companies 
have failed to indicate a sufficient break- 
down of dividend payments in certain 
classifications which have been reported 
to have received dividends over and above 
the general dividend policy of the com- 
panies concerned. : ? 

That this subcommittee be continued 
to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion concerning the scope of this problem. 
That the subcommittee be instructed to 
circularize all Departments of Insurance 
in regard to the reports and activities 
of this subcommittee. 

That to further cooperative action by 
the states when it appears that acts of 
agents, organizations or companies of 
another state are in violation of appli- 
cable statutes that those violations be 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
missioners of the domicilary state.” 

Porter Ellis, Dallas, member of the 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
sosTon, massacuusarre 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 


JOHN HANCOCK’S IMPROVEMENTS 


Insurance of Insurability Option Benefit. Guar- 
antees the availability of additional insurance 
protection in the future without medical examina- 
tion. 


Call us for Full Snformation 


FRANK McCAFFREY ABE EISEN, C.L.U. LARRY CAMPS 
GEORGE CUSHMAN, JR. 


800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
OXford 7-2121 


NEW 

















The satisfaction that agents feel 

in dealing with Public Service is not built 
on one factor. It takes a healthy combination. 
It takes confidence — speedy and sufficient 
service — and a pricing structure that has 
agent success in mind. Give us a call 

and let us discuss ways of making your 
satisfaction perfect. 


20% DEVIATION 

General Liability All Forms 

15% DEVIATION 

Fire and Allied Lines 

10% DEVIATION 

Auto liability, other than private vehicles 
DIVIDEND PAYING 

Workmen’s Compensation 

our deviation arrange- 
ment and liberal 
commission make 


Public Service insurance 
easier to sell. 


Agency Supt. 
W. E. DANDRIDGE 







Long Island 
ROBERT ZMOOS 


Hudson Valley 
HENRY KOTZEN 
e 
UPSTATE 
W. C. VAN VECHTEN 
Manager 
10 Gibbs St. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
Special Agent 
WILLIAM D. WILLIAMS 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
35 years of public service 
HOME OFFICE 

10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Commissioners To 
Present Picture Of 
State Regulation 





Committee of 5 Will Prepare Facts 
Which Senate Investigating 
Committee Will Receive 


SEEK NO INDUSTRY HELP 


State Asked to Withdraw Their 
Requests for Aid on Senator 
O’Mahoney’s Questionnaire 





State 
as seen by the 


What is the true picture of 
regulation of insurance 
men who are working at it every business 
day of their lives throughout the nation 
and Hawaii? 
present it? 


And what is best way to 


Those questions had the concentrated 
attention of a 
in Boston last week at annual convention 
of National 
Commissioners of two committees. 
were Preservation of State 
Donald New 
chairman, and Federal Liaison, chairman 
Britton McConnell, Cali- 
fornia, whose unexpected reappointment 


joint committee meeting 


Association of Insurance 
They 
Regulation, 
Knowlton, Hampshire, 
of which is F. 


as Commissioner came in the dramatic 
form of a telegram to Boston 
him from Governor 
who is not of the 


as McConnell’s, 
Fact-finding Committee 


reaching 
Brown of his state, 
faith 


same political 


An executive session of the committees 
joint 
“that a subcommittee be appointed 


resulted in a recommendation to 
NAIC 
consisting of the chairmen of these com- 
mittees, plus the president and 
president of NAIC and Thomas Thacher, 
New York State Superintendent, 


be authorized to employ such help on a 


vice 
and it 


non-paid basis as may be necessary to 
assist the chairman of the Preservation 
of State Regulation committee in 
paring and presenting a case in favor of 
State regulation on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation.’ 

President of NAIC is Paul 
Nevada; vice president is Sam N. 
Colorado. 

It was also voted the sense of 
the committees that answers to the 
O'Mahoney Questionnaire No. 2. be 
largely from information on file in the 
State Insurance Departments. Also, the 
Commissioners felt that if the informa- 
tion is not available the answers should 
so state with appropriate explanation 
The NAIC committees expressed the 
hope that these Commissioners who sent 
the questionnaire to companies, associa 
tions or rating bureaus for aid in com- 
piling answers to the questions should 
withdraw the questionnaire from those 
offices and not have those organizations 
furnish any of the facts the Senate 
committee has asked the Commissioners 
to furnish. The reason some Depart- 
ments called on the industry for assis- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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it’s quick and easy to do business 
with Massachusetts Mutual 

















WHEN YOU BRING US 
NEW BUSINESS: 


@ You get prompt issues — our record shows that 
about 35% of all cases are finally approved and 
issued within 24 hours of receipt of application at 
our Home Office. 


@ You benefit from the positive attitude of our Under- 
writing Department. We try to find justification to 
issue, not reasons we can’t! 


@ You benefit from sympathetic and understanding 
suggestions from our Benefit Department which 
often foresees complications and shares with you 
ideas for solving similar problems based on actual 
experience. 


@ You benefit from frequent conferences among all 
Departments — by means of which almost unlimited 
flexibility is achieved in applying our contracts to 
unusual situations. 


@ If the attorney for your client requests, our Law 
Department will review the preliminary draft of 
business insurance agreements involving Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company policies 
and make suggestions as seem appropriate to effec- 
tively coordinate the provisions of the agreement 
with the provisions of the policies. 


WHEN CLAIMS (DEATH OR 
DISABILITY) OCCUR: 


@ You benefit from our simplified claim procedure and 
our record of speedy claim settlement. Checks for over 
99% of all Death Claims were mailed within one day 
of receipt at the Home Office of completed claim 
papers (excluding claims within the contestable 
period and those involving ADB). 


@ The pro rata part of any premium paid for a period 
after death is refunded in settling claims under most 
ordinary policies. 


@ Interest on Death Claims, 3.4% during 1959, is paid 
from date of death to date of one sum payment (no 
interest allowed if less than $5.00, nor for more than 
one year). 


@ In case of death occurring while in Military Service 
we secure the death certificate. 


@ With every Death Claim we automatically send a 
suggestion that there may be Social Security benefits. 


@ With every Disability Claim a reminder of the “Drop 
out” provision of Social Security is sent to remind the 
claimant of this possible further benefit. 


AT MATURITY OF POLICIES 
AND OTHER TIMES: 


@ When a policy is made paid-up either by dividends 
or cash, it is not required that the policy be returned 
to the Company. 


@ Surrender, conversion and loan papers are obtain- 
able in our agency and do not have to come from the 
Home Office. Methods for computing these values 
are also available. 


@ A complete statement of values is furnished when- 
ever a policy lapses for non-payment of premiums. 


@ The change in payment of premiums such as from 
quarterly to annual or semiannual may be made at 
any premium due date, and is not restricted to the 
policy anniversary. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1658! SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


From full-time representatives of other life insurance com- 
panies we invite only surplus and special business. 
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Guardian Operations 
Outlined By McLain 


ADDRESSES LEADERS MEETING 


Guardian Chairman Says Company Has 
A Great History; Cites Large 
Paid-For Increases 


“When we met in Florida in May of 
last year, we made some predictions 
about our economy, but not nearly so 
confidently as we can today. Never 
before have we met under such favorable 
conditions. Our paid-for life business in 
May was the greatest in company history, 
22% ahead of a year ago, and Accident 





Lotte Jacobi 
A McLAIN 


JAMES 


and Health is up more than 50% over 

58. 

“With this most recent evidence of 
your ability, 1 am confident that you will 
do such an outstanding job during our 
centennial year that the history now 
being prepared will be outdated before 
it is published. ; 

“Life insurance is the greatest finan- 
cial institution in this country. I re- 
member well the days of the great 
depression when long lines of policy- 
holders came daily to 50 Union Square, 
the only place they could obtain money. 
The strength of life insurance is the 
character of the policyholders who make 
premium deposits every year—in good 
times and bad—to safeguard the future 
for their families and themselves. The 
strength of our company comes from you 
—the veterans and the young men in our 
field forcee—from your ability and your 
enthusiasm for the fine Guardian product 
you are offering your policyholders. 

“There are many problems facing us 
today. The tax situation is still uncertain 
—and we all owe a great debt to Dan 
Lyons and the other men, who have 
spent so much time in Washington, pre- 
senting the views of the mutual com- 


panies. You have our assurance that 
even though our tax burden will be 
heavier than it has been, heavier than 


be believe it should be, we will con- 
tinue to maintain our present dividend 
scale. 

“Every phase of our company opera- 
tions thus far in 1959 is extremely 
favorable. We are starting our centen- 
nial celebration under the best of aus- 
pices. The Guardian has a great history, 
but what will mean most to each of us 
will be the history we are writing today. 
We have the opportunity to pass on to 
those who will follow a stronger and 
more dynamic company than we _ in- 
herited. That is the opportunity and the 
challenge we share together. 

“Do the job of which you are so 
capable—do it with the enthusiasm which 
is yours to command—and you will write 
a fitting climax to Guardian’s .. first 


Century of service and a glorious prelude 
to the second.” 


Guardian Life Production Leaders 
Hold Meeting At Asheville N. C. 


Chairman McLain and President Cameron Head Home Office 
Delegation at Three-Day Annual Affair; Honor Production 
Leaders; Denis B. Maduro Guest Speaker 


Leading producers of Guardian Life 
held their annual meeting at the Grove 
Park Inn in Asheville, N. C. earlier this 
month, with Daniel J. Lyons, vice presi- 
dent, as chairman. First speaker was 
President John L. Cameron, who wel- 
comed the members of the President’s 
Club and commented on their production 
achievements in 1958. Remarking on the 
speedy recovery the American economy 
had made since the Club’s 1958 meeting, 
Mr. Cameron said, “Our problem now 
is not fear on the part of the public as 
to what the future holds, but rather 
over-confidence and dreamy hopes of 
quick gains and easy riches. Our own 
problem is to keep faith with our busi- 
ness, not to falter in our own belief that 
life insurance is the only way to be 
sure most men’s objectives can be ob- 
tained. 

“Somebody has to be left holding the 
bag in any kind of speculative craze. 
In any kind of transaction where large 
numbers of buyers buy with no knowl- 
edge of values but only the expectation 
they will find someone who will pay them 
more than the thing they bought cost, 
someone finally must get stuck. 

“Life insurance says in dollars what 
it will do, and does what it says. It is 
your job to see that programs are re- 
viewed to assure enough dollars will be 
there when needed.” 

Reviewing recent developments in the 
variable annuity field, Mr. Cameron 
plein st personally cannot help 
but feel that starting from the present 
level of the stock market, a person_be- 
ginning now to accumulate funds in a 

‘variable annuity’ maturing, say, twenty 
years from now, will experience dis- 
appointing moments before his annuity 
begins. He may even lack the fortitude 
to continue his regular premiums and 
sit out market declines to reach the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow when 
his maturing variable annuity will 
smoothly match the living costs of his 
retirement years. Certainly few people 
buying such a policy in the twenties 
would have continued them through the 
next twenty year period to mature their 
policies. 

“Because it may be fashionable now 
for many people to think inflation is 
inevitable or that it even can be made 
attractive by relying on non-guaranteed 


units rather than guaranteed accumu- 
lated dollars, it may well be that, as 
legal problems are resolved, recognized 
life insurance companies will be entering 
the variable annuity field. 

“If they do, and if the Guardian is 
among them, I hope it would by nomeans 
be an indication of a lack of faith in 
guaranteed dollar contracts. The. vari- 
ables would have to be froth for those 
who can afford them. Basic needs must 
be met from sound dollars. We cannot 
afford to lose the fight to maintain the 
dollar as a measure of soundness.” 


Chairman McLain’s Talk 


“Life insurance is the greatest finan- 
cial institution in this country. Chair- 
man James A McLain said in his clos- 
ing address to members of the Presi- 
dent’s Club of the Guardian Life meet- 
ing in Ashville, N. C. The strength of 
life insurance, is the character of the 
policyholders who make their premium 
deposits every year—in good times and 
bad—to safeguard the future for their 
families and themselves. The strength 
of our own company is your ability and 
your enthusiasm for the product we have 
to offer the public.” 


Centennial Celebration 


Commenting on the company’s Cen- 
tennial year, which begins July 16, he 
said, “The Guardian has a great history, 
but what will mean more to each of us 
is the history we are writing today. 
Every phase of our company’s a 
thus far in 1959 is extremely favorable; 
we are starting our Centenniz al celebra- 
tion under the best of auspices. We 
have the opportunity to pass on to those 
who will follow us a stronger, more 
dynamic company than we _ inherited. 
That opportunity—that challenge—we 
share together.” 

Arthur J. Raumann, CLU, of Spaulder, 
Warshall and Schnur Agency, New 
York, current president of Guardian’s 
Leader Club and the company’s leading 
agent in 1958, then previewed the pro- 
gram and introduced Price H. Topping, 
vice president and associate general 
counsel, who served as moderator of the 
business sessions. Guest speaker for these 
sessions was Denis B. Maduro, prominent 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Guardian’s leading producers who received awards at the President’s Club banquet: 
seated (left to right) Howard C. Busbey, Atlanta; James P. Poole, CLU, Atlanta, 
second in life volume for the company in 1958; President John L. Cameron; Arthur 
J. Raumann, CLU, New York S-W-S, company leader in life volume last year; 


William Apfelbaum, New York S.P. 


Standing (left to right) Lem A. Bargas, Memphis; Edward H. Mattingly, CLU, 
Atlanta; Edward I. Taylor, Wheeling; Rodney M. Cook, CLU,.Atlanta; Maury 
Kusinits} CLU, Fall River; Douglas J. Bailey, Boston; Leo R. Futia, CLU, Buffalo, 


and Jerome S. Miller, New York S-W-S. 








‘amount required in the 


Cameron Reports On _ 
Large Production Gains 


ADDRESSES PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


New Individual Life Business Over $200 
Million in 1958; April Was Company’s 
Record Ment 

Speaking eg the  Cikindinite Life’s 
Presidents Club meeting in Asheville, 
John L. Cameron, president of ‘the com- 
pany, said 1958 turned out to be a fine 
year for Guardian with new individual 
life insurance exceeding $200 million for 
the first time. New records were set 
in both the March and the 





campaign 


JOHN L. CAMERON 


McLain Month campaign. 


“Accident and health insurance” he 


said, “began to show indications of the 
important gains which have materialized 
regularly this year. The Group opera- 
tion was off to a good start. Interest 


earnings again moved up. 
“Since the beginning of 
more significant gains have piled up, 
with accident and ‘health up 56% an 
new life sales reaching month-by-mont 
new peaks. April was the biggesit month 


1959, even 


in Guardian ‘history, but only until May 
figures gave us a new champion. 
“Interest earnings are still risin: g. 


Mortality recovered from last year’s rcl- 





atively high rate. Disability and acci- 
dental death benefits show good gains. 
All in all, we are well on our way to 
what should be another record year.” 


Effect of Federal Tax Law 


Discussing the effect of the new 
eral income tax law Mr. Cameron 
it will mean a big increase in taxes over 
what companies have been accustomed 
to pay. The affect this would have on 
policyholders’ dividends, he said, is that 
over a period of years “policyholders 
will get with the new taxes than 
if the old stop-gap laws had been con- 


Fed - 
said 


less 


tinued. Taxes have to fall ultimately on 
the policyholders and to that extent 
they remove the incentive to save which 


is so vital now. 

“But the new law will not endanger 
continuance of the dividend scale we are 
now paying and using in dividend il- 
lustrations. We knew we were faced 
with a tax increase. We allowed for it 
in preparing our 1958 statement. I am 
glad to assure you, our earnings picture 
leaves no doubt that we can pay the 
new bill, con- 
tinue our present scale of policyholder 
dividends, and show the needed increase 
in surplus for contingencies as far into 
the future as we can see. 

“One specific thing the, new tax law 
did ‘establish for life insurance companies 
was to remove the tax discrimination in 
favor of banks and trust companies in 
administration of pension plans. 


“The earnings on reserves for policies 
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fund approved pension plans 
taxable for life insurance 
companies any more than for self-ad- 
ministered trusts. While this will have 
the most effect on large group annuity 
type of plans, it also should give added 
stimulus to our own pension trust pro- 
gram. 

“Out of all this tax squabble may also 
have come a new policyholder aware- 
ness of the stake he has in the company 
in which he is insured. Expression from 
men in the field and from policyholders 
had much to do with the considerate 
reception our representatives had in pre- 
senting our case to the members of the 
Congress. 

“So now, we open our meeting in an 
atmosphere of confidence and anticipa- 
tion. Our problem now is not fear on 
the part of the public as to what the 
future ‘holds, but rather over-confidence 
and dreamy hopes of quick gains and 
easy riches. Our own problem is to 
keep faith with our business, not to 
falter in our own be ief that life insur- 
ance is the only way to be sure most 
men’s objectives can be obtained. 

“Dollars are dollars and wil be dollars. 
Peop‘es’ needs will be met through dol- 
lars. The dollars to meet the needs 
must be steadiy accumulated if they 
are to be assured. Prices may go up or 
down. Even if they go up, things will 
still be bought with dollars. In fact, 
dollars buy a lot of things and services 
today that didn’t even exist twenty years 
ago, and I’m sure dollars will buy a lot 
of things and services twenty years from 
now, that don’t even exist today. Ob- 
jectives must be constantly reviewed. 
But, so far as they are tangible, their 
measure will be dollars. 

“And we sell dollars due when needed 
most. We match delivery dates of the 
dollars we sell, with the date the dollars 
are required. 

“Many are convinced” he said, “that 
one way to assure a more rapid in- 
crease in the number of future dollars 
to be available from accumulation of 
present dollars in through accumulation 
of annuity reserves in common stocks 
and paying off in non-guaranteed vari- 


used to 
will not be 


able units. We must be prepared to 
recognize this is the growing attitude 
of many people. The United States 


Supreme Court has ruled such contracts 
to be in the nature of sale of securities 
rather than an insurance transaction. 
The State of New Jersey has just au- 
thorized life companies to issue such 
‘variable annuity contracts’. I would im- 
agine it will take some time before the 
legal issues are resolved to the point 
where such contracts will be on the mar- 
ket. 

“Meanwhile I personally cannot help 
but feel that starting from the present 
level of the stock market, a person be- 
ginning now to accumulate funds in a 
‘variable annuity’ maturing, say, 20 vears 
from now, will experience many disap- 
pointing moments before his annuity 
begins. He may even lack the fortitude 
to continue his regular premiums and 
sit out market declines to reach the not 
of gold at the end of the rainbow when 
his maturing variable annuity will 
smoothly match the living costs of his 
retirement years. Certainly few people 
buying such a policy in the twenties 
would have continued them ‘through the 
next twenty year period to mature their 
policies. 

“Because it may be fashionable now 
for many people to think inflation is in- 
evitable or that it even can be made 
attractive by relying on non-guaranteed 
units rather than guaranteed accumu- 
lated dollars, it may well be that, as 
legal problems are resolved, recognized 
life insurance companies will be enter- 
ing the variable annuity field. 

“If they do, and if the Guardian is 
among them, I hope it would by no 
means be an indication of a lack of 
faith in guaranteed dollar contracts, The 
variables would have to be froth fur those 
who can afford them. Basic needs must 
be met from sound dollars.. We cannot 
afford to lose the fight to maintain the 
dollar as a measure of soundness. 


Faith Built A Great Institution 


“The problems are by no means solved 
and the time variable annuities will be 


Guardian Meeting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


New York attorney who specializes in 
estate planning, executive compensation 
and pension and profit sharing plans. 
Mr. Maduro took as his theme the field 
and opportunities for business insurance, 
and explored prospecting for business 
situations that require life insurance; 
stock perpetuation and stock redemption 
plans, and the factors that motivate a 
stockholder in choosing one or the other; 
key man coverage; partnership situations 
and salary continuation plans in a series 
of five discussions. 

A panel of Guardian fieldmen worked 
with Mr. Maduro on each phase of his 
presentation. Panelists included: Douglas 
J. Bailey, Boston; Michael Barclay, New 
York S-W-S; John W. Cook, CLU, 
Tampa; Sidney M. Gershon, Atlanta; Ted 
Mayes, Dallas; Gary G. Newman, Cleve- 
land; Vincent L. Prisco, White Plains 
and Preston B. Schwartz, New York 
Samons-Press, on Monday: Leo R. Futia, 
CLU, Buffalo; Robert H. Livingston, 
Binghamton; Julius N. Ludwin, Los 
Angeles Houseman; George A. Philp, 
San Jose; Maurice D. Rosenberg, Jr., 





old est tablished life in- 


available from 
surance companies is not imminent. 
Meanwhile, we can cling to a strong 


faith which has built a great institution 
over a period of more than 100 years,— 
a period during which prices have risen 
sharply but by no means continuously. 

“We well know that there is no way 
other than life insurance and accident 
and health insurance to be sure the dol- 
lars needed in the future for a particular 
purpose will be there and at the right 
time. The purpose may be to buy food, 
to pay income or estate taxes, to buy out 
a business, to pay tuition bills, to do 
anything else. If it is something re- 
quiring money when earning power has 


stopped, there is no other way to be as 
sure.” 

Concluding his talk Mr. Cameron 
said : 


“One final thought. Because of the 
nature of the President’s Club, because 
you are Guardian’s top producers, the 
program tends naturally to be devoted 
mostly to fields dealt in by experts— 
to sales procedures and methods of han- 
dling estalte analysis and business in- 
surance problems, and related tax prob- 
lems. If fundamentals seem to _ be 
ignored, it is ‘because they are taken for 
granted as far as men operating on your 
level are concerned. But whether the 
problem is one of basic family protec- 
tion, retirement income, business insur- 
ance, or the most complicated estate 
problem, we must remember essentially 
people want life insurance to accomplish 
things close to their hearts, to be rec- 
ognized as good family providers, to 
know their life work will be continued 
when they will not personally be carry- 
ing it on—that they and their families 
may, in the words of the Rothschild 
family, be able to ‘walk the world with 
dignity’. To enable people to do this is 
our job. 


Washington and David Noah Sugarman, 
New York S-W-S on Tuesday. In addi- 
tion to serving as moderator during the 
discussions by Mr. Maduro, Mr. Topping 
spoke on the importance of providing 
for disability in the business buy-out 
agreement. 

Second Vice President John C. Slattery 
served as chairman when the program 
included for the first time at any Guar- 
dian meeting a “Breakfast Session.” 
Subject of the discussion at the break- 
fast meeting was “Field-Tested Ideas in 
Today’s Business Insurance Market,” 
with James P. Poole, CLU, of Atlanta 
as moderator. Appearing with Mr. Poole 
were Sanford L. Cohn, CLU, of Atlanta 
City, Maury Kusinitz, CLU, of Fall River 
and Edward H. Mattingly, CLU,, jot 
Atlanta. Each panelist reviewed briefly 
the approach employed, the facts un- 
covered and the solution applied in 
recent business insurance cases. 

Following the breakfast session, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations John A, Buckley, 
Jr. gave a preview of advertising and 
promotional plans for Guardian’s Centen- 
nial Year, which will begin on July 16. 
Vice President and Actuary Irving 
Rosenthal reviewed some of the current 
developments affecting minimum deposit 
plans and the proposed Simpson-Keogh 
legislation, and outlined some of the 
company’s plans for product development. 

Also included in the three-day program 
were a luncheon for twelve managers 
who were in attendance as qualifiers for 
Guardian’s Builders Club; a President’s 
Reception and Banquet; a breakfast for 
all CLU’s in attendance ; a golf tourna- 
ment; a sight- seeing tour, and a buffet 
dinner and entertainment. 





Conn. Gen’! Group Changes 

Five managerial appointments in field 
Group insurance offices were announced 
by Connecticut General Life. 

Lewis H. Billet, Jr. has been named 
assistant Group manager at the Boston 
branch office. He has been a special 
Group representative in Syracuse. 

Justin F, Deedy, formerly a_ special 
Group representative in New Haven, is 
now assistant district Group manager in 
Akron. 

At the Chicago Group insurance office 
Leo M. Ditz has been named assistant 
district Group manager. ‘Before his ap- 
pointment he served as assistant Group 
manager at the John St., New York City, 
agency. 

James H. Meiklejohn, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant district Group manager 
in Syracuse. He thas been a special 
Group representative in Philadelphia. 

James F. White, assistant district 
Group manager in Miami, has been 
named to a similar post in Pittsburgh. 





Company Tax Date Sept. 15 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
given a blanket extension until Septem- 
ber 15 to all life companies for payment 
of 1958 income taxes, which corresponds 
to the date fixed in the new tax bill 
awaiting President Eisenhower’s  sig- 
nature. 








MORGAN 0. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





If you are LOOKING 
For A General Agency Opportunity— 
EMPIRE has a compiete line of 
Competitive Plans 
LIFE — HOSPITAL — ACCIDENT AND HEALTH — GROUP 


Licensed in the States of — Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennslyvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, Washington. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. FELT, 
Agency Vice Pres. 
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For New Mortgage Business 

C. William Hartge has been named 
manager, new business division, of the 
residential mortgage department of Equi- 
table Society. 


Mr. Hartge joined Equitable as an | 


agent in 1949. In 1951, he became an 
expediter in the residential mortgage de- 


partment in Washington, D. C., and he 
was supervisor of the department there 
when he was appointed to his new post. 
He is a senior member of Society of 
Residential Appraisers. 








“But I don’t have the 
know-how for life!” 


CG: You don’t need it! Our Life 
Department takes care of all the 
technical knowledge, plus all the 
paperwork! And does it gladly, with- 
out charge to you. You take all the 
commissions! 


YOU: Now wait a minute... what’s 
in it for you? 


CG: We’re like you...we take the 
long view. Here’s what happens...we 
make analyses of your clients’ poli- 
cies, show them how to make their 
present premium dollars work most 
effectively. The sales come gradually, 
over a period of time...only in answer 
to specific client needs. 


YOU: You’re reaching me... what 
about profits? 


CG: You may have an increase in 
your profits of 15% or more per year. 
And, at no extra expense to you. It 
will pay you to call our nearest office 
... right now! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


css 
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I. V. Brunstrom, ALC, Dies; 
Assistant Gen. Counsel 


> 


Moffet Studio 
IRVING V. BRUNSTROM 


Irving V. Brunstrom, 52, assistant 
general counsel, American Life Conven- 
tion, died Monday in Palatine, IIl., fo!- 
lowing a heart attack. Born in Kansas 
and son of a minister he was educated 
in Jamestown, N. Y., and Worcester, 
Mass., Colgate University and North- 
western University Law School. 

Immediately following admission to 
Illinois Bar he was engaged by William 
O. Douglas, now U. S. Supreme Court 
justice, to work with SEC on a study 
of corporate reorganizations which was 
reflected in the revised Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Later, he worked in an 
investigation of A. T. & T. which was 
conducted by Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Mr. Brunstrom joined staff of ALC 
in 1942, his principal work of later years 
being in field of taxation. His widow 
was Ella Marie Magny. He is also sur- 
vived by a sister and older brother and 
his parents. Funeral was Thursday. 





Heads Canadian Actuaries 


Lachlan ‘Campbell, vice president and 
chief actuary, Sun Life of ‘Canada, is 
new president of Canadian Association 
of Actuaries. Vice president is Bruce R. 
Power, secretary and actuary, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 
R. C. Dowsett, associate actuary, Crown 
Life, is secretary and Muriel Mudie, 
Confederation Life, treasurer. 





Life of North America 
Passes $200 Million Mark 


The Life Insurance Company of North 
America crossed the $200 million mark 
of life insurance in force on June 8, less 
than two years after it sold its first pol- 
icy, it was announced by Edmund L. 
Zalinski, CLU, executive vice president. 
Ordinary insurance in force now totals 
over $97 million, and Group life more 
than $105 million. Life of North Amer- 
ica placed its first life policy on Sep- 
tember 5, 1957. Premiums on new Ordi- 
nary sales in a little over five months 
of 1959 exceeded such premiums for the 
entire year of 1958. 





N. Y. Supervisors To Hold 
Annual Outing On June 25 


The annual all-day outing of the Life 
Supervisors Association of New York 
ity will be held June 25 at the Pine 
Hollow Country Club, East Norwich, 
Long Island, N. Y. The day’s activities 
clude golf, soft ball, horse shoes and 
swimming, which will be followed by a 
reception and dinner. 





Made Agency Administrator 
For All American L. & C. 


Robert E. Main has been appointed 
as agency administrator for All Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty, according to an 
announcement made by E. E. Ballard, 
president. Mr. Main will serve as the 
liaison between the field force and 
agency department. He will assist with 
recruiting and training in addition to 
other duties. 


For more than ten years, Mr. Main 
was associated with Jefferson National 
Life, serving in various capacities from 
agent, general agent, field service direc- 
tor, director of agencies, and other home 
office executive positions. During the 
years Mr. Ballard served as vice presi- 
dent and agency director for that com- 
pany, Mr. Main was his assistant. 

While majoring in life insurance at 
Butler University, Mr. Main served as 
vice president of the Insurance Society 
and was signally honored by earning 
two scholarships awarded by American 


United Life. 


A. J. Sabelli Promoted 


Anthony J. Sabelli has been promoted 
to the position of coordinator in the 10-24 
Lives series of Group department of John 
Hancock. A graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege he joined John Hancock in 1949 in 
the Group department and then went 
into the field. 

A lieutenant commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve, Mr. Sabelli is a 
member of the Harvard Club of Boston 
and of the Hasty Pudding Institute of 
1770. He is graduate of Life Office Man- 
agement Association program. 





A case for 


AE TNA LIFE’S 


ESTATE ANALYSIS 
PLANNING SERVICE | 








Roger H, Dickinson 


Here’s a name in your files . . . well-to-do, pop- 
ular. He’s semi-retired . . . he and his daughter 
are active sports enthusiasts. Over the years he 
has bought insurance from you . . . all forms, 
various amounts. He’s devoted his efforts to 
building an estate for his daughter and family. 


But he’s given no thought to the conservation and 
distribution of this estate. He’s a perfect pros- 


pect for Aitna Life’s Estate Analysis Planning 


Service. A nearby A®tna Life General Agency 


has Estate Analysis experts ready to help gen- 


eral insurance men develop and sell these sub- 


stantial cases. 





Why not check your files for men like this today? 


Service to General Insurance Men 
“Compass” is a monthly Atna Life service pub- 
lication written especially for general insurance - 
men and brokers. It points out unusual : 
nities for building commissions and for cementing 
relationships with your clients and their attorneys 
and accountants. To receive your copy regularly — 

_ write: “Compass”, Aitna Life Insurance Company, © 
‘Hartford 15, Conn. et 











SE TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY @ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ® Hartford, Connecticut 
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Superintendent Group Sales 
For State Mutual Life 


Mos i tat a ee Lom 





ROBERT A. BREIDENBACH 


Robert A. Breidenbach, manager of 


the Tampa Group office of State Mu- 
tual Life, has been elected an officer 
and appointed a superintendent of Group 
sales. He has been transferred to the 
home office in Worcester. Leslie R 
Willette, former Tampa Group super- 
visor, will manage the Tampa Group 
office. 


A native of Saint Paul and graduate 
of University of Minnesota, Mr. Breiden- 
bach served four years in the Army 
during World War II. After five years 
as a Group representative for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, he opened State 
Mutual’s Group office in Minneapolis in 
1951. Six years later he was transferred 
to open the company’s Tampa Group 
office. 

Mr. Willette, a cum laude graduate 
from Wisconsin State College, taught 
for four years in the Minnesota public 
school svstem before entering the Group 
insurance business with The Prudential 
in 1954. He joined the State Mutual 
Tampa Group office last April. 





Drops Occupational Extra 


Individual life insurance without an 
occ upational extra premium is now avail- 
able from New York Life for motorcycle 
policemen, guards, jailers and keepers in 
prisons, and railroad and mine guards. 
An extra premium of $2 per $1,000 pre- 
viously was charged persons in these 
occupations, As a result of these revisions 
all police and others in law enforcement 
occupations are eligible for individual 
life insurance without an occupational 
extra premium. : 

The occupational extra premium for 
underground miners and other workers 
in iron mines has been reduced from 
$5 to $3 per $1,000. 





Eastern Life Takes Space 
At 355 Lexington Avenue 


Eastern Life of New York has leased 
for its main office the entire 11th floor 
in the new 22-story office building re- 
cently completed at 355 Lexingiton Ave- 
nue, northeast corner of 40th Street, it 
is reported by Samuel Rudin, builder. 

The long term lease was negotiated by 
Joseph F. Bernstein, Co., Inc., broker 


in the transaction. Whitehorn and 
Cowin, attorneys, represented the insur- 
ance company 

Eastern Life, now located at 386 
Fourth Avenue, is the fifth insurance 
company to lease space in the new 
Rudin structure. The others are New 


York Life, Penn Mutual, Aetna Life and 


Factory Mutual. 





Equitable Society Record 

Equitable Society has completed a 
record-breaking spring sales drive—the 
President’s Month Campaign. The So- 
ciety’s field force wrote Ordinary apps 
for more than a half billion dollars, an 


all-time high, during the moith-long 
sales effort. Almost two thirds of this, 
$337.3 million—the greatest proportion 


ever—was written on binder. 

Combined Group and Ordinary volume 
totaled more than $1.1 billion, another 
spring campaign record for The Equit- 
able which celebrates its 100th anniver- 
sary July 26. Group totaled $649.2 million 
—50% higher than last spring. During 
the drive, 64,782 Ordinary apps were 
submitted throughout the United States. 

For the second straight year, Abraham 
Harris of J. V. Davis Agency, New 
York, led Equitable agents ni itional! y in 
the spring campaign. “He not only pro- 
duced an Ordinary volume of more than 
$1.2 million, but wrote all of it on binder. 


Robert O’Leary of Richard J. Smith 
Agency, Cleveland, produced a Group 
volume of $12.5 million for first place 


in that category. He earned 162 Group 
case credits, 100 more than his nearest 
rival. He won top Group honors in the 
1956 campaign, in the 1957 spring cam- 
paign and in total Group production last 
year. 
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RIGHT ROAD 





O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 





QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 








Northwestern Mutual 


Has Record Production 

Sales of $101,035,397 for May, which 
had been designated “Grant Hill Month” 
by the Association of Agents of North- 
western Mutual Life, were by far the 
largest for any single month in the his- 
tory of the 102-year-old Northwestern 
Mutual. The last previous one-month 
high figure was $85.4 million, set in May, 
1957, during the firm’s Centennial year. 

May, which always ends the fiscal year 
in NML agent production records, in 
1959 was the 12th consecutive month in 
which company sales were ahead of 
those for the comparable month in the 
preceding year. 

The new all-time record stands as a 
tribute to Grant L. Hill, the firm’s vice 
president who retired May 31 after 25 
years as head of the company’s sales 
force. 
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PROMOTION 


SALES 


GUIDE 








The Equitable Life 








opportunities, 





of Iowa provides all kinds of 
sales aids; hundreds of Sales Promotion pieces de- 
signed to help its associates sell more kinds and more 
volume of life insurance more easily. 

Life Underwriter who makes the most of the sales 
aids available to him will make the most of his 
showing without question — 
He’s on The RIGHT ROAD. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


The Career 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPENINGS 


. East—A & H Administrative Manager— 
$10, 000. Good opportunity for man living 
or interested in relocation N. Y. City area. 
Established, reputable Company offering 
rapid promotions. Specifications: age range, 
35-45; some college and 7-10 years Home 
Office A & H Administrative experience. 

2. Midwest—Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ing Manager—$9,000. Position with Com- 
pany established 50 years ago; favorable 
record of growth and good management. 
Recommended for Easterner seeking reloca- 
tion to Midwest City, population under 
50,000. Specifications: age range 30-40, col- 
lege helpful. Minimum 5-8 years' experience 
with some supervisory background. Knowl- 
edge of A & H not requisite but helpful. 

Employer pays service charge and moving 
expenses both openings. Extensive selection 
comparable positions available all areas. 
Postal card or letter will bring "HOW WE 
OPERATE." No obligation to register. CON- 
FIDENTIAL HANDLING ALL INQUIRIES. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 














Manufacturers Life Names 
Hartford Brokerage Mgr. 





Dy. 


HEATHERINGTON 


Manufacturers Life has announced 
the appointment of Donald W. Heather- 
ington as brokerage manager of _ its 
Hartford branch office. As brokerage 
manager, he will be associated with 
Branch Manager James M. Robertson 
in the administration and further de- 
velopment of the company’s brokerage 


business in Connecticut, Vermont and 
West Massachusetts, including Spring- 
field. 


Mr. Heatherington was _ appointed 


branch secretary in Hartford in 1957 
after nine years experience in various 
capacities in the company’s Edmonton 


and Calgary branch offices. 


United Life Policy With 
Premiums Graded by Size 


A streamlined version of its executives’ 
special participating Ordinary life plan 
to include premiums graded by size has 
been introduced to its field force by 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 
This is the first United Life plan to 
have premiums graded by size and an- 
other feature is the reduction of the 
minimum size to $5,000 from the pre- 
vious $10,000 minimum. The dividend 
scale has been increased so that the 
plan has an attractive net cost position 
and it is being issued from ages 10 to 70 
inclusive, 

The following benefits may be added 
to the executive special: waiver of pre- 
mium, double and triple indemnity, acci- 
dent disability, accident and_ sickness 
disability, family income and family pro- 
tection, return of premiums, as well as 
the United Family benefit covering both 
wife and children. 

A complete new sales promotional kit 
is now available containing essential 
sales aids for use in the field. 
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Group Dept. Manager For 
Resolute Credit Life 





QUARLES A. BASHAW 


Quarles A. Bashaw, a native of Vir- 
ginia, has been named manager of the 
Group Department of Resolute Credit 
Life, E. K. Scribner, president of Reso- 
lute Insurance Companies, announced. 
Mr. Bashaw is in charge of Resolute 
Credit Life’s rapidly expanding Group 
life and accident and health business. 
Resolute Credit Life has almost tripled 
life insurance in force and accident and 
health writings during the past year. 

Mr. Bashaw, a Navy veteran of World 
War II, joined Life of Virginia after 
graduation from University of Richmond 
in 1950. He was employed in the home 
office in Richmond until joining Resolute 
Credit Life this year. 

With Life of Virginia, he was an ad- 
ministrative assistant and underwriter 
in the Individual Accident and Health 
Division until March, 1953, when he be- 
came an administrative assistant in the 
Group Division. At the time he left Life 
of Virginia, he was assistant to the vice 
president in charge of home office under- 
writing of new and renewal Group busi- 
ness. 





John Hancock Announces 


District Agency Changes 

Several changes in the district agency 

organization of the John Hancock have 
been announced. 

B. Weston Hardy, Jr., CLU, has been 
appointed district manager at’ Auburn, 
N. Y., succeeding George M. Frank, who 
has asked to be relieved of management 
responsibilities because of ill health. He 
has been associated with the company 
for over 35 years. 

Mr. Hardy joined the John Hancock in 
1932 and has served successively as 
agent, office supervisor, district agency 
department staff member, regional officer 
Supervisor and field trainer. 

At the same time it was announced 
that James Herman, regional-supervisor- 
administration in the company’s eastern, 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut 
Tegion, will be transferred to the South 

entral and Texas region, with the dual 
function of administration and training. 

Also, Dorian J. Lemieux, Jr., assist- 
ant district manager at Manchester, 
N. H. has been appointed district man- 
ager at Charlotte, N. C. He succeeds 





Harold D. Adams, who will continue to 
represent the company in another capac- 
Ity at a different location. 

Mr. Lemieux is a graduate of the 
University of New Hampshire where he 
majored in business administration, He 
joined the John Hancock in February 
717 as an agent and was appointed as- 
Sistant district manager in 1952. 


W. Arthur Hand Chairman of 
LIAMA’s Canadian School 


W. Arthur Hand, divisional manager 
in Toronto for Confederation Life, was 


elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s School in 
Agency Management conducted at the 
Chanticleer, Ste. Adele, Quebec, Canada, 
June 1-12. 

Also elected to the school’s executive 
committee were: Caphtor K. D. Ho-Yen, 
manager in Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


for Crown Life; C. W. Leclerc, manager 
in Ottawa for La Laurentienne; and A. 
Walter Stewart, branch manager in 
Toronto for Great-West Life. Leon A. 
Perras, manager in Westmount, Quebec 
for Prudential of England was elected 
sergeant-at-arms. 

Attending this Canadian School, the 
first since 1950, were 71 field manage- 
ment personnel and home office execu- 
tives from nine provinces and the British 
West Indies. They represented 30 com- 
panies. 

Fred G, Jarvis, Jr.. LIAMA senior con- 
sultant, directed this school; assisted by 
senior consultants G. Fred Affleck, Rich- 
ard N. Boulton and Philip H. Yost. 


Bartels With Lincoln Nat’l 

Lincoln National. Life has appointed 
Richard W. Barteis, CLU, 
superintendent of agencies. He formerly 
was in life insurance production in De- 
troit. 

Frank Armstrong, formerly divisional 
supervisor in the agency department, has 
promoted to the newly 
post of director of the agency develop- 
ment program; and Richard E. Arick, 
formerly assistant agency auditor, has 
been moved up to assistant superintend- 
ent of branch offices. 
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Here’s a really new sales idea —a plan that 
has opened a tremendous untapped market of 
quality REPEAT business to Columbian National 
agents and brokers. It features a JUVENILE 
ESTATE policy with low, graded premiums age 
0 to 14 that can now be sold with Columbian 
National’s new GUARANTEED PUR- 
CHASE OPTION! 


NOW, should a youngster grow up to 
choose a hazardous occupation, serve in the 
armed forces or develop a physical disability at 
any time before age 40 he can continue to buy at 
STANDARD rates as many as SIX ADDI- 
TIONAL Life insurance policies WITHOUT 
EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY. 


For example, an initial $5,000 Juvenile Estate 
policy purchased for a boy 2 years old AUTO- 
MATICALLY grows to $25,000 when he reaches 
age 18. Then at 3 year intervals beginning at 
age 25 he has the right to add SIX more policies 
each in the amount of $10,000 — a fotal estate of 
$85,000. He can do this without ever wondering 
whether he is insurable. AND FULL COM- 
MISSIONS GO TO THE AGENT 
EACH TIME THE OPTIONS ARE 
EXERCISED! 


For complete details call or write your 
Columbian National general agent or manager. 


The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 
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Medical Section Officers 


Dr. James H. Ready, medical director 
of General American Life, St. Louis, 
was elected chairman of the Medical 
Section of American Life Convention at 
the annual meeting at Hot Springs, Va. 
last week. He succeeds Dr. Joseph 
Travenick, Jr., medical director, Occi- 
dental Life of California. 

Other officers elected were: Vice 
Chairman—Dr. W. H. Scoins, chief med- 
ica! director, Lincoln National Life; 
member, board of managers—Dr. Paul J. 
Langer, Jr., medical director, Provident 
Mutual Life; program chairman—Dr. J. 
Grant Irving, medical director, Aetna 
Life. Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, vice presi- 
dent and medical director, Acacia Mu- 
tual Life, was re-elected secretary. 





State Regulations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tance was because the questionnaire is 
so cumbersome, lengthy and occasionally 
wandering so far afield that many of the 
Departments are not in a position to 
answer all the queries because of small 
clerical staffs. 


Council of State Governments 


After the committees recommendations 
were adopted by the NAIC itself the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: : 

“Whereas the Council of State Gov- 
ernments have indicated that they would 
welcome a report giving the details of 
the problems affecting the regulation of 
insurance by the several states, be it 
therefore resolved that a copy of such 
reports deemed to give the necessary 
information of the aforementioned prob- 
lem be submitted to the proper com- 
mittee of the Council of State Govern- 
ments charged with federal-state rela- 
tions. Be it further resolved that a copy 
of said report be submitted to the 
— Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral. 


FTC Cases 


_In a report to the convention on status 
litigation in which Federal Trade Com- 
mission is a party either as plaintiff or 
defendant a report of the Federal Liaison 
Committee concluded comments on some 
FTC cases by saying: 
_ “Since the decision of June 30, 1958, 
in National Casualty Co. and American 
Hospital and Life Insurance Co. cases 
the Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed all of the remaining complaints 
against insurance companies with excep- 
tion of the following: Commercial 
Travelers Mutual Accident Association, 
Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Lifé Insurance Co. of America, Minne- 
sota Commercial Men’s Association and 
Travelers Health Association of Omaha. 
“Those remaining fall into the category 
of ‘mail order’ cases. The Federal Trade 
Commission holds the view that the 
Supreme Court did not consider the mail 
order question in the National Casualty 


and American Hospital cases.’ 
Re-elect Officers 


At the Boston convention all officers 
of NAIC were re-elected. In addition to 
President Hammel and Vice President 
Berry they follow: J. Edwin Larson, 
Florida, secretary-treasurer; T. Nelson 
Parker, Virginia, chairman executive 
committee. Executive secretary of the 
Association is Hugh L. Tollack whose 
office is at 160 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


Some Convention Actions 


The Association voted to continue its 
study of Variable Annuities and Pension 
Plan funding; also authorized appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to study the 
need for an Industrial mortality table; 
and there will be further study of anti- 
twist laws and problems associated with 
it. Suggestion of National Association 
of Life Underwriters «hat Commissioners 
amend language of Group Life Defini- 
tion uniformity so as to preclude possi- 
bility of varying interpretations made by 
Attorneys General and some conflict in 
court decisions was tabled. 


Thos. Parkinson, 77, Dies 


Thomas I. Parkinson, 77, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, one of the great lead- 
ers in the business up to his retirement 
several years ago, died in the early morn- 
ing of June 17 in a Long Island hospital. 
He suffered a stroke. Up to this time 
he had been in good health. 





Conn. General Reduces 
Its Term Policy Rates 


Connecticut General Life has reduced 
premium rates on its five-year renewable 
and convertible term life insurance plan. 
At most ages the new premiums reflect 
sizable reductions below the 1958 scale. 
The company has also lowered the rates 
at most ages on its five-year convertible 
term plan which provides the low cost 
protection of term insurance for five 
years until conversion to a permanent 
contract. 

Rates for both term plans will be 
further reduced under Connecticut Gen- 

; : : : 
eral’s practice of offering discounts for 
face amounts of $10,000 or more. In all 
states women will be able to purchase 
the plans with the same rates available 
to men three years younger. 














50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
HERMAN REINIS 





REINIS & REINIS 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


Phone: MAin 4-7951 
JOSEPH REINIS 





P. A. Willis General Agent 
For Midland Mutual Life 


P. A. Willis has been appointed by 
Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, Ohio, 
as general agent in Cincinnati. He will 
represent the company in 5 Ohio Coun- 
ties and 3 counties in Kentucky. 

In the Ministry for 18 years, Mr. 
Willis entered the insurance business as 
a Special Agent for Prudential and ad- 
vanced to the post of Division Manager 
before joining Midland Mutual. j 

Active in church, community and in- 
dustry affairs, Mr. Willis has served as 
president of the Cincinnati Bible Semi- 
nary Alumni Association; vice president 
of the African Christian Mission Board 
of Trustees; has been a member of the 
Continuation Committee of the North 
American Christian Convention for eight 
years. 














Announcing — 


$255 Million in Force in 6 Years of Active Operation. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED ... 
Over 200% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


Our Three Newest Money Making Plans: 
1. FAMILY GROUP ECONOMY PLAN 


Maximum Protection—Lowest Cost. 
Father Age 30-$5,000; Mother Age 30-$1,000. 
All Children and New Arrivals—$1,000. All this for one 


LOW PREMIUM OF LESS THAN $6 PER MONTH. 
2. INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE 


An Exclusive Contract—Originated by Us. 


You'll Hardly Believe It But Here Are 
Two Examples of How the Plan Works 






































Issue Age-30 100 Units Issue Age-40 
Initial Initial 
Annual Annual 
Premium Premium end Premium Premium end 
$6,764 20 yrs. $1,764 7,558 20 years $2,558 
Policy Death Paid- Cash Paid- Cash 
Year Benefit up or Death up or 
End Insurance| Loan Benefit Insurance| Loan 
1 105,000 13,900 5,000 105,000 11,100 5,000 
5 159,800 78,600 31,134 148,200 67,000 33,121 
10 228,300 156,400 69,387 202,200 133,200 73,110 
15 279,300 224,300 111,006 244,200 191,900 116,002 
20 330,300 284,900 156,356 286,200 244,400 161,422 
































ALL GUARANTEES 
(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- 
teed Increasing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 
$5,000 or More; (d) Guaranteed Paid-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- 
anteed 3% Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 
Premium without Evidence of Insurability; (g) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 
in 20 years with the Increasing Amount of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. 


3. WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 
Issued up to $250,000—50% of Husband's Insurance. If 
husband dies wife's premium is waived. If husband is dis- 
abled wife's premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 
WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 
Also complete line of very competitive policies! 
Attractive Franchises 
in Illinois — New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — District of 
Columbia — Ohio — Missouri and 26 Other States 


Write or wire: LEO SEXTON, Senior Vice President 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE OF FLORIDA 
600 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fic. 
JAMES G. RANNI, PRESIDENT 
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IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
FOR 
ALERT ADMINISTRATIVE 


personnel in all phases of insurance opera- 
tions with top Companies—life, group, ac- 
cident & health, all casualty lines. Eastern, 
Middle West, and Southern Companies. 


Why not let us handle your situation? 
Confidential handling of course—no obliga- 
tion to register. More than 20 years of 
Insurance Recruitment Activities give us 
the EDGE to SERVE YOU. 


May we hear from you, 
letter! 


by phone or 


"From Trainee to Executive" 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 
PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER 
320 Penn Square Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
LOcust 8-1163 LOcust 8-1164 


4 fa, fa, fi, Mi, Mr, Le, Mr, Mi, Lr, Le, Ll, te, 








HEARD On The WAY 











Olin G. Smith, twin brother of Opal 
Marie Zimmerman, wife of Charles J. 
Zimmerman, died June 9 following a long 
illness. A native of Chandler, Okla., Mr. 
Smith for the past 10 years had been 
civilian head of the Joliet (Ill.) Arsenal, 
largest Army arsenal in the United 
States. Mr. Smith is survived by his 
wife, and three sisters. 





Harry Coleman Hagerty, Jr., son of 
the financial vice president of Metro- 
politan Life, has become a member of 
the Stock Exchange. A graduate of 
Notre Dame he joined Navy in World 
War II as an aide to Admiral W. E. 
Moore, commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
and who also was American representa- 
tive in the Korean truce negotiations. 

In part, because of Mr. Hagerty’s 
father occupies such a high position in 
the world of finance, Leslie Gould, one 
of most widely quoted American finan- 
cial writers, devoted an entire column 
in New York Journal American of which 
he is financial editor to Hagerty, Jr.’s 
action. He called it a testimonial to the 
future of the’ Stock Exchange. 

Hagerty, Sr., is primarily “a bond and 
loan man,” and this son is entering the 
equity area. There must be an equity 
behind all the senior securities and, 
therefore, the need will always exist for 
a Stock Exchange.. 





R. B. Richardson, president of Western 
Life, will continue to make his home in 
Helena when company headquarters are 
moved to St. Paul in the fall of 1961. 
“By the time the move is made I will 
be approaching normal retirement age,” 
he said. “T have lived in Helena 32 
years, I like it there is no reason for 
me to relocate in St. Paul for the brief 
remaining period I would continue as 
president.” 

Mr. Richardson will serve as president 
so long as the home offices are in Helena. 
After they are moved to St. Paul he will 
be chairman of the board of directors 
for Western Life and a member of the 
board of directors for St. Paul Fire and 
Marine, with which Western is affiliated. 

“Much as we regret taking the home 
offices from Helena; it is the correct 
move, competitively and economically, for 
us to make,” Mr. Richardson stated. 


Uncle Francis 
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Ecker Reports Answers 
To His Query About VA 

287 COS. GIVE THEIR VIEWS 

81.7% Think Sales of Individual VA 


Against Best Public Interest; 
Tells Inflation Views 








President Frederic W. Ecker, Metro- 
politan Life, at a press conference in 
company’s home office Tuesday, gave a 
tabulation of the views of 314 companies 
whose views he has asked about desira- 
bility of their embarking in the individual 
variable annuities field. The complete 
question in his letter, dated May 12, 
follows : 

“Under present conditions, do you 
believe that it would be in the best 
interests of the life insurance business 
for life insurance companies to sell 
individual variable annuities to the gen- 
eral public?” 


256 Replies Received 


Mr. Ecker said that by June 12, 256 
replies had been received. The Pruden- 
tial did not reply, but that company did 
not need to as it sponsored the bills in 
New Jersey legislature approving Indivi- 
dual Variable Annuities. Mr, Ecker in- 
cluded Prudential in his tabulation, mak- 
ing 257 views in all. These 257 companies 
hold 94.5% of the assets of all U. S. 
life insurance companies. Of the 257 
which have replied, 210 or 81.7% answered 
“No”; 21 or 8.21% said they were un- 
decided or had no opinion; and 26 or 
10.1% answered “Yes.” 

The 210 who answered “No” represent 
69.9% of the total assets. The Pruden- 
tial alone accounts for 14.5% of the 
assets and the other companies only 
47%. There were eight companies of 
the 210 which while answering the specific 
question, “No,” indicated varying degrees 
of sympathy with the idea that such 
sales should be made through a subsi- 
diary company. 

Said Mr. Ecker: “To me, it is most 
gratifying to see that the answers to the 
question I asked, which is the very 
heart of the problem, are so predomi- 
nantly opposed to the life insurance 
business undertaking the sale to the 
public of individual variable annuities.” 

Number of states having VA _ bills 
before legislatures are Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Texas. New 
Jersey has passed VA legislation after 
four years consideration. 


Sees Check on Inflation 


Most of the reporters present wanted 
Mr. Ecker’s views on how far the trend 
towards inflation would travel. He didn’t 
think there would be a runaway infla- 
tion. The people are beginning to sense 
exactly what inflation means; are awak- 
ening to the effect it will have on their 
own budgets. The citizen is realizing 
that it is his own money which is being 
spent and members of Congress are 
realizing its responsibility also. 





Ohio Against Dual Licenses 


Ohio Superintendent of Insurance 
Edward A. Stowell has set June 23 for 
a hearing on a ruling against issuing 
licenses of renewals to agents who also 
sell securities or issuing licenses to sell 
msurance to security dealers. 





Union Mutual Campaign 
The field force of Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me., recently held a sales cam- 
Paign as a tribute to Rolland E. Irish, 
President of the company, on the occa- 
sion of his 25th anniversary with Union 
Mutual. Evidence of the field force’s 
regard for their president was the paid 
Production during the month of May. 
Union Mutual’s paid life volume was 35% 
above the corresponding month last year 
and the company’s paid non-can. pre- 
Mums ran 38% ahead of May 1958. 
Submitted business during the cam- 
Paign set a new record for Union Mutual. 
nN a volume basis, it was 27% ahead 
of any other sales effort in company 
history, 


General American Campaign 

General American Life’s “49’er Sales 
Campaign” resulted in record paid Or- 
dinary life production, exceeding that of 
all previous contests of comparable 
length. The campaign which had a gold- 


rush theme and honored President Fred- 
eric M. Peirce, showed a paid Ordinary 
total of $18,717,246. 

Leading agency for paid life volume 
was the Adam Rosenthal Agency, St. 
Louis, with $1,196,437. Second was the 


James E, Gilles Agency, Columbus, Ohio. 
In third place was the Kamaaina Agen- 
cies, Honolulu. 

Individual leader in paid life volume 
was Abe A. Wolman, associate general 
agent in the James E. Gilles Agency, 
with $633,500. Paul Bloom, of the E. S. 
Benson Agency, Boston, took second 
place. Elmer S. Rosenthal, of the Adam 
Rosenthal Agency, was third. 

The “49er Sales Campaign,” which 
included A. & S. and Group lines, showed 
a total paid equivalent volume of $22,- 
953,563. 


R. G. Engelsman to Address 
New York CLU Chapter 


Ralph G. Engelsman, sales consultant 
and co-editor of “Probe,” will address 
the June 24 luncheon meeting of the 
New York CLU Chapter at the New 
York University Club. Topic of his 
address will be “The .Current Scene— 
Problems and Prognostications!” 

Officers for 1959-60 will be elected at 
this meeting. 





FROM MARCH 31, 1958 TO MARCH 31, 1959 















































Dynamic Men... Dynamic Product...Dynamic Sales Aids 






































During the year ending March 31st, Mutual Benefit Life sales increased 25% over the previous 
12 months. Outstanding planning, product and people are responsible for this remarkable record. 

To sell TRUE SECURITY, Mutual Benefit Life first selects talented men. They are trained 
and provided with the most comprehensive sales aids in the life field, such as audio-visual presen- 
tations and merchandising tools designed for special business and professional groups like the 
medical market. These selling aids, plus the 114 year reputation of Mutual Benefit Life as the 


*‘policy-holders’” company, plus the TRUE SECURITY 
concept, combine to help Mutual Benefit Life men increase 
sales day after day. With such consistent sales progress, these 
professionals assure TRUE SECURITY for their families 
and themselves as well as for their clients. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
™ LIFE 


ee Insurance Company 
tes for TRUE SECURITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Republic National Promotes Reinsurance Officials 


Frank A. 


presidents 


J. Virgil Cottle, Jr. and 


Jeffett have been named vice 


of Republic National Life of Dallas, ac- 
W. N. Stannus, 
president in charge of the 


senior vice 


cording t 
reinsurance 


J. VIRGIL COTTLE, JR. 


division, Both had previously served as 
assistant vice presidents in the reinsur- 
division. In addition, Flick 
assistant vice president 


ance Jesse 
has been named 
All three are 


in the reinsurance division. 


representatives and 


reinsur- 


reinsurance _ fieid 


have had thorough training in 





JESSE FLICK 


ance activities. 

Mr. Cottle joined Republic National 
Life in 1954 in the underwriting division. 
He was appointed assistant secretary of 
that department in 1955, and was named 
assistant vice president, reinsurance di- 
vision, in 1956. A graduate of Baylor 
University, Mr. Cottle has long been ac- 
tive in insurance circles, being past 
president of the Texas Underwriter’s 
Association. 

The other new vice president, Mr. 
Jeffett, became associated with the re- 
insurance division in 1954 as a special 
reinsurance representative. He was made 
assistant vice president in 1955. Mr. 
Jeffett is a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas, and has completed a number 
of special insurance courses in addition 
to his sales ee before joining 
Republic National Life. 

Mr. Flick has served as special rein- 
surance representative since going with 
the company in August, 1958. Prior to 








that time, he had been associated as an 
actuary and administrative officer for 
another Texas life company, He gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, 
is an associate of the Conference of Ac- 
tuaries in Public Practice, Associate of 





FRANK A. JEFFETT 


Association, 
’ Club of 


Life Office Management 
and a member of the Actuaries 
the Southwest. 





Opens Birmingham Branch 
Continental Assurance has opened a 
branch office in Birmingham, Ala. 


new 

with James A. Glass, Jr., as manager. 
In the life insurance business since 

1955, Mr. Glass was formerly a district 


nianager in Birmingham for Prudential. 
He has completed advanced underwriting 
and management courses with his former 
company, and upon joining Continental 
Assurance attended a specialized seminar 
in broker: ge development conducted at 
the company’s Chicago educational cen- 
ter. 








LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Buesing and Schiff Win 
Top MONY Group Awards 


Mutual Of New York’s Buesing agency 
one of its producers have won top 
awards for sales and programming of 
Group and pension plans in 1958. Charles 
J. Buesing’s New York City agency was 
named the company’s leading Group and 
pension producer last year, with a vol- 
ume of more than $73 million. Charles 
J. Schiff was named one of MONY’s top 
four individual Group and pension pro- 
ducers. 

Both men were awarded engraved 
plaques by Robert L. Scally, MONY’s 
New York manager of Group sales. 





Union Central Opens New 
Agency in Milwaukee 


Union Central will open its first per- 
manent agency in Wisconsin in more 
than 50 years, Executive Vice President 
Harold P. Winter, CLU has announced. 
‘The new oftice, to be located in Milwau- 
kee, will be managed by Charles A. 
Drake who has been district agent, 
special agent and division manager with 
the Prudential in that city since 1951. 

Mr. Drake, a native of Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., has spent most of his life in mil- 
waukee. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin and Emory University, At- 
lanta, from which he graduated in 1951 
with the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration. World War II inter- 
rupted his college studies and he served 
with the Air Force in England, Italy 
and North Africa, winning three battle 
stars and other decorations. 








Try Us For 
REAL LIBERAL and 
Flexible Underwriting 
PAR and NON-PAR to 
1000% MORTALITY 
CALL 


I. ARTHUR YANOFF 


General Agent 
202 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-4469 
Eastern Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
Home Office: New York, N. Y. 














Hear B. J. Todorovich 


Boris J. Todorovich, a leading pro- 
ducer of Provident Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia, was the principal speaker at 
the May meeting of the Plainfield Life 
Underwriters Association. Mr. 
vich spoke on “Expanding Markets.” 

A qualifying and life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Mr. Todoro- 
vich is a member of the Provident 
Round Table, business conference for 
leading representatives of his company. 
He is the author of “A Forgotton Army” 
and has written many articles on East- 
ern-European Affairs. A native of Yugo- 
slavia, he was personal representative of 


the late General Mihajlovich and _ later 
served as assistant military attache to the 


Todoro- 


Yugoslavia Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Todorovich has also served 


as editor-in-chief of the Yugoslav Service 
of the Voice of America. 













YOUR OWN AGENCY 


a 


we're no fairy godmother, but... 


we think we’ve got something that will help you turn your 
present “pumpkin” into a “golden coach.” Look at these facts: 
1. We’ve got the top agency building contract for the man who wants to build 

an agency of his own. 


2. A career agent’s contract second to none, with liberal first year and renewal 
commissions, group insurance, and pension plan. Also, Home Office training 
designed to get the new man to the top in a hurry 


3. A very complete Rate Book, with all the latest types of plans, designed to meet 
every situation. 


We have several excellent territories still available in the United States and Canada. 
If you’re interested in an agency of your own with an expanding organization, 





og, C3 






erella! 


contact The Maccabees, a Life Insurance Society, 5057 Woodward Avenue, 





Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MACCABEES — «e Life Insurance Sociely 


Founded in 1878 Home Office 


Detroit 2, Michigan 
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CHARLES L, UNDERWRITER, C.L.U. 


has qualified in each of ten years for the 


This plaque is awarded in recognition of life underwriting service of high quality 
as evidenced by an excellent record of maintaining in force 
and extending to the public the benefits of life insurance. 





IN WITNESS WHEREOF the andersigned organizations have joined 


in presenting this award in 1959. 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION F if ) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





90% or higher persistency for 10 
years is the prerequisite for winning 
this plaque. Pictured here are seven 
of the New England Life agents eligi- 
ble to receive this award. Their com- 
ments vary, but the men have these 
things in common — a sound knowl- 
edge of policies, a profound under- 
standing of people. 


«10° T APSES 


How some of our ten-year winners 
of the National Quality Award 
thwart the biggest thief in life insurance 


D. MILEY PHIPPS, C.L.U. 


“I make every effort to follow up when I 
suspect that a policy is in danger, and try to 
arrange some method by which the client can 
retain the insurance. This may involve chang- 
ing the type of premium payment, conversion 
to a lower premium form, or any of several 
other alternatives.” 








A. KIRBY CLEMENTS, JR., C.L.U. 


“The client must thoroughly understand 
two things at the time of the sale — 1. what 
the contract will do for his family if he dies 
too soon; 2. what it will do for him if he 
lives too long. A clear explanation of these 
points is also due on delivery of the contract 
and in every future program review.” 


MYRON M. SMITH 


FRASER E. POMEROY 


“The tying-in of a sale to a specific, agreed- 
upon problem, cemented with a special 
settlement which recognizes the purpose of 
the contract, is highly significant. I believe 
most early-terminated policies contain no 
settlement agreement aimed at the original 


“‘Probably the most important factor for per- 
sistency is the avoiding of any business 
written on a ‘gimmick’ basis. Business of 
that kind is too readily unsold or dropped 
when someone comes along with a flashier 
gimmick. Good persistency is based on sound 
selling and sound purchasing.” 


purpose of the insurance.” 





LESTER B. YOUNG 


“T will not write an application unless both 
the prospect and I are sold on the need for 
the policy. If the prospect understands why 
he is buying, and if there is a need, the agent 
won’t have to worry about the policy staying 
in force.” 





RUPERT M. ADAMS, C.L.U. 
“If I receive a lapse notice, I get in touch 
with my policyholder immediately in order 
to help him to keep the policy in force.” 











FRANK E. DILLON 


“When I sell a policy, it is always for a 
definite, specific purpose. A man will think 
twice before he gives up good property, es- 
pecially if he bought that property to ac- 
complish a specific purpose. By the way — I 
always deliver a policy in person, no matter 
what the distance involved.” 






NEW ENGLAND 
Mil LF E Leet eng 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA~1835 
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Great-West Life’s New Head Office 


dau ddd ia uuuduuul 


Premier Duff Roblin of Manitoba for- 
mally opened the new head office build- 
ing of Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
at Winnipeg, last week. Mr. Roblin cut 
a ceremonial ribbon stretched across the 
main the which is 
situated on Osborne Street opposite the 
Manitoba Legislative buildings in central 


doors of building 


The brief ceremony was wit- 
community, 


Winnipeg. 
nessed by some 350 business, 
and government leaders from Winnipeg, 
and other parts of Canada and the 
United States. 

Guests were 
mid, lieutenant-governor : 
They were welcomed by D. E. Kilgour, 
president of Great-West Life. After the 
ribbon cutting ceremony a luncheon for 


headed by J. S. McDiar- 
of Manitoba. 


guests was held in the new building 
cafeteria. 

The new building, a T-shaped struc- 
ture, standing five stories high on an 


eight-acre property, accommodates a 
staff of about 1,000 head office staff. Con- 
struction began just over three years ago 
on the former site of Winnipeg’s old Os- 
borne Street Stadium and Amphitheatre. 


Building Long Planned 


The company’s plans to build a new 
head office began to take shape in the 
early years after World War II. But 
the pattern of expansion actually took 
shape in the closing decade of the Nine- 
teenth Century when, in 1892-3, Great- 
West’s first year of operation, the com- 
pany sold $2 million insurance—double 
the ambitious goal which the pioneer 
“directors set for themselves. 

Sixty-eight years later, Great-West is 
the third largest life insurance company 
in Canada, and 25th on the list of more 


than 1,000 in North America. It has 35 
branches in 25 Canadian cities, and 32 
branches in 31 cities of the United 


States. In 1958, Great-West issued over 
a half-billion dollars of new insurance 
and annuities to policyholders in Canada 
and the U nited States. Business in force 
is now more than $# billion. Assets are 
nearly $700 million. In 1946 a rapidly- 
growing volume of business made it clear 
that Great-West would soon out-grow 
its three buildings on Lombard Street in 
downtown Winnipeg. 

Designed primarily for efficiency and 
economy of operation, the new building 
has, however, been constructed to blend 
harmoniously with the neighboring legis- 
lative buildings. The contemporary de- 
sign, stressing clean-cut, horizontal lines 
rather than vertical construction, is fea- 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











tured by the contrasting use of smooth 
granite and unplaned stonework, relieved 
by an extensive use of glass along the 
front and sides. 


Some Features of Equipment 


The interior of the building, containing 
usable office 


over 219,000 square feet of 
space, is planned to the specific needs 
of a life insurance company operation, 


and consists of three spacious wings de- 
signed to permit the maximum flexibility 
for laying out office space. All mechani- 
cal and service equipment, mail rooms, 
ome rooms and other facilities are lo- 

ated in a central core rising through the 
Sve stories. 

Staff movement inside the building is 
by escalator, and it is the first office 
building of its kind in Canada to feature 
this mode of internal transportation. 

The entire building is weather condi- 
tioned with heating and cooling con- 
trolled by zones. In addition, materials 
used in construction make it one of the 
most fire-resistant structures in exist- 
ence. 

All five floors in the rear of the build- 
ing are built to carry the most advanced 
kinds of electronic equipment. 

Facilities for the company’s head of- 
fice staff have also been given major con- 
sideration in the planning and iarge staff 
lounges and a cafeteria are pert of the 
design. The lounges and cafeteria over- 
look a patio and ornamental garden. A 
250-car parking lot has been built at the 
rear of the building. 

In commenting on the building, D. E. 
Kilgour, president of the company, said, 

‘This new head office accurately reflects 
the size and scope of the trust imposed 
on us by our 800,000 policyholders. It 
will enable us to serve them better and 
to fulfil increasingly well our responsi- 
bilities of stewardship and protection.” 


Dr. Ungerleider Joins 
North American Re. Co. 


CONSULTING MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





To Confer With Medical Officers of 
Underwriting Companies Which 
Reinsure With N. A. Re. 

The appointment of Dr, Harry E. 
Ungerleider, a leading cardiologist, as 
consulting medical director of North 
American Reassurance Co. was an- 


nounced by A. H. McdAulay, president 
of North American Re. In his new 
position, Dr. Ungerleider will consult 
in all sectors of the country with medical 
officers of underwriting companies which 
re-insure a portion of their policies with 
North American Reassurance, the largest 
life insurance company in the world 
confining its activities solely to re- 
insurance. Dealing only with under- 
writing companies, North American 
reinsures life, accidental death, Group, 
and accident and sickness insurance for 
hundreds of insurance companies. 

Prior to joining North American Re- 
assurance, Dr. Ungerleider since 1947 
had been medical director of research 
of Equitable Society. He became asso- 
ciated with Equitable in 1929 as assistant 
mdical director. 

Formerly chairman of the board of 
Life Insurance Medicine, Dr. Unger- 
leider is also a former director of 
National Health Council, a diplomat of 
the American Board of Internal Medi- 
cine, with a subspecialty in cardiovascular 
diseases ; a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and a honorary Fellow of the Cardio- 
lozical Society of Brazil. A member of 
American Heart Association, he has been 
on its board of directors since 1942, was 
its secretary from 1947 until 1948. and 
received its award of merit in 1956 





Opens Phoenix Group Office 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has opened 
a new Group office in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and appointed H. Richard Ritter as 
district Group representative. Mr. Ritter 
was formerly district Group representa- 
tive in Los Angeles. 


A native of St. Louis, Mo., Mr. Ritter 
attended Baker University and was 
‘graduated from Washburn College. He 


insurance business in 
1954 and joined Massachusetts Mutual 
in 1956. He is an Army veteran of 
World War II and has served in the 
Air Force reserve, 


entered the life 





Group Manager at Portland 

Ray S. Cumpston has been appointed 
regional Group manager at Portland, 
Ore., for Northwestern National Life. 
He will be in charge of Northwestern 
National’s Group sales and service facili- 
ties in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
located in the Terminal Sales Building, 
1220 S. W. Morrison Street, Portland. 





Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 
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BOSTON 


Loyal Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 





optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to Age 65 — Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 
insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expansion program provides openings for 


qualified General Agents in selected areas 









15, MASSACHUSETTS 








New Horizons in 
Life Insurance Sales 
Are Opening in 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
Why Not Get 
Your Share ? 


CALL US FOR DETAILS 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 











General Agents 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Chicago Ass’n Officers 


George H. Schuermann, agent, Union 


Central, was elected president of the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 


writers at the recent annual meeting held 
at the Midland Hotel. He succeeds 
Robert K. Schott, Phoenix Mutual. Four 
hundred forty seven members merited 
the National Quality Awards, 162 were 
enrolled in the CLU_ review classes. 
Examinations were held June 10 to 12. 

Four hundred thirty five were enrolled 
in the Life Underwriter Training Courses 
th-s year in classes located in all parts 


of the city. .~he 140 members who 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round 
Table this year were given special 
recognition, 


Ten past presidents of the association 
dating back to 1924 were present. Thomas 
L. McDermand, president, Chicago Life 
Insurance and ‘Trust Council accepted 
the Freeman J. Wood trophy for the 
associated organization which has given 


the mest distinguished servi to the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, 


The slate of officers prepared by the 
Nominating Committee was unanimously 


elected. They are: President, George H. 
Schuermann, Union Central; first vice 
president, Oliver R. Aspegren, Fe, (CLA; 
Ohio National; second vice president, 


William McKechney, 
tual; treasurer, Stuart 
tual Benefit. 


Northwestern Mu- 
A. Monroe, Mu- 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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General American Advances O. J. Burian, E. L. Faith 


OTTO J. BURIAN 

The election of Otto J. Burian, for- 
merly vice president and actuary, to the 
new post of senior vice president and 
chief actuary was announced by Frederic 
M. Peirce, president of General American 
Life. Mr. Burian will work directly with 
President Peirce in a staff capacity and 
will give leadership and assistance to 





Arthur Daniels Addresses 
Special Librarians Group 


A sound understanding of the techni- 
cal and philosophical aspects of the busi- 
ness organizations that employ them is 
as important an asset to special libra- 
rians” as their professional library ex- 
periences, Arthur ‘C. Daniels, vice pres- 
ident and secretary of Institute of Life 
Insurance, told over 2,000 members of 
the Special Libraries Associations at 
their 50th annual convention in Atlantic 
City. Insurance librarians from more 
than fifty life, fire and casualty com- 
panies and associations were numbered 
among librarians from business and in- 
dustrial groups in attendance. 

Speaking as a panel member on the 
topic “Planning: Prelude to Progress,” 
Mr. Daniels outlined the two- fold re- 
sponsibilities of special librarians as 
seen from the viewpoint of mz imagement. 
He reminded his audience that “in plant- 
ing one foot squarely in the business,” 
librarians employed by business organ- 
izations can attain’ stature within their 
companies, both for themselves and their 
special libraries. 

He stated that to achieve this stature, 
“management expects you to have a 
good working knowledge of the business 
and the company you represent, and be 
well acquainted with the areas of busi- 
ness interests of the people with whom 
you will work.” 

From a public relations standpoint, 
the Institute’s vice president, advised 
that “there must be outgoing qualities 
in the per sonality of a special librarian, 
partciularly in the ability to earn and 
keep the cooperation of all in the organ- 
ization who are in touch with the special 
library, Also, there must be the desire 
on the part ‘of the special librarian 10 
broaden these contacts, both inside and 
outside the particular organization in 
which the library is located.” 





William H. Witmer Promoted 


Mutual Of New York has promoted 

illiam H. Witmer to supervisor of 
agency administration. Mr. Witmer 
joined MONY in 1939 as a clerk in the 
Harrisburg agency. He has been a mem- 
ber of the home office sales department 
— 1951 and an agency assistant since 





FAITH 


EDWARD L. 
the study and development of changes 
and additions to company products and 
policies. 

Edward L. Faith, formerly associate 
actuary in charge of the actuarial de- 
partment, has been named actuary, and 
succeeds Mr. Burian as head of the 
actuarial division, which includes actu- 
arial, underwriting and policy issue func- 
tions for all forms of individual life 
insurance and annuities. 

Mr. Burian joined the company in 1919 
after his graduation from Washington 
University, St. Louis, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa honor society. 
He was made assistant actuary in 1927, 
actuary in 1934 and vice president and 
actuary in 1935. He has been a Fellow 
in the Society of Actuaries since 1929. 

Mr. Faith, who became a fellow in the 
Society of Actuaries in 1935, has been 
associated with General American Life 
since 1923 and was elected associate 
actuary in 1944. 





10-24 GROUP PLANS 


See us for John Hancock’s 
wide variety of group plans 
for employers of 10 to 24 
employees. 


These up-to-date plans in- 
clude: 


LIFE—ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
HEALTH INSURANCE | 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, Il 
General Agent 


161 William Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
Phone: WOrth 4-2367 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


ene, 


COMPANY 





LIFE INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL 











Prudential Names Johnson 


Karl P. Johnson has been appointed 
Southern California manager 
for the mortgage loan department of 
The Prudential, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ed Day, vice president 
in charge of western operations. Mr. 
Johnson will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s mortgage loan activities in 
Southern California, Clark county, Nev., 
and the entire state of Arizona. 

In his new position, he succeeds Peter 
F. McManus who will retire after 22 
years with the company, the last five 
as regional manager of the loan office. 


regional 





Kosman Chairman Seaboard 


Samuel Kosman, who organized Pre- 
ferred Life of Wilmington which was 
merged with Seaboard Life of Miami 
last October, has been named chair- 
man of the executive committee of Sea- 
board Life. 
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* ALL AMERICAN 
LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY BELIEVES... 
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“The producer should be awarded a greater percentage 
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of commissions for larger productions. « 
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Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about companies in America 
and learn the startling facts about Democracy in action—through the out- 















standing contracts and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


WRITE: 
Mr. E. E. Ballard, President, All American 
Life & Casualty Company. All American 
Building, 505 Park Place, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
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General Offices: ALL AMERICAN BUILDING, 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


ian Schweizer 





No personal insurance program is 
complete without GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH. 
Are your clients fully covered? Offer 
them the finest at low cost from our 
complete series of modern, flexible 
plans, Call me today for details! 


JULIAN SCHWEIZER 


JAFCO 
LIFE AGENCY, INC. 
MU. 4-579 


General Agents 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jamestown, N.Y. 





Great Southern Extends 


Its Business Operations 

Great Southern Life, currently observ- 
ing its 50th anniversary, has completed 
arrangements to extend its business 
operations into the nation’s 50th state, 
it was announced by Pat M. Greenwood, 
president, at the company’s home offices 
in Houston. 

Loyalty Insurance Ansuey, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, has been appointed Great Southern 
general agent in Hawaii to serve the 
state with the company’s line of life, 
accident and health insurance. Addition 
of Hawaii brings to eight the number of 
states in which Great Southern_ now 
actively operates. The others are Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Alabama. 

You Wah Wong, long-time Honolulu 
insurance man, has been appointed man- 
ager of the life department of the 
Loyalty agency. Mr. Wong recently 
spent several weeks at the Great South- 
ern home office in Houston, studying the 
company’s operational procedure and 
policies. 

Loyalty Insurance Agency is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Loyalty Enterprises, 
Ltd. Officers for both companies, and 
also directors, are K. J. Luke, president; 
Clarence T. C. Ching, vice president and 
terasurer; Raymond Y. C: Ho, vice presi- 


dent; and Chuck Mao, secretary. Other 
directors are Thomas Awai, F. F. Sen, 
and Yau On Leong. 

Earlier this year, Great Southern 


passed the million mark in number of 
life insurance policies issued and it is 
anticipated that the company will have 
more than $1 billion insurance in force 
this year. 





Name Sherwood Brooks 

Kawasha, Lipton & Clark, 50 Broad- 
way, consulting actuaries, have appointed 
Sherwood Brooks director of Client Re- 
lations. He was formerly vice president 
of Bank Presentations Co., director of 
sales development at Merkel, Inc., and 
had served in various marketing and 
promotional capacities with the Hearst 
newspapers, 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Starts EDP Operation 


MARQUETTE AGCY. MADE PILOT 





To Convert Other Agencies at Rate of 
One a Week; Ultimate Complete 
Night Operation Planned 





The “giant brain” owned by North- 
western Mutual Life recently went into 
day-to-day service operations for the 


first segment of the company’s more than 
a million policyowners coast-to-coast. 
Some 9,000 policies owned by about 
7,000 persons in the Marquette, Mich., 
general agency area are being processed 
on the IBM 705 model 2, electronic data 
processing machine installed at the home 
office in February, 1958. Policyowners in 
that area are now beginning to receive 
checks, premium notices and other mate- 


rials computed, prepared and printed 
electronically. 
The Marquette general agency has 


been the pilot agency for conversion of 
NML’s record-handling from traditional 
office procedures to methods which the 
firm describes as “one of the most com- 
plete systems ever devised for electronic 
processing of vast amounts of paper- 
work.” 

Now that Marquette is being success- 
fully served under the new system, the 
company will transfer to 705 operations 
the records of each of its 95 other gen- 
eral agencies in the nation, at the rate 
of one agency a week. 

Next territories scheduled for 705 serv- 


ice are those of St. Petersburg and 
Miami, and Houston and Dallas. Within 
two years NML expects to have the 


records of all its 1,700,000 
force handled by the 705. 
This week’s first formal run was pre- 
ceded by months of preparation and 
testing. Records had to be changed from 
plates and file forms to reels of magnetic 
tape. Highly complex and minutely de- 
tailed programming had to be perfected. 
Dual operations under both traditional 
office procedures and 705 processing were 
carried on to eliminate any unforeseen 
weaknesses in the new system. 


policies in 


How Operation Is Planned 


Changeover to 705 operations for the 
one general agency now puts Northwest- 
ern Mutual on the first leg of a complete 
night operation for the 705 that is be- 
lieved to be unique in the life insurance 
business. 

When the changeover on all 96 gen- 
eral agencies has been completed, several 
million file cards and plates containing 
all the data relating to every Northwest- 
ern Mutual policy will have been re- 
placed by about 75 reels of magnetic 
tape. These reels will then constitute the 
master file of all the company’s insur- 

_ ance operations. 

At the close of business each day, 
these reels will be run through the 705 
in such a way that almost every action 
the company must take that day on any 
policy will ‘be carried to conclusion by 
the computer system, 

During the night run, the 705 will 
select out of the master file those policies 
requiring change ; it will carry out the 
necessary action in each individual case 
—including the printing of checks, no- 
tices, statements and receipts. It will 
also up- date the master file, through 
complete “rewriting” of the tapes, to 
show all changes. By the following 
morning, the full day’s work will have 
been processed, and the company will 
have a completely up-dated master file. 





Four New Members Join 
Manhattan’s 30-Year Club 


Four new members were welcomed to 
Manhattan Life’s 30-Year Club by com- 
pany President Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
at a recent luncheon at the New York 
Athletic Club. In order of seniority, 
those receiving membership cards were 
George I. Bentz, field auditing depart- 
ment; Norman L. Feeter, manager, 
claims department; James J. Connelly, 
assistant secretary, and Thomas A. 
Victory, field auditing department. 


Equitable of Ia. General 
Agents Advisory Council 


James H. Windsor, president of 
Equitable Life of Iowa, has announced 
the membership of the company’s 21st 
General Agents Advisory Council for 
1959-60. 

H. W. Ehrsam, Portland, qualified as 


the 1959 Master Agency Builder and as 
vice president of the Organization Club. 
H. A. Hedges, Kansas City, and F. L. 
McCormick, CLU, Des Moines, qualified 
as president and immediate past presi- 


dent, respectively, of the Organization 
Club. Appointed, in addition, are: R. 
Elder, Williamsport; T. Johnson, 


CLU, Grand Rapids; J. E. Rice, Phila- 
delphia; and H. O. Smart, Detroit. 

The Council, now in its 21st year, 
meets regularly with home office officials 
and serves as a working liaison between 
the field and the home office concerning 
mutual interests. 





WANTED 
Purchasing Agent. Large Midwest 
company needs experienced purchasing 
agent. Preferably under age 40. All 
correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address Box 2707, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38. 











AMERICAN LIFE RECORD 
American Life of New York, an affili- 


ate of American Surety, has just had its 
largest single day of issued and paid-for 
business—$1,127,000 which established 
another new record for the company. 

An interesting sidelight of the record 
was that Peter J. Kent of the Jay B. 
Rappaport Insurance Agency, recent per- 
sonal winner of the company’s anniver- 
sary campaign, again won distinction as 
the company’s highest individual paid-for 
producer for the day. 





Now... 


Crown comes to TERMS 


with your clients and prospects. 


Yes...Crown’s new...all new...1959 P/S 
rates are value-designed with the consumer 


in mind. 


Yes ...the Term buyer can be covered from 
Yearly Renewable Term right through to Term 
to 70 atlow...low...low rates. 





YRT 5 Year 
(conv. 4) 
$4.27 $4.58 


of amount. 





Here is “Fact-astic” Proof! 
Age 35—Basic Cost per $1,000. 


10 Year Term to 70 
(conv. 8) (conv. to 65) 
$5.20 $13.14 


plus P/S only $7.50 annually per policy for handling and servicing regardless 








And Crown tops commissions too! 
Write your General Agent today for a complete 
“Life Kit” or send in the coupon below. 
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TO BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 


When it’s new 
in town 

... it comes 
from 


CROWN 
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New Jersey: 


Please send me the Brokerage Life Kit, including your full 
P/S Rate Book. 


eran ee 


Newark—New Jersey Life Associates Inc.—Suite 930/37, Raymond 


Commerce Bidg., 1180 Raymond Bivd.—Mlftchell 2-2083 





Hartford—Ellie M. Goldstein, Inc.—962 Asylum Ave.—JAckson 7-9203 
Hartford—Ellie M. Goldstein, Inc.—962 Asylum Ave.—JAckson 7-9203 


ll A. Atwater—Room 921, 3 Penn Center Plaza 
Pittsbersh Pec! G. Kekich — 1714 Investment Bidg., 239 Fourth 


Pittsburgh—Thomas E. Malley—2608 Saybrook Drive—CH 1-4313 


Washington—R. Goldstein—Suite 507, Colorado Building—NAtional 


Connecticut: 
Rhode Island: 
Mass.: Boston—John Ww. Powers—79 Milk Street—HUbbard 2-4616 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphi 
Penn.: 
Avenue—GRant 1-9010 
Penn.: 
Penn.: State College—Albert F. Williams—Metzger Bldg. 
Penn.: Erie—G. A. Vickey—3927 Wood Street 
District of 
Columbia: 8-3244 
District of Washington—Walter Ogus—1420 K Street, N. W.—RE 7-2484 
Columbia: 





THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


“The Major League Agency" 
(Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, J.) 


TO BROKERS 


We pay 55% -+ nine 5's vested on 
Ordinary Life! 

Extremely high immediate cash 
values on about 20 different types 
of contracts, 

One year incontestable—not two. 


COME IN AND SEE US! 








NASHEM AGENCY 


110 East 42nd Street 
1 Same old ae a ee 


LEE 


Associate General Agent 


ROBERT H. MADDOX 


Robert H. Maddox, CLU, has been 
named associate general agent in the M. 
Greely Summers, Jr. agency of New 
England Life in Boston. 

A graduate of Harvard College in 
1935, Mr. Maddox has been associated 
with the Summers. organization for 
many years. He is a member of the 


Boston Association of Life Underwriters, 
the Boston CLU Chapter, Harvard Var- 
sity Club, Boston Lacrosse Club, and is 
a chapter chairman of the United Fund. 





Endorse E. M. Putnam for 
NALU Board of Trustees 


The candidacy of Ellen M. Putnam, 
CLU, National Life of Vermont, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., for a second term on the 
NALU board of trustees, has been en- 
dorsed by the Women Leaders Round 
Table of NALU. Miss Putnam was 
elected to the NALU board of trustees 
at the 1957 annual meeting in Detroit 
and is running for a second two-year 
term. 

An agent for National Life for 39 
years, Miss Putnam thas long been a 
member of leaders clubs and is a charter 
and life member of WLRT. She was 
elected president of the Rochester Life 
Underwriters Association in 1933-34 and 
served that local as national committee 
woman for 11 years. She is also a past 
president of the Rochester CLU Chapter 
and the Rochester Life Insurance and 
Trust Council and a member of the ad- 
visory committee for the women’s divi- 
sion of the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Miss Putnam is a graduate of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology and 
did graduate work at the Universities 
of Buffalo and Rochester, where she ar- 
ranged CLU classes for the past 21 years 
and was a member of the first LUTC 
committee. 
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Agent’s Status Under 

N. Y.’s Business Tax 
STATE ASSN. GETS NEW RULING 
Spencer McCarty Explains Full-Time 


Agents Not Liable for Unincor- 
porated Business Tax 








A new ruling of the State Tax Com- 
mission specifies situations in which a 
full-time life insurance agent will gen- 
erally not be subject to New York’s 
Unincorporated Business Income Tax on 
commissions received from his prime 
company. But commissions received by 
such an agent from a company other 
than his prime company will still be 

j to the tax. ‘ 
OE save Spencer L. McCarty, managing 
director of New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters, in announcing a 
new ruling of the State Tax Commission 
of wide interest to life underwriters. The 
ruling arose out of the presentation to 
the Tax Commission of eight test cases 

he state association. 

cee life agent will not be taxed, 
Mr. McCarty said, if he: (1) works full 
time for one company; (2) is forbidden 
by contract or practice from placing in- 
surance with another company without 
the consent of his principal company; 
(3) is supplied with office space, steno- 
graphic services and telephone facilities 
without cost to him; and (4) is subject 
to general and particular. sales super- 
vision and company-established produc- 
tion standards. The exemption from the 
tax extends only to commissions received 
from the agent’s prime company. 


Ruling on Withholding 


And even a full-time agent will still 
be subject to an Unincorporated Busi- 
ness Income Tax on all his commissions 
(including those received from his prime 
company) if he maintains his own office 
or employs permanent help at his own 
expense for which he is not reimbursed 
by his company. But, in determining 
whether a particular agent is subject to 
the tax, the Commission says it will con- 
sider “all the relevant facts and circum- 
stances.” y ; 

Simultaneously with its ruling on the 
application of the Unincorporated Busi- 
ness Income Tax to career life agents, 
Mr. McCarty said, the Tax Commission 
also ruled that life insurance companies 
will not be required to withhold income 
taxes on commissions paid to an agent— 
even though the agent’s commissions are 
not subject to the Unincorporated Busi- 
ness Income Tax. But the ruling on the 
withholding tax points out that the com- 
pany will be required to file annual in- 
formation returns showing the amount 
of commissions paid to an agent. And 
the agent must file declarations of esti- 
mated tax just like any other taxpayer 
whose income is not subject to the with- 
holding of personal income taxes. 

Russell E. Newkirk of the Albany law 
firm of Newkirk & DiFabio was special 
counsel for the State Association of Life 
Underwriters. 





Monarch’s New Branches 


The promotion of Lyle E, Robertson 
from general agent in Pasadena to 
regional manager in Southern California 
and the opening of five new branch 
agency offices within this region have 
been announced by Monarch Life, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Robertson, who served as general 
agent in Pasadena for four years, is now 
supervising all Monarch operations in 
Southern California and Arizona, under 
a regional plan that was launched by 
Monarch on a nationwide basis early 
this year, 

Working with him as new general 
agents are three former members of the 
Pasadena agency—O. Cleveland Dudley 
in Santa Monica, Dennis A. O’Toole in 
Santa Ana, and George A. Pyle in 


Bakersfield — and three men new to 
onarch—William N, Byhower in Po- 
mona, Philip Schwimmer in Van Nuys, 
and Monte D. Tipton in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where the company has had an agency 
or several years. 


' Frederick E. Jo 
we Pend 


Protective Field Changes 


Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala., has 
appointed four new general agents and 
one new associate general agent. 

Milton Elmer will be general agent in 
Richmond, Va. He was formerly associ- 
ated with Prudential as agent for one 
and one-half years. 

James E. Flex will be general agent 
in Houston, Tex. He has nine years’ 
experience in the life insurance field. 
Before joining Protective Life, he had 


been with National Life. 

J. E. Spinks is new general agent 
in Shreveport, La. He was formerly 
agent with Pilot Life for two years. 

D. W. Swain will be general agent in 
Silver Spring, Md. He has 22 years’ ex- 
perience in the life insurance field. He 
was general agent with Postal Life for 
three years. He was unit manager for 
Acacia Life for 19 years. 

Hugh R. Thomas will be associate gen- 
eral agent in Tuscaloosa, Ala. Before 
joining Protective Life, he was special 
agent for John Hancock for two years. 


Manager Spokane Agency 


Aleck Hovanes, a member of North- 
western National Life’s home office 
agency field service for the past two 
years, has been appointed manager of 
the Spokane agency, serving eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho, several 
counties in northeastern Oregon and at 
present has district offices at Yakima 
and Pasco, Washington and Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Mr. Hovanes has been a member of 
the N/W National agency organization 
since 1948, when he joined the White & 
Odell agency at St. Cloud, Minnesota. 





FOR YOU 


Well-balanced General 
Agent’s Contract 
providing liberal 
overwriting and liberal 
expense allowance. 


PLUS 


Friendly, effective Home 
Office assistance to help 
you in your Recruiting, 
Training, and Agency 
Building Program. 


AGENCY-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES in: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 


Washington, D.C., and West Virginia. 










al STRIKE IT RICH! 


You can “Roll a Strike” every time with Columbus 


Mutual’s Agent's Contract, Induction Program, 
and Sales Packages—because your agents make 
money and you make money with: 


Top Commissions on Leading Par and Non-par Policy Contracts. 


| Vested Renewals. 













MUTUAL’S 


Agent’s Contract 
Induction Program 
Sales Packages 





- COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


_ Life Insurance Company 
I Columbus 16, Ohio — ss 
nes, President Fred C. Adams, Syt's. of Agents 





Free Group Life Insurance. 


Higher Lifetime Compensation in Service Fees. 


| Non-Contributory Pension Plan. 


New Induction Program — completely flexible for 
new agents, established producers, and brokers alike. 


Profitable, success-proven Sales Packages, 
Practical, easy-to-use Visual Presentations. 


Streamlined Rate Books for 
Maximum Production in Minimum Time. 


Unexcelled Aut-O-Check 
and Check-O-Matic 
premium payment plans. | a 
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Million Dollar Round Table Members 


The recently announced total of 2,688 
members of the 1959 Million Dollar 
Round Table includes the following list 
of members in the Eastern and South- 
eastern states and in Canada as far west 
as Winnipeg. To save space, some com- 
pany names are abrreviated: Aet. for 
Aetna; BMA, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; Canada, Canada Life; Confed., 
Confederation Life of Canada; CG, Con- 
necticut General; CM, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; ELAS, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; Eq. Ia., Equitable Life of Iowa; 
G-W, Great-West Life; Guar. Mut., 
Guarantee Mutual of Omaha; Guar., 
Guardian Life of New York; JH, John 
Hancock; KCL, Kansas City Life; LNL, 
Lincoln National Life; Mfrs., Manufac- 
turers Life of Canada; MM, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; MONY, Mutual Of N. Y.; 
MBL, Mutual Benefit Life; NLV, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; NEL, New Eng- 
land Life; NYL, New York Life; NA/- 
Can., North American Life Assurance of 
Toronto; NA/Iil., North American Life 
of Chicago; North./Can., Northern Life 
of Canada; NWM, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; NWNL, Northwestern National; 
Penn, Penn Mutual; UC, Union Central; 
unaffil., not affiliated with any company. 


New York and part of New Jersey 
listings appeared in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 


Union—David Schulman, CLU, NYL. 

Union City—Robert D. Kaplove, CLU, 

West Orange Albert Phillipson, 
Harold Staenberg, Guar. 

Woodstown—Michael_ S. 
Mutual. 


Pru. 
NWM; 


Cettei, Provident 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown—Harold W. Beyer, CLU, 
Harold M. Covert Jr.,. MBL; Ray W. 
miller, Prov. Mut.; Earl D. White, CLU, NYL; 
Altoona—Richard W. Campbell, Fidelity Mut. 
Bethlehem—Lloyd A. Groth, Penn; Robert L. 
Pilon, NEL, 
Bradford——Rz aymond T. Maurey, 
Jallas—James J. Durkin Sr., 
Life. 
Ellwood City—Joseph N. Latiano, MONY. 
Erie—Buckley Hubbard Jr., NEL; Fred E 
Kramer, Ohio Nat.; Edwin M. Lillis, NWM. 
Harrisburg—C arl E. Bechdel, Jefferson Stand- 
ard; Myron H. Beitman, Continental Assurance; 
John E. Mann, CLU, MM; Harry S. Peril, NYL 
Albert H. Straub, NLV; irvin Yoffee, aioe 
tal Assurance. 
Johnstown—Coy Jay. NYL. 
Lancaster—Charles C. Getz, Franklin. 
Latrobe—Clyde C. Greco, "Jefferson National. 
Lebanon—Allen J. Hicks, Philadelphia Life. 
Lewiston—Edwin J. Baudoux, NY 
New Castle—Daniel H. Treloar or “NW M 
Newton—Edwin T. Johnson, Provident Mut. 
Norristown—Charles_ K. Hood, NYL; Joseph 
B. Natoli, Provident Mutual; Leroy R. Schultz, 
NWM; Clyde H. Smoll, Continental American; 
Harry’ E. Thoms Jr., Philadelphia Life; Clar 
ence E Tobias Jr., Provident Mutual. 
Philadelphia—Barnes C. Anderson Jr. NWM; 
Paul B. Banks, CLU, United Benefit; Thomas 
G. Burgess, Phoenix Mutual; William H. Burns, 
unafil.; Frank J. Campbell Jr., CLU, CG: 
Matther Cantor, NYL; Harold M. Charlap, 
Sun/Can; Max H. Cohen, ELAS: Daniel E 
Dean, CLU, NWM; Samuel C. DeCou, CLU, 
Penn; James R. Doughty, NEL; Aaron Eisen- 
stein, United Benefit; Israel C. Feldman, ELAS; 
Samuel W Fields, ELAS; Aaron Finkbiner, ars 
CLU, NWM; A. C. F.’ Finkbiner Sr., J 
NWM; William T. Fleming, Phoenix Mutual: 
Seymour Frank, MM; Charles Freiberg, Ameri- 
can Income Life; Benjamin M. Gaston, CLU, 
NA/Can; Wilbert E, Gehman, CLU. NEL; 
James C. Gentle, Penn; Jeremiah F. Goffredo, 
NWM; Maury Goosenberg, CLU, MM; Freder- 
ick R. Griffin Jr., CM; Sidney Grossman, Ameri- 
can Income Life; Albert R. Hahn, NWM;; Jack 
Halberstadt, CLU, NEL; Gordon K. Harper, 
CLU, Phoenix Mutual; Ralph H. Henshaw, 
ae Franklin; Frederick G. Higham, G-W; 
Donald Jordan Jr., Fidelity Mutual; Bernard 
} Ab NYL; Mirabeau B. Lamar Jr., Fidelity 
Mutual; W illiam F. Lee, CLU, Penn; Leonard 
E, Liss, CLU, unaffil.; Paul J. Madden, CM; 
Jacques E. Mauch, CG: Anthony A. Mazzagatti, 
Phoenix Mutual; Harry R. McCoy, CLU, Penn; 
Robert J. McKain Tr., CG; Marc Miller, Sun/- 
Can; J. Renwick Montgomery, Phoenix; Robert 
E. Newcomb, CLU, Penn; Frank O’Donnell, 
unaffil.; Alfred S. ‘O'Neill, unaffil.; Alfred J. 
Ostheimer III, NWM: George E. Parris, Bank- 
ers National; Paul Parris, Bankers National; 
Jerome H. Penick, CLU, Penn; Eugene E. 
Pepinsky, Pru; Ernest Pomerantz, Sun/Can; 
Joseph Portnoy, United Benefit; Joseph H 
Reese, CLU. Penn; Joseph H. Reese Jr., CLU, 
Penn; Paul Rosenbaum, Sun/Can; Joseph Rosen- 
blith, "MM; James P. Ryan Sr, Canada; Thomas 
M. Scott, "Penn; William G. Seeburger, Penn; 
Arthur L. Silver, Continental American; Mahlon 
B. Simon, Continental American; ‘Abraham 
Stock, United Benefit; James M. Stokes, NEL: 
Martin Susson, United Benefit: Theodore R. 
Tillman, NYL; Bernard I. Waters, Phoenix 


unaffil ; 
Drucken- 


MONY. 
Philadelphia 


Mutual; Theodore Widing, CLU, Provident 
Mutual; J. Robert Wilhelm, CM; S. B. Campion 
Wood, CL U, Travelers; Frederick W. Zahn Jr., 
CLU, Penn. 


Pittsburgh—John D. Babb, CLU, Security Mu- 
tual of NY; C. Hugh Blair, Phoenix Mutual; 
Fred Brand Jr., Cl Iram_ H. Brewster, 
Phoenix Mutual; Ithiel A. Cohen, LNL; Jules 
Ehrman, LNL; Ww illiam A. Ewing, MBL; Harry 
G. Feldman, Aet.; Arthur G Fidel, LNL; 
Stanley A. Green, Life Assur. of Penn.; Edward 
F. Haldeman, CLU, State Mutual; David G. 
Hast, CLU, NWM; Mark B. Higgins, ELAS; 
Herbert P. Jones, Atlantic; Paul G. Kekich, 
Crown; Ray H. Kohl, NWM; Edward M. 
Lupean, CLU, NEL; Donald C. McCune, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Thomas J. McDonough, Bankers of 
Neb.; Richard T. Metheny, Fidelity Mutual; 
Michael Nasser, Ohio State; Jules J. Polachek, 
NEL; William C. Polachek, NEL; Angelo B. 
Ratini, American Bankers; Alvin Rogal, NLN; 
Hyman Rogal, LNL; C. Robert Schar, 
State Mutual; Samuel M. Selekman, 
George W. Stewart, Penn; John A_ Utz, 5 
William P. Werme Jr., Acacia; W. Hayden Wil- 
son, NEL; Robert F, Wolf, S. 

Reading—J. Donald Plunkett, CL U, 
Mutual. 

Ridley Park—W. Franklin Scarborough, NEL. 

Scranton—Sydney M. Katz, ELAS 

CM; Ber- 
CLU, 


Provident 


Wilkes-Barre—C. Frank Eastman, 
nard S. Gross, MBL. 
Williamsport—William  B. 
NWM; R. A, Elder, Eq. Ia. 
Wynnewood—Allan M. Silverman, 
Earl Zebley, unaffil. 
York—Russel G. ‘Gohn, Philadelphia Life; H. 
R. Lindenberger, Ohio National. 
assachusetts 
Boston—Irving Backman, MONY; Douglas J. 
Bailey, Guar.; Harry J. Baker, Bankers Nat.; 
Ellison F. Beckwith, CLU, Phoenix Mutual; 
Seymour Berman, MBL; Daniel M. Braude, MM; 
Thomas E, Burke, NEL; Tressler W. Callihan, 
unaffil.; Paul F. Clark, CLU, JH; Daniel H. 
Coakley, NYL; Winslow S. Cobb Jr., CM; Max 
Cohen, NWM; W. Gleason Condon, Occidental 
(Cal.); Robert E. Curtis Jr., unaffil.; William 
G. Doherty, NYL; Richard L. Emerson, CLU, 
Phoenix Mutual; C. Robinson Fish III, CLU, 
NWM; Montague P. Ford, CLU, unaffil.; Robert 
aera MONY;; E. Lester Goodrich, NEL; Sid- 
. Greeley ‘Tr., NWM;; Lawrence L. Howard, 
, Fidelity Mutual; . Huberman, 
ELAS; Lambert M. _CLU, NEL: 
Nathaniel H. Kates, : 95 
CLU. MM; William C. Kelly. NEL; Herbert 
V. Kibrick, CLU, NYL; Isaac S. Kibrick, NYL; 
Melvin H. Ligums, unaffil. ; Kenneth R. Mac- 
peane, CLU, NEL; Reginald H. MacMinn, 
A. A. Mahan jr., Prov. L&A; Harry A. 
MeGrath, CM; Leonard. Mordecai, NWM; Rich- 
ard W. Partridge, NEL; Robert B. Pitcher, 
TH; E. Benjamin Redfield Jr.. NWM; Howard 
T. Richard, CLU, Sumner Rodman, 
Aet.; William R. aba CLU, NEL; 
W. Shoul, MONY; Solomon Smith, 
Tower C. Snow, CLU, CM; Jason C. 
NWM;; Robert T. P. Storer Jr., JH; 
(Continued on Page 17) 


Arnold, 


unaffil. ; 


Stone, 
George 
























CARL H. ANDERSON 


The board of directors of Home Life 
of America, Philadelphia, have elected 
Carl H, Anderson chairman of the board 
and Albert W. Tegler, president. 

Mr. Anderson was named treasurer and 
a director of Home Life in 1947. He 
was elected vice president in 1951. Born 
in Clearfield, Pa. in 1902, he is a graduate 
of Lafayette College and Harvard Law 
School. He practiced law in Philadel- 
phia prior to serving in the Navy during 
World War II as flag secretary to Vice 
Admiral W. R. Munroe, USN, com- 
mander of the South Atlantic Fleet. He 
retired from the Navy with the rank of 
commander. 

Mr. Tegler joined the company in 1930. 


He was elected assistant secretary in 
1946. In 1951 he was appointed assistant 
to the president, Daniel J. Walsh, who 








Plans. 


Company .. 


Home 


ALBERT W. TEGLER 


died last month. He was elected vice) 
the | 
Wharton School of the University of © 
Pennsylvania and has been a member | 
of the faculty of St. Joseph’s College 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Phila- 7 


president in 1953. He attended 


delphia, since 1954, 


At the same meeting, Margaret M. 
Walsh was elected treasurer of the com- | 
Rosemary Gallagher 
elected to the board of 


pany and Mrs, 
Walsh was 
directors. 





Occidental In Memphis 


Occidental Life of 
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SSE TLS SS 


California has | 


opened a branch office in Memphis and 


has appointed Virgyl D. Johnson, CLU, 
as branch manager. Mr. Johnson, past- 


president of the Memphis Junior Chan- | 
ber of Commerce, has represented Lin- © 


coln National in the Memphis region 7 


since 1948, 








An Eastern Life Innovation that Means 
More Sales—More Commissions—for You! 


As part of a steadily-expanding program of service, we 
offer an unusual, 
excess life coverage. Now it is possi 
bring your prospects a complete group insurance pack- 
age—with one single premium report...one single 
premium payment. 


easy-to-sell group Peay —_ 
le for you to 


This all-inclusive group package includes Life Insur- 
ance, Accidental Death and Dismemberment, Accident 


and Health, 


Hospitalization, and Surgical- -Medical 


Eastern has developed this unique service jointly 
with the widely-known Fireman’s Fund Insurance 


.as another example of Eastern’s L F P 


(Liberal Flexible Protection). Request individual or 
combination proposals. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office: 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN: Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida (except Dade, Broward and Palm 
Beach Counties), New York and Pennsylvania. 


Communicate with: MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies. 
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MDRT Members 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Twigg Jr, NEL; Albert J. Woodward, CLU, 
Phoenix; Irving Wood, NYL; Silas D. Wyman, 
ci.U, ELAS; Peter S. Yozell, MM. 
Dorchester—Sumner T. White, unaffil. 
Fitchburg—H. Benjamin Normand, State Mut. 
Framingham—Joseph E. Rock, MM. 
Holyoke—James P. Joyce, Phoenix Mutual. 
Lowell—Wetherbee Lamson, CLU, Aet. 
North Attleboro—Israel Franklin, NWM. 
Pittsield—George M. Galt, MM. 
Quincy—Donald Shepherd, JH. ‘ 
South Boston—Aaron B. Goldstein, Metro- 
litan. 
P°Springfield—Hillard J. Aronson, MM; Bene- 
dict G. Breitung, NYL; Leon J. Carman, CG; 
Douglas J. Hannah, CLU, MM; 3. 
Miller, CLU, MM; Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, 
MM; David L. Williams, CG. 
Worcester—W. Roy Carrick, CLU, Aet.; EIl- 
wood N. Hennessy, CLU, Phoenix Mutual; Louis 
P. Small, United L&A. 


Connecticut 
Bloomfield—David M. Godfrey, CG; Samue 


Leveston, CG; Nicholas W. Manocchio, CG; 
Donald S. Smith Jr., CLU, CG. | 
Bridgeport—Irving S. Bass, Occidental (Cal.) ; 
Romaine A. Philpot, Occidental (Cal.). 
Danbury—Albert W. Weaver, Maccabees. 
Hartford—John B. Abrahms, , unaffil, ; 
Edward S. Churchill, CLU, NWM; Francis 7. 
Fenn Jr.. CLU, NLV; John_A. Hill, CLU, 
Aetna; Marshall P. Hoke, CG; Bernard B. 
Kaplan, Bankers National; Charles T. Kingston 
. ' Jr., Union Mutual; Edgar E. Lyons, Home Life 
of NY; Louis Me'ster, MONY; Paul P. Mit- 
nick, Travelers; Wilbur S. Pratt, CLU, NWM; 





Se 








“t ; Stuart F. Smith, CG; Beecher C. Swaim, Conti- 

ne ‘ai nental Assurance; George A Tracy, CM; James 
: eC m A. Walsh, MM; Thomas J. Wolff, CLU. Aet. 

ersity oF Manchester—George_ T- LaBonne Jr., NLV; 
mem | Lee M. Silverstein .NLV. ; 
— BE Middletown—Clifford R. Anderson, Continental 

fee * Assurance 
s, Phila- New Britain—Michael P. D’Addabbo, CG. 


& New Canaan—Donald C. Ballou, CLU, NLV; 
raret M Robert C. Brand, CLU, NLV; John Kellam, 
, ‘@ CLU, NLV. an 
the com- Ey « New Haven—Charles K. Gordy, CLU, Fidelity 
rallagher © Mutual; Burton B. Resnik, MM; Stanley S. 
oard of © Trotman, CLU. NWM; William Winnick, CLU, 

[ Occidental (Cal.). , 

z Southport—Clarence B. Naramore Jr., Phoenix 

— Mutual. 

E Waterbury—Kenneth V. Robinson, NEL. 

f West Hartford—Frank S. Sottile, Sun/Can. 

Westport—Edward F. Boyd Jr., Occidental 
(Cal.); Michael D. Feigin, UC. 
Wilton—Mason Klinck, CLU, NEL. 


Maine 


James B. Longley, CLU, United L&A; Lewis- 
cn; David I, Rubinoff, NYL, Portland. 


Vermont 


Bernard H. Zais, CLU, CM, Burlington; Clyde 

R. Welman, CLU, NLV, Montpelier. 
New Hampshire 

Edward M, Cavaney, NLV, Hanover; Robert 
P. Burroughs, NLV, Manchester; William E. 
Johnson Jr.. MBL, Nashua; H. Robert Weisman, 
Phoenix; Nashua; Francis B. Donovan, CLU, 
NWM, Peterborough. 


Rhode Island 


Newport—Edward F. McGrath, Acacia. ies 

Providence—Harold D. Brewster, NEL; 
Howard R. Brewster, NEL; Nicholas G. Caputi, 
Fidelity Mutual; Paul Heymann, NYL; John 
D. E. Jones, ELAS; Frank Lazarus, Paul 
Revere; Eugene T. Lothgren, CLU, 'NWM; 
i E. Olmsted, CLU, MBL; Roderick Pirnie, 





Washington, D. C. 


Gordon Abrams, CLU, NWNL;_ Rudolph 
Arkin, CLU, MM; Joseph S. Baldwin, NWM; 
Peter A. Blate, Genl.’ Services; Isidor Brem, 
General American; Norman J. Brusnahan, NYL; 
Robert P. DeOrsey, Pacific Mutual; Maurice 
Dubofsky, MM; Charles M. Farichild, CLU, 
LNL; Edward A, Fish, CLU, Equity Annuity 
Life; Leopold V. Freudberg, MM; Robert P. 
Gatewood, CLU, LNL; Robert Golstein, Crown; 
ouis J. Grayson, CLU, Travelers; George A. 
Hatzes, Fidelity Mutual; Henry A Hirsh, NEL: 
Raymond C. Holben, United Services; David 
Klein, General American; Kenneth E. Mahan, 
NYL; John D. Marsh, CLU, LNL; Harry Mer- 


ledge Jr., Minn. Mutual; Warren S. Stone, 
CLU, NYL; Samuel J. Sugar, CLU, unaffil.; 
William M. Werber, CLU, unaffil.; George G. 
Wyland, CLU Acacia; John Zima, JH 


Maryland 


Annapolis—George O. R, Brungot, Jefferson 
Standard; H. Richard Duden, NYL. 

Baltimore—Irving J, Abramowitz, CLU, LNL; 
J. Max Abramowitz, CLU, LNL; S. Morris 
Abramowitz, LNL; Emil A.’ Budnitz Jr., Provi- 
dent Mutual; Landon B, Davies, MM;’ Robert 
E DuVal, Home Life of NY; Theodore H. 
a CLU, Travelers; Adolph E, Gillman, 
Ne teal Leonard V. Godine, NLV; Howard D. 
fe todman Jr., NWM; George S. Hamilton, CLU, 
ce Ho ; Solomon Heitner, Sun/Can.; Stanley 
. NWa MM; Hurrelbrinck Jr. CLU, 





ticut, Rouis P. Kraus, NYL; F. Gibbs LaMotte, MM; 

Palm CLUS E. Laubach, Sun/Md.; William P. Parr, 
bay H; Henry J. Roesser, Aet.; Charles E 
Sate CLU, NWM:; Frank J. Rubenstein, 
“AS; Edward Russo, NWM: Frederick 


pavage Jr., CLU, NEL; Edward Shalowitz, LNL: 
» Richard Thomas, CLU, ELAS; David Wald- 


man, Travelers; Stanley Zeskind, Columbus 
Mutual. 
Bethesda—Claude L. Booher, Bankers Natl. 
Frederick—Otho J. Keller III, CLU, 
Lexington Park—Marvin C Franzen, CM. 
Silver Spring—Lee S. Hulett, ELAS; Don Pulliam, NYL. 
B. Reynolds, Manhattan Life. Bayside—Lloyd 
Towson—Chester A. Duke Jr., NYL; Dr. Life. 
Howell A. King, Occidental (Cal.). 


Delaware 


Lewes—James O. Marshall Jr.. MM 

Wilmington—Thomas L. Dickey, NYL; Earl 
E. Donaldson, Sun/Can; Frank B. Francis, 
unaffil.; Leonard C. Kiesling, Contl. Amer.; 
L, D. Rothensies, Penn; Jay S_ Rupert Jr., 





Shirley R. 


United Services; 


James W. Williams, Phila. Life. 


Virginia 
Ar - R. Buchanan, NYL; 
NYL Philip A, Gibson, CLU, NYL; Hubert N Huff- 
man, NYL; David F. Oyster, NYL; F. 


Arlington—Thomas 


Willett, Govt. Personnel 


Charlottesville—Landon D. Birckhead, ELAS; 
Knox Turnbull, CLU, 
Fredericksburg — 

ELAS; Mason F, Richards, United Services 
Norfolk—E. Morris Abernathy, CLU, NWM;: 

LNL; David U. 

William L. Fowler, LNL; 


Provident Mutual. 


Dashiell, 


) ‘ Harrison Jr., JH; 
Acacia; Albert <A. Simpler Jr.. NWM; Ernest TH; Jack J. Leterman, 
A. Suttles, Metropolitan; George J. Weiner, NYL; Prov. L&A; Ferdinand Phillips Jr., ELAS; 
Walter L. Pool, LNL; Paul R. Raskin, NYL; 


Preston 


Howard D. Goldman, CLU. NWM; 


Granger Macfarlane, 


(To Be Continued) 





Elliott, 


JH; Charles T. Litz, 
President O. F. Stafford. 


Life of NY; Jack P. Fine, CLU, } ] 
) David M. 
Prince, NWM; Raymond E, Williams, CLU, 
NWM. 

Roanoke—Fred J. Reynolds, NLV; E. Price 
Ripley, CLU, NLV; R. Bradshaw Pulley, ELAS 


Pilot At $1'% Billion Mark 


William H, Gatling, Jefferson Standard; Harry Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. 
Nathaniel B. Kaye, CLU, 


has 
passed the $1% billion mark of life in- 


surance in force, it is announced by 
























EDWARD J. DORE, Sr. entered the Life Insurance business in 1928, and was named General Agent for Berkshire in 1943. Sons Edward, 
Jr. and Thomas joined him in 1953 and 1955 respectively. All three have qualified as Life Members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 


“Being young 
is no obstacle 
to SUCCESS... 


...in Life Insurance selling. In most businesses, a son must 
wait till his father is too old to enjoy the flavor of success 
before tasting it himself.” 


“You've certainly helped us develop our production, Dad. 
But hasn’t there been some two-way traffic on that street?” 


“You bet there has! Right here in this office, we actually 
have a scaled-down replica of Berkshire’s field-management 
philosophy. Berkshire believes nobody has a monopoly on 
experience. Ours can help a hundred other Agents, and 
theirs can help us. That’s the whole point of Berkshire’s 
Continuous Training Program. And you boys prove how 
effective it is! Both of you won Life Membership in the 
Million Dollar Round Table with your first three years’ 
production.” 


“With the pace you set, Dad, we had our work cut out for us.” 





“Remember, the fact that we represent a Company with a 
108-year reputation for sound management and service to 
policyowners has paved the way for much of our success. 
And Berkshire’s modern training techniques have shown us 
better production methods. Anyone looking for success while 
he’s young enough to enjoy it will find that today Berkshire 
presents the greatest opportunity fer 
personal growth in the industry.” 







Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. > A MUTUAL COMPANY + 1851 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 
This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is in two parts. Part II is our annual 
Casualty and Surety Production Sales 
Edition, featuring the 1958 premium and 
loss results of all the companies licensed 
in New York and doing a countrywide 
These results are on an earned 
incurred basis. 


business. 
premiums to losses 


In the New York State section the 
experience of individual companies is 
tabulated on a line-by-line basis with 
loss ratios given for each line written. 
This data has annually been regarded 


as one of the most valuable features of 
this edition as it enables students of pro- 
duction and loss results to evaluate pres- 
ent and future trends by the experience 
of the past. 

Because of the keen interest at this 
“Insurance Marketing and Re- 
considerable attention is given 
subject. One article discusses 
and misuse of marketing re- 
search. Another contains a roundup of 
company executive opinions on what has 
been done to date in this field and what 
is planned for the future, particularly in 
connection with the sale of automobile 
Further opinions on the auto- 
mobile market are expressed under the 
heading “Marketing — 1959 Pattern,” 
which reviews steps being taken by stock 
agency companies (or in the planning 
stages) to compete on a more favorable 
basis with “direct writers and specialty 
companies. 


time in 
” 

search 

to this 


the use 


insurance, 


\ discussion of the current competitive 
situation from the standpoint of the in- 
dependent local agent is also presented 
by two veterans on the production firing 
line. Their views should offer much food 
for thought. 

Attention is also given to problems in 
the surplus and excess lines market in 
the light of the tightening up of accep- 
tances by the London market. 

Not to be overlooked is the useful- 
ness of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in its many-sided pro- 
gram of activity to the independent in- 
surance agents of the country. 

Rounding out the issue are inspira- 
tional and success articles, such as the 


effective use of sales contests by the 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, and 
a close-up view of the “Account Selling” 
techniques of two prosperous agencies 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 





Charles F. Edwards, CLU, regional 
vice president, New York Life, has been 
appointed head of the Community Chest 
associated cities campaign in the Los 
Angeles area. Fifty-nine cities and com- 
munities comprise the area under Mr. 
Edwards’ jurisdiction. The campaign will 
collect funds for 167 Red Feather health 


and welfare services. 
* * x 





Sylvester F. Currier (left) and 
Howard A. Hulbert. 


In the America Fore Loyalty Group’s 
branch office in Albany, N. Y., are two 
mayors of municipalities. They are 
Sylvester F. Currier, mayor of Nassau, 
N. Y., and Howard A. Hulbert, mayor 
of Coxsackie, N. Y. Both are with 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., a member of 
the group. Mr. Hulbert is superintend- 
ent of the company’s bond-burglary de- 
partment in Albany. A graduate cum 
laude from Villanova College he was a 
sergeant in the Marines in the Pacific; 
belongs to Albany Field Club., Insurance 
Federation and University Club of Al- 
bany. Mr. Currier, who received a degree 
in accounting from Seina College, Lou- 
donville, N. Y., was a fighter pilot in 
Worid War II. He belongs to Nassau 
Lions and Nassau Sportsmen’s clubs and 
is chairman of Nassau Baseball Associa- 
tion. 


New York City under act of 






































































WINTHROP CLEMENT 


Winthrop Clement, public relations 
manager of American International Un- 
derwriters, was among those honored at 
the 138th commencement of Colby Col- 
lege in Waterville, Me. The New York 
insurance man, on the campus for his 
25th class reunion, was presented with a 
“Colby Gavel” during the annual alumni 
luncheon. “Colby Gavels” are presented 
each year to alumni who reflect distinc- 
tion upon the college by being named 
presidents of national organizations. Mr. 
Clement is president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, Since his grad- 
uation from Colby, Mr. Clement has had 
a broad career in the insurance field. 
Beginning as a salesman for Liberty 
Mutual, he later became insurance man- 
ager for the nationwide chain of Lerner 
Shops. After World War II he was 
named executive secretary of Risk Re- 
search Institute, a national organization 
of insurance buyers. He was named ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers in 
1947 and made his present affiliation in 


* * * 


Stephen Hugh Drysdale, London in- 
surance broker with a six-year reinsur- 
ance background with C. T. Bowring, 
Ltd., has ‘taken a leave of absence to 
study American insurance operations at 
the home office of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine in St. Paul, Minn. He expects 
to remain about six months. Mr. Drys- 
dale is the son of Sir Matthew Watt 
Drysdale, former chairman of Lloyd’s of 


London. 
* * x 


Horace D. Stellwagon, Jr., has been 
named field representative for fire and 
marine lines in Delaware and south- 
eastern Pennsylvania for the American 
Casualty Co., of Reading, Pa. He will 
make ‘his headquarters at the Philadel- 
phia branch office. He previously was 
an underwriter for one Philadelphia 
company and was a special agent for 


another. 
xk * * 


Herbert D. Eagle, vice president in 
charge of Group sales and service for 
Occidental Life of California, has been 
appointed to head committees of two 
Los Angeles organizations. He has been 
named chairman of the Junior College 
Level committee of the Sales Executive 
Club of Los Angeles and chairman of 
the Insurance, Financial and Business 
Services division of the 1959-60 campaign 
of the Community Chest of the Los 
Angeles area. Norman R. Wagner, di- 
rector of Group sales for Occidental, is 
also a member of this committee. 























FORREST H. WITMEYER 


Forrest H. Witmeyer, president of Ex- — 
celsior Insurance Company of New! 
York, was recently elected president of | 
the Board of Education of the City of 7 
Syracuse. Also active in other civic 7» 
affairs, Mr. Witmeyer has been a mem- © 
ber of the Board of Education for more 7 
than five years. Syracuse has about 7 
30,000 children in its public school sys- | 
tem, 47 school buildings, more than 1,800 — 
teachers and other employes, and an & 
annual school budget of nearly 15 mil- 
lion dollars. A graduate of Syracuse 
University in 1928, Mr. Witmeyer joined 
the Excelsior that year. After serving 
in the field in New York, Pennsylvania | 
and Ohio he returned to the home | 
office. He became president in 1946, 

x « 


Ralph E. Kiplinger, president of Guar- 
antee Mutual Life, has been elected vice 
president and chairman of the executive © 
committee of the Omaha Chamber of © 
Commerce. In this post, Mr, Kiplinger 7 
is in line to become the next president 
of the Omaha chamber. He headed the 
group’s membership drive in 1953, was a | 
director from 1953 to 1956 and a member 
of the executive committee in ‘1955 and 
1956. Long active in civic affairs, Mr. 
Kiplinger was national president of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Alumni Association 
in 1958 and president of the Rotary Club 
of Omaha in 1955 and 1956. Other activ- 
ities include membership on the board 
of regents of University of Omaha and | 
the board of the Salvation Army and | 
trustee of Childrens Memorial Hospital 
and the Nebraska Heart Association and | 
a director of the United States National 
Bank of Omaha. 


* * * 


John R. Patten, company auditor for ; 
the Rhode Island Mutual Insurance Co. © 
was elected assistant treasurer of the | 
company at a meeting of directors. Mr. | 
Patten joined the company in September, 
1950, and has been auditor for the com- | 
pany since that time. e 

a eae 

Howard E. MacDuff, Jr. is named 
special agent in eastern Massachusetts 
for the Aetna Insurance Co. A native 
of Providence, R. I, Mr. MacDuff was | 
educated in schools there and was grad- © 
uated from the University of Rhode 7 
Island. He joined the Aetna in 1958 
and is a graduate of the company’s 
multiple line training school. He served 
three years with the U. S. Marine Corps. 

ait ae 

Donald M. Baxter, assistant secre 
and assistant personal manager of Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, has been elected 
president of the Greensboro (N. C) 
Personnel Association, 
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The Massachusetts Commissioner 


General Otis M. Whitney, the new 
Insurance ‘Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, attracted the most attention in 
Boston last week at the 90th annual 
convention of the Commissioners. He 
gave the impression of being a public 
official possessing a personality as strong 
as a rock. While the picture in the 
official program of the Commissioners 
depicted him with an affable smile he is 
not a man who smiles easily. Responsi- 
bility he takes seriously and while slow 
in committing himself stands pat when 
he does so as he is not easily swayed. 
He has many of the characteristics of a 
New Englander whose family has lived 
in that section of the country for many 
generations. His family came over in 
1635, Far removed from the back slap- 
ping type he is not prone to speech mak- 
ing, to sounding off in conversation, nor 
to raconteur. It is not comprehensible 
that he ever would tell humorous stories 
in public. 

At all affairs he attended last week, 
especially the social ones, he gave the 
impression of listening carefully and 
thoughtfully to what the other fellow 
was saying, but whatever was said to 
him did not evoke much more than a nod 
or two, indicating approval or otherwise. 
Mostly, he let the other fellow have the 
floor exclusively. His attitude as an 
auditor recalled Calvin Coolidge. In cases 
where Coolidge might make a comment 
of a dozen words, the general was satis- 
fied with ten. In every way he reflected 
his background and public experience. 
This makes him a tough subject for a 
reporter to interview, especially if he 
wants the general to reminisce or give 
viewpoints. After long residence in Ver- 
mont the Whitney family moved to Con- 
cord, Mass., the famous small town 
where lived such influential and inspira- 
tional intellectuals as Henry David 
Thoreau, recluse, naturalist and writer; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, philosopher, and 
Louisa May Alcott, author of the classic 
books about children, “Little Men” and 
“Little Women.” 

After going to prep school in Cam- 
bridge, Gen. Whitney attended Harvard 
University where he majored in Govern- 
ment, and Harvard Law school. Asked 
by the writer to comment on some expe- 
riences at the university and law school 
no flock of memories poured forth to 
fascinate the reporter. In response to 
what professor influenced him a lot he 
thought Joseph Beale, one of the world’s 
outstanding authorities on conflict of 
law, came in that category. 

Upon leaving Harvard General Whit- 
ney was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature where he became a member 
of the judiciary committee. 

For years General Whitney has been 
a member of the National Guard. He 
entered World War II as a first lieu- 
tenant, spent a couple of years in the 
South Pacific, contracted malaria and 
was invalided home. Later, he became 
a brigadier general in National Guard. In 
ie he was commissioned a major gen- 
Tal, 





shores as far as Gloucester, ancient cen- 
ter of the whaling. industry. 

The Commissioners and their wives 
were also able to see much of modern 
Boston, especially universities, colleges 
and schools of which there are 200. 
Those mostly visited were Boston Uni- 
versity, Harvard, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Radcliffe, Wellesley, 
Tufts, Simmons, Boston College, New 
England Conservatory of Music, North- 
eastern University and Massachusetts 
School of Art. The city has 224 public 
libraries. 

Almost next door to the Statler Hotel, 
convention headquarters, is The Boston 
Common, a tract of 50 acres, ‘bought in 
1634 by Governor Winthrop and others 
from William Blaxton. It was set apart 
for common use as a cow pasture and 
training field. On the Common the Brit- 
ish mustered before the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, when troops were quartered and 
entrenched there. In the Common also 
gathered contingents for Colonial expe- 
ditions against Louisburg and Quebec. 
Many regiments of Massachusetts troops 
were assembled there prior to going to 
the front in the Civil War. Important 
meetings for generations have gathered 
there and heard heated oratory. The 
excitement breaking out at intervals in 
attempts to tear down something in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, and to build some 
new structure there, so valiantly resisted 
by Park Commissioner Moses of New 
York, would be a gentle breeze com- 
pared with the hurricane of protest that 
would sweep Boston if any attempt were 
made “to improve on it” by erecting any 
building on the common. Occasionally, 
however, there is an exhibit of some 
kind on The Common and while the 
Commissioners were in Boston a flower 
show was exhibited under tents. 

It may be recalled that at one time the 
New York City Council wanted to sanc- 
tion the building of a race track in Cen- 
tral Park. 

Among the places of interest visited 
by parties of touring Commissioners, 
wives and others attending the conven- 
tion, was Faneuil Hall, called “The 
Cradle of Liberty,” and given to the 
city as a town hall. After a fire in 1761 it 
was rebuilt and is still used for public 

















For six years the general was Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Public Safety; 
in brief, head of the state police. There 
he won the high respect of the public 
and of the newspapers. The writer asked 
him if he would recount something about 
the most dramatic events he encountered 
while filling that post. He said the chief 
crime was the Brink’s Express robbery 
where a collection of criminals after 
mastering the details of the Brink’s plant 
in Boston stole about $2,000,000 of se- 
curities and beat a retreat. It took some 
time to capture these thieves, but even- 
tually all were rounded up except those 
who had fled to South America or some 
other distant spot. The principal catas- 
throphe, when he was public safety di- 
rector, was the ‘tornado near Worcester, 
Mass., which took a toll of more than 
30 lives. 

General Whitney was appointed In- 
surance Commissioner a few months ago, 
finding himself at the head of one of the 
best known State Insurance Depart- 
ments. It has had a number of Commis- 
sioners who have wielded influence in 
the Commissioners national organization. 


Outstanding one was Commissioner meetings. It was the center of revolu- 
Hardison who was at the helm for some t#Onary movements in Boston and the 
years Colonies. 

What is known as Paul Revere House 


General Whitney and Mrs. Whitney. 
who have no children, live in Concord 
where he spent his boyhood. Asked by 
the writer if he had any comments he 
wanted to make for publication about 
the insurance business, its personalities, 
or its regulation, his response: 

“T have one and you may quote me. 
It is that I quickly became impressed 
by the integrity, courtesy, understanding 
and helpfulness of the insurance fra- 
ternity of Massachusetts. They should 
rank high in the opinion of all who have 
contact with them. Fine tvpes of citi- 
zens.” The general paused for a moment 
and then made this comment: “Certainly 
a great contrast to the characters, law 
breakers, I encountered during my term 
as public safety officer. Those criminals 
we arrested are the constant enemies of 


is oldest frame house in the city, It was 
built in 1676 and purchased By Paul 
Revere in 1770 where he resided until 
1800. The immense fireplaces, ancient 
wallpaper and furniture and fixtures 
make it one of most interesting visits. 
Oldest church standing in Boston is Old 
North, built in 1723. Seen too was 
United States frigate “Constitution.” 
Launched in 1797, and in 40 engagements 
without a defeat, it was rebuilt and re- 
stored by the school children of America. 
Another stop on a sight-seeing tour was 
the Hancock-Clark house. Built in 1698 
and enlarged in 1734 it was occupied 
successively by John MHancock and 
Rev. Jonas ‘Clark, Adams and Hancock 
were staying there the morning of April 
19, 1775 when Paul Revere rode into 


the public.” town warning that the British were 
When I asked if he had any hobbies, CO™Ng. ; 
his reply: “Yes, the National Guard.” In Boston is the mother church of 


Christian Science. That movement was 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy and the 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, has an 
auditorium which can seat 5,000. Also 
seen were the Museum of Fine Arts 
and Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum. 

On the North and the South Shore 
visits there were stops at Salem, House 
of the Seven Gables, Beverly Farms, 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Swampscott, the 
homes of both John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams and also the one they 
both occupied at different times and now 
called Adams National Historic Site; 
Plymouth Rock, first Unitarian and Con- 
gregational churches, John Alden House. 
Visits were made to Lexington and other 
cities which figured in Colonial history. 

In brief, the week at the Boston con- 
; vention of the Commissioners turned out 
‘to be an educational event of major im- 
;portance for hundreds of public officials 
and others who had never before been 
in New England. It would have been 


Evidently, the general is happy in his 
new post of regulating insurance com- 
panies. General opinion in Massa- 
chusetts is that he will make an efficient 
Commissioner. But he will be one who 
will not easily change his mind about a 
problem or situation once he thas had all 
the facts and decides on a conclusion. 


* * * 


Commissioners Saw Many Landmarks 
of Colonial History 


One of the reasons why the Commis- 
sioners and their wives so greatly en- 
ioyed their week in Boston was because 
it gave them an opportunity to see the 
birthplace of American liberty; the many 
places where early colonial history was 
enacted, the reasons why Boston for so 
many decades was the cultural center of 
America. 

There were journeys, too, about the 
harbor and along the North and South 






even a’more noteworthy trip if more 


Commissioners and their wives shad 
brought their children. 
General chairman of the convention 


committee organization was Edward A. 
Larner, chairman of American Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Co. Vice ehairman was 
Arthur D. Cronin, of the brokerage firm 
of Cronin, Gartland & Co. Byron K. 
Elliott, president of John Hancock, was 
chairman of executive committee. Other 
head committeemen were Sherwin C. 
Badger, vice president, New England 
Life, treasurer; Frank W. Boyle, deputy 
manager of Employers Liability Assur- 
ance Corp., chairman of advisory com- 
mittee; Victor A. St. Onge, Liberty Mu- 
tual, chairman of housing and registra- 
tion committee (that’s the one handling 
the vexatious room reservation sitt9- 
tion); John C. Farley, Employers Lia- 
bility, chairman of printing and program 
committee; Joseph D. Sullivan, assistant 
vice president of American Mutual Lia- 
bility, hospitality committee chairman; 
and John L. O’Connor chairman of the 
publicity committee. Aiding the chair- 
men of these committees were several 
dozen noted Massachusetts insurance 
men, including many presidents of insur- 
ance companies, 


* * * 


The Dineen Children 


The man at the Commissioners con- 
vention in Boston last week who in my 
opinion looked happiest was Robert E. 
Dineen, former Insurance Superintend- 
ent of New York State and now vice 
president of Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Looking equally radiant was Mrs. 
Dineen. This glow of good cheer was 
sparked by their visits to commencement 
ceremonies at Northhampton, Mass., 
home of Smith College. and Tokeville, 
Conn., where Hotchkiss School for Boys 
is located. 

Two of their daughters went to Smith 
College where the eldest, Carolyn, named 
after her mother, was graduated this 
month with summa cum laude honors 
and a Phi Beta Kappa key. She will 
enter Yale Law School. 

The second daughter, Kathryn, while 
a Smith sophomore was selected to spend 
her junior year at University of Geneva, 
Switzerland where she is majoring in 
Government. Geneva was liome of The 
League of Nations, predecessor of the 
United Nations, and thas long been a 
favorite meeting place for international 
committees and organizations of various 
kinds because of the atmosphere and 
tradition of freedom which for centuries 
have been in evidence there. For some 
weeks it has been the meeting place of 
ministers of foreign affairs of four coun- 
tries which are trying to solve the future 
status of Berlin. Those nations are the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia. 

Robert E. Dineen, Jr., was graduated 
this month from Hotchkiss and his am- 
bition is to study law, a natural inas- 
much as his father and mother are law- 
yers. They were admitted to the bar 
while living in Syracuse, N. Y. 


* * * 


Good PR Job in Boston 


Responsibility of assisting press cov- 
erage by both major trade publications 
and the metropolitan dailies, was the 
task of John O’Connor during the 90th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners held 
last week at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in 
Boston. 

Mr. O’Connor, whose primary function 
is executive secretary of the Casualty 
Insurance Companies Serving Massa- 
chusetts, was for many years, prior to 
undertaking this position, State House 
reporter with the Boston Herald. 

CICSM was formed several years ago 
to deal with sensitive public relations 
situations arising mainly out of Massa- 
chusetts’ unique position of being one of 
the first states to operate a system of 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. 

Out of his years of experience as ex- 
ecutive secretary with this public rela- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Closing Exercises of 
School of Insurance 


MANY HONORS ARE AWARDED 





Diplomas, Certificates, Essay Prizes, 
Special Awards and _ Scholastic 
Prizes to the Leading Students 





Closing, or graduation exercises of the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York were held Tuesday 
noon in the Great Hall of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Honored were recipients of diplomas, 
certificates, special awards, essay prize 


Blackstone Studios 
GOERLICH 


ARTHUR C. 


winners and scholastic prize winners. 
Arthur C, Goerlich, — of the 
Society, presided, with A. Leslie Leonard, 
CPCU, CLU, Dean of. the School, pre- 
senting diplomas and certificates, and 
Alan O. Robinson, president, Yorkshire 
Insurance Co. of New York, presenting 
prizes to top students. 

H. Paul Abbott, chairman, educational 
committee of the Society and secretary 
“of Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies, was the principal speaker. 
He analyzed reasons for students taking 
insurance and other courses, and their 
aspirations, and said they "should be 
“consumed by a desire to do a better job 
for policyhol ders.” This reason, he 
acknowledged, is not always immediately 
apparent, as students generally are look- 
ing for improved knowledge of their 
business, higher income, a chance for 
personal success in business and to ac- 


quire treasures of life. 
These latter objectives, however, are 
not enough, Mr. Abbott declared. There 


must be definite high standard goals, or 


the student will drift through life. He 
offered as a guide post: “To get more of 
what I want, I have to give more of 


what other people want.” Through study- 
ing courses of the Society he said 
students equip themselves to serve the 
public, as well as their companies, better. 

As to the students’ employers, Mr. 
Abbott said the latter desire students 
to apply their increased knowledge and 
skills with a high degree of industry 
and a cheerful attitude. When that is 
done a student may be well on the way 
to success. He stated his belief that 
among students honored Tuesday were 
many who would be insurance executives 
of tomorrow. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
Diplomas, given for the equivalent of 





National Board Names 


Committees for Year 
Harry W. Miller, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has announced appointment of the stand- 
ing committees of the National Board 
for 1959-1960. The chairmen of the 
various committees are as follows: 
Accounting, William MacLean, Na- 
tional Union Fire; actuarial bureau, 
Milton W. Mays, Continental; adjust- 
ments, F. John Barclay, Maryland 
Casualty; arson, theft and fraud, James 
L. Dorris, Hanover; engineering, Frank 
F, Dorsey, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; finance, William E. Newcomb, 
Great American; laws, H. Clay Johnson, 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group; maps, 
Roy E. Carr, Providence Washington; 
membership, Clarke Smith, Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group; public relations, Roland 
H. Lange, Hartford Fire; statistics and 
origin of losses, Robert Z. Alexander, 
American Insurance Co. of Newark. 





about two years of college study, were 
presented to Isaac Bensimon, Menorah 
Insurance & Reinsurance Co., Israel; 


Raul Montejo Carrasco, Colombia, and 
William W. Waidler, America Fore 
Loyalty Group. 

Certificate recipients were: agency 


and brokerage: Noel T. Bernard, Adams 
and Porter; Walter C. Epstein, Paskow 
and Epstein; G, Alan Schumann, self- 
employed. 

Casualty claims adjusting: Simeon P. 
Crandall, Home Indemnity Co. 

Casualty underwriting: Donald R. 
Cook, Ebasco Services, Inc. 

Fire underwriting: Mohamed M. Gad, 
America Fore Loyalty Group, Egypt. 

Reinhold I. Martin, Pacific Insurance 


Co. of New York. 
General Insurance: John W. Bahr, 
McKeesport Agency, McKeesport, Pa.; 


Martin J. Crown, Jr., Great American; 
Jack M. Dangremond, Continental Bak- 
ing Co.; Kenneth H. Dielman, American 
Insurance Co.; William H. Eyre, Sterling 
Offices, Ltd.; A. George Golby, Paragon 
Oil Co.; Gerard Lentine, Adams and 
Porter; Robert B. Sweeney, H. Mosen- 
thal and Son, Inc. 

The School of Insurance Scholastic 
Achievement Award went to Reinhold I. 
Martin, already mentioned, in recognition 
of superior academic accomplishment. 
The Anglo-American Fellowship Award 
went to Ward Gordon, Marsh & 
McLennan. This consists of a six-week 
trip to London to study methods and 
procedures of the British reinsurance 
market. 

Essay Prize Winners 


Essay prize winners were as follows: 

The John C. Weghorn Award for 
Creative Thinking on The American 
Agency System: G. Alan Schumann, self- 
employed, on “Our Selling Approach.” 

The New York Chapter of The So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters J. George Kaplan 
Memorial Award: Walton G. Johnson, 
Zurich, on “Fire Insurance, A History 
of Its Development to 1870,” and Charles 
A. Van Hagen, III, Marine Office of 
America, on “Origin and Theory of The 
Marine Perils Clause.” 

Inland Marine Claims Association of 
New York, Inc. prize, and the New York 
Association of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters prize, to James Ross, 
Albert R. Lee & Co., on “The Indepen- 
dent Insurer Adjuster with Reference to 
Inland Marine Insurance.” 

Sterling Offices, Ltd. prize: Philip W. 


Ness, Jr., America Fore Loyalty Group, 
on “The Relationship between The 
United States Insurance Industry and 


Foreign Insurance Markets in Regard to 
Reinsurance.” 

There were 33 scholastic prize winners 
in about 20 courses offered by the school. 


ELECT GEERKEN PRESIDENT 
Heads Loss Executives Assn., Succeeding 
Maclay; Bagley Vice President and 
Hope is Named Secretary 

At the 28th annual meeting of The 
Loss Executives Association, G. Everett 
Geerken, general adjuster of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Group, was elected pres- 
ident; Roger B. Bagley, assistant secre- 
tary of the Travelers Indemnity, vice 
president; William H. Hope, vice pres- 
ident of Crum and Forster Group, secre- 
tary; Leslie A. Lloyd, secretary of Paci- 
fic Fire Group, assistant secretary, and 
Everett T. Towers, assistant manager, 
fire claims division, Hanover Group, 
treasurer. 

D. E. Maclay, J. Lyle Beauchamp and 
Harold F. Crozier were elected to the 
executive committee. Mr. Maclay is sec- 
retary, Great American Group; Mr. 
Beauchamp, general adjuster, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, and Mr. 
Crozier, general adjuster, Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group. 

Grant Bulkley, vice president of the 
Springfield a gave a paper on “Ap- 
praisals”; John C. Phillips, claims secre- 
tary, Insurance Company of North 
America, gave one on “Replacement Cost 
Coverage,” and Roger B. Bagley gave 
one on “Non-Waiver Agreement and 
Adjusters’ Agreement of Value.” 

Attorney ‘Charles Markell, Jr. of Mar- 
kell, Veazey and Gans, Baltimore, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject of 
“Examination Under Oath.” 

Roy G. Bachman, retired president of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, W. R. 
Luehring, general manager of Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Co., and 
K. C. White, president and general man- 
ager of Underwriters Adjusting Co., out- 
lined what their organizations had ac- 
complished in the past and what their 
plans are for the future. 





Godsall Succeeds Neville 
As New Zealand Manager 


Robert L. Neville, for three years 
United States manager for the New 
Zealand, has resigned to become a part- 
ner in the Santa Barbara, Calif., agency 
of Cameron & Roberts, Inc. He is being 


succeeded with the New Zealand by 
Elwood Godsall, who has been assistant 
ee of the U. S. headquarters in 


San Francisco. Prior to joining the New 
Zealand Mr. Godsall had been claims 
manager for the American Group on the 
Pacific Coast. 





Keary Boston Manager for 
America Fore Loyalty 


Boston offices of the America Fore 
Loyalty Group companies have been 
placed under common local management. 
John P. Keary, formerly resident man- 
ager for the Fidelity and Casualty of 
New York in the Detroit branch office, 
has been appointed manager for all com- 
panies at Boston. Mr. Keary has been 
with America Fore since 1942 and served 
as district manager in Altoona, Pa., and 
resident manager at Prividence, Rac hr, 
before moving to Detroit in 1957. 

Mr. Keary will be assisted by Edmund 
L. Bouchie and John H. Free, assistant 
managers for all companies. The offices 
will be phy sically consolidated when 
suitable space is available. 


Great American Files 


For Deviation in N. C. 


The Great American Insurance Co. of 
New York has requested the North Caro- 
lina Insurance Department for permis- 
sion to make a 10% downward rate de- 
viation on Homeowners’ policies. At a 
public hearing on the filing the North 
Carolina Fire Insurance Rating Bureau 
voiced “conditional” opposition, based on 
prior action by Commissioner Charles F. 
Gold on similar requests. There will be 
a two-day et on deviation requests 
beginning July 2 
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LABORATORIES’ PROMOTIONS 





Whitaker Named Vice President and 

Chief Electrical Engineer; Barton 

Assistant Secretary 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., has 
promoted H. Baron Whitaker to vice 
president and chief electrical engineer 
with headquarters in New York. He will 
be the head of the three electrical de- 
partments as well as the contact%man 
for such organizations as ASA, ATEE, 
IAEI, NEMA, etc. R. Derrick Barton was 
elected assistant secretary with ‘head- 
quarters in Chicago. He will assist the 
secretary in technical matters. 

Mr. Whitaker graduated from North 
Carolina State College in 1936 with a 
B.S, degree in Electrical Engineering. 
He joined the staff of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories that same year as an as- 
sistant electrical engineer. In 1953 he 
was made executive engineer and in 1957 
named assistant to the vice president. 

Mr. Barton graduated from Missis- 
sippi State College in 1940 with a B.S. 
degree in electrical engineering. He 
joined the staff of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories that same year as an assistant 
electrical engineer. 





Texas-Okla. Top Profit 
Area for Royal-Globe 


The Royal-Globe Insurance Group has 
named its Texas-Oklahoma region as its 
top profit-producing region in the coun- 
try for the third successive year. The 
region rolled up its “best performance” 
record in competition with Royal-Globe’s 
23 other regions countrywide. Scoring 
was based on three-year averages for 
increased production, increased indicated 
profit and reduction of controlable ex- 
penses. 

Runner-up to Dallas, again as last year, 
was. Atlanta (the Albama-Georgia- 
Florida region). Omaha (Nebraska- Iowa 
region) in eighth place in the competi- 
tion last year, took third place this year. 

In addition to the competition for the 
President’s Cup, Royal-Globe presents 
territorial awards to the top region in 
each territory. In addition to Dallas, 
which took honors for the southern ter- 
ritory, awards were given to Philadelphia, 
Omaha and Los Angeles. 





Garden State Pond of 


Blue Goose Elects 


The Garden State Pond of Blue Goose 
held its annual meeting and election of 
officers at The Rock, West Orange, N. J. 
June 11. Howard s Roberts was elected 
most loyal gander to succeed Edward M. 
Barrett. Other new officers are Robert 
E. Trinks, supervisor of flock; David 
B. Boden, custodian of goslings; Herbert 
D. Young, guardian of pond; Henry C 
Bornkamp, keeper of golden goose egg, 
and Frank Rudden, wielder of goose 
quill. 

George Albiez and Mr, Roberts are 
delegates to the Grand Nest meeting in 
Los Angeles August 2-6. Robert 
Stumpf, Paterson, N. J., grand custodian 
of the goslings, was :installing officer. 

The first meeting of the 1959-60 season 
will be the annual outing. This is sched- 
uled for Friday, September 28, at the 
Rockaway River Country Club near 
Denville, N. J. 
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Underwriting Seen More 
Favorable During 1959 


FIRST BOSTON STUDY ISSUED 

Cites Cumulative Effect of Rate In- 

creases, Lower Fire Losses, Lower 
Expenses and Insurance to Value 


Present expectations are that 1959 will 
prove to be a more favorable underwrit- 
ing year for the fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies than 1958, according to 
The First Boston Corporation in the 
seventh annual edition of “Data on 
Selected Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company Stocks,” just issued. 

This booklet contains 54 pages of 
descriptive and_ statistical information 
relating to 44 of the major stock fire 
and casualty insurance companies in the 
country. In addition to 10-year records 
of data concerning per share under- 
writing results, investment earnings and 
dividends and market information, the 
booklet includes a table of comparative 


data. 
Reasons for Improvement 


The conclusion that 1959 should show 
improvement over 1958 is based, the 
study said, partly on the fact that the 
cumulative effect of rate increases, 
especially in automobile liability lines, 
should continue to benefit earnings as 
the year progresses. Furthermore, fire 
losses have been lower than last year 
in every month so far in 1959, excepting 
January. 

Gradual effects of a closer relationship 
of insurance coverage to property values 
and of reductions in expenses (in many 
cases commissions on automobile busi- 
ness have been reduced five percentage 
points), should provide a basis for im- 
proved underwriting profits for the fire 
and casualty companies this year, the 
study reported. 

Fire and casualty insurance companies 


generally experienced substantial im- 
provement. in their underwriting results 
in 1958, although underwriting losses 


in the industry continued to exceed un- 
derwriting profits. The average combined 
loss and expense ratio of the 44 com- 
panies included in the study improved 
from 104.5% in 1957 to 101.4% in 1958. 
For the industry, premium volume rose 
54%, and net investment income in- 
creased 7% last year. Reflecting the 
stock market rise, First Boston said, 
with consequent substantial increases in 
unrealized appreciation of stock port- 
folios, policyholders’ surplus gained on 
the average about 25% over the previous 
year, 
Sees Dividends Increased 


As the fire and casualty insurance 
companies are able to replace under- 
writing losses with profits, they are 


expected to be in an improved position 
to increase dividends to shareholders, 
according to the study. During the past 
three years of unsatisfactory under- 
writing results, it said, the net invest- 
ment income of most fire and casualty 
companies has continued to increase, but 
dividend rates, with a few exceptions, 
have not been raised. As a result, for 
Many companies the ratio of dividend 
Payments to net investment income has 
declined to relatively low levels. 

The First Boston Corporation for many 
years has been a major underwriter and 
distributor of, and has made markets in, 
the stocks of fire and casualty insurance 
companies. The company also has been 
a leading factor in the securities of 
industrial! companies, public utilities, 
tailroads,.commercial banks and in secur- 
ities of the U. S. Government, foreign 
governments, municipalities and other 
governmental instrumentalities. 





Duggan President Fire 


Protection Engineers 

James J. Duggan, director of safety 

and fire protection of the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., Charleston, W. Va., was 
elected president of the Society of Fire 
Totection Engineers convened in an- 

nual meeting at Atlantic City. A section 


Summary Figures on 1958 Loss and Expense Ratios 


Following is a table of summary figures derived from the forthcoming edition of the New York Insurance Department 


publication entitled “1958 Loss and Expense Ratios.” 


casualty insurance companies, for the major lines of insurance. 


The summary presents the aggregate 1958 experience of all fire and 


The net gain indicated for each line of insurance differs somewhat from those reported by the companies on their Insur- 
ance Expense Exhibits because the Department recomputes the ratios for commissions and brokerage and for taxes and fees 
on the basis of written rather than earned premiums. This procedure produces more realistic results. 


The new booklet, “1958 Loss and Expense Ratios” will be available at the New York State Insurance Department, 
Albany, N. Y., on or about August 1, at $1.00 per copy. 


1958 LOSS & EXPENSE RATIOS 














COUNTRYWIDE NET PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING RATIOS ANALYSIS OF EXPENSES py 
ne NET |LOSS | COMMIS- | OTHER TAXES || DIRECT INCURRED 
WRITTEN EARNED LOSS |EXPENSE] GAIN || ADJUST- | SION AND.| ACQUISI-]GENERAL| AND PREMIUMS Loss 
MENT BROKERAGE] TION FEES EARNED RATIO 
STOCK COMPANIES. 
Fire $1,185,046,655 |$1,181,257,413 51.6 | 49.4 |= 1.0 3.8 25.8 rf 9.2 3.5 |] $156,744, 160 52.6 
Extended Coverage 455,725,349 444,520,081 40.0 | 54.1 5.9 7.2 27.0 7.5 9.1 3.3 42,944,499 34.4 
Homeowners Multiple Peril 256,212,251 191,190,690 50.5 | 51.4 |- 1.9 6.4 26.4 8.2 7.5 2.9 26,564,453 57.2 
Commercial Multiple Peril 23,712,973 21,091,347 74.0 | 44.9 |-18,9 5.7 13.2 10.3 11.3 4.4 2,078,191 39.9 
Ocean Marine 178,091,502 176,913,604 62.6 | 35,1 2.3 6.1 17.0 4.0 6.7 1.3 86,172,050 61.8 
Inland Mar ine 288,838,003 289,795,575 52.7 | 48.6 |- 1.3 6.3 22.2 8.4 8.5 3.2 61,961,603 54.2 
Accident 58,323,462 58,574,770 38.0 | 54.3 re, 3.7 28.5 8.7 10,7 7 ay 10,630,920 50.5 
Accident and Health 43,362,518 42,970,279 42.2 | 47.5 | 10.3 53 26.4 9.9 5.1 2.4 7,638,537 47.7 
Hospital and Medical 45,609,774 43,928,494 48.9 50.4 ot 4.2 25.8 12.0 6.0 2.4 6,013,342 46.6 
Group Accident and Health 449,228,522 437,100,349 62.8 | 15.5 12 23 5.3 2.5 3,0 2.4 70,602,771 74.8 
Workmen's Compensation 626,971,386 625,076,015 63.3 | 34.9 1.8 8.8 11.3 3.1 8,3 3.4 88,854,727 61.0 
Liability Other Than Auto 429,909,281 413,086,891 46.0 | 55.4 |-1.4]] 15.1 20.4 5.7 11.4 2.8 91,138,995 48,2 
Automobile Liability (B.1.) 1,317,375,031 | 1,273,374,543 66.9 | 44.5 |-11.4]] 12.6 17.9 5.3 5.7 3.0 275,596,856 76,1 
Automobile Property Damage 562,309,418 545,364,446 57.5 | 45.2 |-2.7]] 11.6 18.9 5.6 6.2 2.9 77,041,463 61.5 
Automobile Collision 507,777,052 512,083,417 51.4 | 44.7 3.9 7.6 23.0 5.7 5.7 2.7 57,152,533 58.7 
Auto, Fire, Theft and Comp. 281,573, 104 273,759,854 53.5 | 46.5 .0 7.5 23.5 6.1 6.6 2.8 28,270, 168 53.6 
Property Damage Except Auto 100,501,116 96,589,391 43.0 | 55.7 ‘2 13.0 20.3 6.6 13.0 2.8 11,540,963 36.9 
Fidelity 71,633,718 70,318,045 42.8 | 54.9 2.3 9.5 17.1 10.4 14,7 3.2 11,997, 743 43,3 
Surety 142,218,174 133,440,350 24.4 | 60.9 | 14.7 6.4 24.6 10.5 16.1 3,3 18,202,740 26.5 
Glass 29,106,486 29,871,936 46.2 | 55.2 |- 1.4 5.4 27.8 8.4 10.8 2.8 6,664,130 47.6 
Burglary and Theft 84,355,395 84,404,140 47.8 | 56.1 |- 3.9 703 26.2 8.2 11.6 2.8 16,865,337 44,7 
Boiler and Machinery 52,036,433 49,155,617 28.3 | 64,1 7.6 22 17.3 ta 34.0 3.4 4,735,889 21.5 
MUTUAL COMPANIES 
Fire 186,045,949 187,741,607 40.8 | 39.0 | 20.2 3.0 15.6 9,0 8.7 26 22,195,660 42.3 
Extended Coverage 65,401, 738 66, 766, 704 33.3 | 46.2 | 20.5 6.1 19.4 9.8 8.3 2.6 6,000,891 28.0 
Homeowners Multiple Peril 53,308,365 42,133,763 39.9 | 46.6 | 13.5 6.2 16.9 13.7 73 2.5 7,109,406 45.9 
Commercial Multiple Peril 2,388,341 2,476,175 46.9 | 48.6 4.5 7.6 ra 15.3 14.6 4,0 269,699 8.5 
Ocean Mar ine 16,363,495 16,196, 780 76.1 | 28.2 |- 4.3) 10.2 7.9 4.4 5.0 “7 12,213,513 72.2 
Inland Marine 25,630,650 24,713,565 48.0 | 41.1 | 10.9 5.6 12.1 11,9 8.8 27 5,656,137 58.3 
Accident 3,002,875 3,464,123 56.1 | 35.5 8.4 7.3 13.7 6.6 5.5 2.4 667,896 42.4 
Accident and Health 3,678,609 3,632,951 75.3 | 37.3 |-12.6 4.4 8.6 14.6 7.3 2.4 348,462 56.6 
Hospital and Medical 4,223,632 4,555,679 36.4 | 41.1 | 22.5 4.2 14.9 12.2 7.5 2.3 558,272 36.3 
Group Accident and Health 102,074,813 101,253,141 83.9 | 15.9 2 3.2 1.9 5.4 3.2 2.2 19,250,455 72.4 
Workmen's Compensation 356,206,014 355,103,231 61.3 | 26.6 | 12.1 8.5 261 5.2 7.5 3.3 80,868,779 54.0 
Liability Other Than Auto 114,341,827 109,678, 785 46.4 | 43.7 9.91 15.5 9.7 7.2 8.8 2.5 56,448, 700 47.6 
Automobile Liability (B.1.) 498,298,976 477,934,605 64.3 | 40.4 |- 4.7] 16.1 8.5 8.6 4.5 2:2 103,834,792 67.6 
Automobile Property Damage 227,545,212 219,007,461 57.7 | 37.9 4.4} 13.5 8.2 9.0 4.7 2.5 31,837, 708 60.8 
Automobile Collision 223,225,810 216,368,735 45.9 | 35.3 | 18.8} 10.4 9.0 9.2 4.4 2.3 17,675,386 50.4 
Auto, Fire, Theft and Comp. 111,623,405 105,534,963 53.5 | 37.1 9.4] 10.6 9.3 9.9 4.9 2.4 7,199,514 52.1 
Property Damage Except Auto 23,215,888 22,717,271 50.4 | 40.4 9.2] 13.4 6.1 9.0 9.5 2.4 5,235,159 57.1 
Fidelity 6,533,824 5,573,953 54.8 | 37.6 7.6 9.7 5.5 9.4 10.7 2.3 630,647 37.2 
Surety 1,682,833 1,644,973 47.3 | 55.6 |- 2.9 7 it 31.2 6.4 7.7 2.6 436,038 8 
Glass 3,185,333 3,194,32¢ 49.5 | 43.6 6.9 4.8 11.7 14,0 10,3 2.8 872,774 50.3 
Burglary and Theft 7,362,528 6,810,132 52.5 | 45.3 22 7.8 10,2 13.4 11.4 2.5 1,008,228 50,2 
Boiler and Machinery 19,457,718 18,892,271 16.5 | 35.0 | 48,5 2.8 3.0 7.6 19,4 2.2 1,360,775 19.7 
REINSURANCE COMPANIES 
Fire 109,818,881 104,580, 156 54.4 | 46.8 |- 1.2 2:7 41.6 1.0 1,3 2 12,110 -21.2 
Extended Coverage 34,587,346 31,866,656 34.5 | 46.9 | 18.6 2.9 41,1 1 1.6 e 3,066 “=< 
Homeowners Multiple Peril 10,169,242 7,589,135 43.3 | 46.4 | 10.3 3.0 39.2 1.6 2.3 3 6,510 “- - 
Commercial Multiple Peril 2,733,709 2,017,173 |] 104.2 | 47.5 |-51.7 5.1 39.0 12 2.0 > ae | ees --- 
Ocean Mar ine 10,258,190 9,884,419 77.0 | 30.6 |- 7.6 3.7 22.7 1.2 2.6 4 565,589 81.7 
Inland Mar ine 13,185,201 11,241,914 60.1 | 45.8 |- 5.9 3.8 37.6 1.8 2.1 5 98,463 175.4 
Accident 2,460,349 2,359,287 44,3 44.0 41%.7 PY 36.3 3.1 2.2 7 YP eeeewe --- 
Accident and Health 3,809,650 3,710,534 41.3 56.4 2.5 ure 49.6 3.8 1.7 4 -—-- 
Hospital and Medical 1,903,162 1,800,728 56.7 | 50.3 |- 7.0 3.1 38.3 4.4 3.0 1.5 o-- 
Group Accident and Health 6,249,776 5,982,526 69.0 | 32.1 - 1,1 2.2 23.1 3.6 1.8 1.4 --- 
Workmen's Compensation 9,112,063 8,809,455 68.6 | 41.8 |-10.4 7.9 27.2 2.6 y 1.4 --- 
Liability Other Than Auto 12,207,564 10,872,025 56.9 | 47.0 |- 3.9 9.5 31.8 2.5 2.5 a «-- 
Automobile Liability (B.1.) 44,937,226 42,871,997 70.1 43.1 -13.2 7.4 1.7 1.4 on --- 
Automobile Property Damage 11,731,304 10,227,942 34.8 42.2 23.0 5.8 be B 1.9 1.8 an --- 
Automobile Collision 6,058,668 6,360,756 48.0 | 46.2 5.8 4.6 37.3 1.6 1.9 8 61.3 
Auto, Fire, Theft and Comp. 10,188,263 8,859,426 46.9 53.8 a ee 4.6 46.1 1.4 1.4 a 59.5 
Property Damage Except Auto 2,574,528 2,375,257 45.1 | 37.8 7.1 6.1 26.0 2.2 2.6 ® --- 
Fidelity 9,269,047 8,999,857 49.7 | 49.5 8 3.7 42.4 1.5 1.4 5 --- 
Surety 30,612,689 26,927,325 41.2 | 57.3 1.5 5.6 48.0 ee 1.5 5 26.5 
Glass 400,525 385,136 30.4 | 47.1 22.5 3.4 33.7 3.8 4.7 1.5 4 one 
Burglary and Theft 2,314,371 2,502,438 28.8 | 44.4 | 26.8 2.6 37.3 1.8 2.1 .6 297 “<< 
Boiler and Machinery 1,006 ,557 1,013,529 19.3 | 29.7. | 51.0 1.0 23.3 1.6 3.2 6 | awanee --- 









































A’ . 


All ratios are based on earned premiums, except those for "Commission and Brokerage" and "Taxes and Fees" which are based on written premiums, 


Expenses do not include Federal Income Tax. 


Net Gain shows results before consideration of Federal Income Tax. 





of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, the society met during the five- 
day annual meeting of the NFPA. 

Other officers elected by the society 
were: first vice president, Warren J. 
Baker, manager, technical department, 
Insurance Co. of North America; second 
vice president, John N. Pryce, chief 
fire protection engineer, Canadian 
Underwriters’ Assn.; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert S. Moulton, technical secretary, 
NFPA; for executive committee for 
three years, Hugh V. Keepers, assistant 
manager, Fire Prevention & Engineering 
Bureau of Texas; and Alan. L. Kling, 
director of loss prevention, Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp.; for executive com- 
mittee for two years, Charles H. Howe, 
Jr., Fire Marshal, Montgomery County, 
Md. 





Christensen Elected 
President of SEUA 


Walter J. Christensen, president of the 

Loyalty Group of insurance companies 
of the America Fore-Loyalty Group, 
Newark, N. J., was elected president of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at its seventy-seventh annual 
meeting at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. He succeeded John H. Ledbetter of 
Atlanta, Ga., general manager, Southern 
department, Hartford Fire. 
_. Thomas E, Sims, Jr., vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, At- 
lanta, succeeded Mr. Christensen as vice 
president of SEUA. John P. Woodall 
of Atlanta, was re-elected manager. 


Mahood Vice President 
Of Hanover and Fulton 


Directors of the Hanover Insurance 
Co. and Fulton Insurance Co. have 
elected Roland W. Mahood vice presi- 
dent. Assistant Secretaries Wharton 
Mitchell and Donald A. Wills were ap- 
pointed secretaries. Mr. Mahood was 
formerly vice president and investment 
officer of the National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y. 


NORTHERN DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Northern Insurance 
Co. of New York, at their quarterly meet- 
ing, declared a quarterly dividend of 
371%4¢ a share on> the common stock, 
payable August 174 to stockholders of 
record, August 3. 
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Actuarial Problems Of Fire Rate 


CAVANAGH ON FIRE RISKS 





New York City Commissioner Backs 
Fire Wardens in Factories, Constant 
Vigilance in Schools 

Fire wardens in factories and constant 


Making Discussed By Longley-Cook olsen in atc eee oe 


Fire insurance rate making cannot 
employ the techniques used for most 
classes of casualty insurance and for 
life insurance, because the rates depend 
on so many factors of occupancy, con- 
struction, size and _ protection, ‘stated 
L. H. Longley-Cook, well known actuary 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
in a paper on actuarial problems of 
property insurance which he presented 
to the recent meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society at Atlantic City. 

While the method of rate making em- 
ployed can ensure the overall adequacy 
of the rates for broad groups of risks, 
he said, the large number of debits and 
credits which make up an individual rate 
are based on judgment. A plan of simpli- 
fied classification of dwelling risks 
(equally applicable to Homeowners busi- 
ness) is put forward under which each 
rate could have its own justification and 
proposals are made for reducing the 
judgment element in schedule rating of 
more complicated risks. 

The author refers to two technical 
errors in the development of loss ratio 
data which he suggests have contributed 
to the inadequacy in fire insurance rates. 
Both these errors have resulted in an 
overstatement of earned premiums, with 
the consequential understatement of loss 
ratios; and hence, the reduction of fire 
premium rates below the correct level. 


Cites Two Rate Making Errors 


The first error was recording of in- 
stallment premiums on a yearly basis 
which was forced on most companies by 
an Insurance Department regulation. At 
the same time installment business was 
first introduced, the most common plan 
had premiums of $100, $78, $78 corres- 
ponding to the three-year prepaid pre- 
mium of $250. A replacement of a three- 
year prepaid policy by a_ three-year in- 
stallment policy increased the earned 
premium for the first policy year from 
$83.33 to $100 without any change in 
exposure, giving an apparent increase of 
20% in earned premiums for an appre- 
ciable body of business. 

The second error arises in the method 
of adjusting earned premiums for rate 
revisions. The method generally em- 
ployed assumes, in effect, that the pre- 
miums earned in any year are all at the 
rates in force in that year. Thus, in 
studying the loss experience for the 
years 1953-1957, if a rate revision had 
been made January 1, 1956, all the 
earned premiums for 1956 and 1957 would 
be assumed to be at current rates, Mr. 
Langley-Cook said. Actually, a large 
percentage of these earnings arose for 
business written prior to January 1, 
1956 at different rates. When there is 
a history of prior rate reductions, this 
may seriously overstate earned premiums. 

In 1955 the Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference promulgated a set of basic 
principles for guidance of fire rating 
organizations, he stated. Criticism is 
leveled at the use of the ratio of ex- 
penses to earned premiums for commis- 
sion and taxes. It is pointed out that 
if this method were applied to the 1956 
expenses of Homeowners business, an 
expense ratio of 98% is developed of 
which 644%% represents commission and 
taxes. 

Further, with the continued increase 
in Homeowners and Commercial Multiple 
Lines, pure fire premiums are likely to 
decline and, if this occurs, the method 
will lead to the promulgation of in- 
adequate fire rates, Mr. Longley-Cook 
observed. The other principle which 
the author claims is open to criticism 
is the use of stock and mutual loss 
experience combined. It is pointed out 
that this procedure is valid only if any 
difference between the experience of the 
two groups is due to chance variation. 
If there are a number of local mutuals 
which concentrate on certain classes of 
preferred risks, it is shown that the 
result of this method would reduce the 


The author concludes that: 
“In much of the rating work, com- serve in the capacity of firemen in their 
plexity has been accepted as synonymous’ own plants. 

with accuracy; 
2) “Insufficient use has been made __ this protection,” said Commissioner Cav- 
of the statistical data which are available; anagh. “The employe fire wardens are 

(3) “There is a real need for employ- doing a grand job.” 

ment of actuarial talent at the highest The Commissioner described his de- 
level in determining future rate making partment’s reaction to the Chicago school 
techniques and in developing more useful _ fire of last December. “We made a 
statistics for rate making.” 


swers to tragic life-taking fires, ac- 


provision for profit and catastrophes very cording to New York City Fire Com- 


missioner Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr: 


Stock companies suffered a loss in Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
excess of $400,000,000 on extended cov- National Fire Protection Association in 
insurance over the period 1 
1957 but it is hoped that the ieabeiste in-the-field inspections by fire depart- 
can now prove profitable with increased ment units with reversing a dangerously 
rates and the introduction of deductibles, increasing trend in fire outbreaks in 
he continued. Attention is drawn to the New York City. 
marked contrast between the complexity 
of fire insurance rating and the simplicity ment strength at an all-time high of 12,- 
of extended coverage rating. It is sug- 000 men, “it could not possibly clean up 
gested that rates should vary by terri- all the fire traps in the city,” he said. 
torial zones in most states and possibly One answer has been organization of a 
differences for urban and rural risks are fire warden system in high-hazard gar- 


Atlantic City, the Commissioner credited 


But even with New York Fire Depart- 


ment and millinery plants. Employes are 
being trained by the fire department to 


“More than 6,500 factories now have 


sweeping and unprecedented inspection 
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MAR KN © P Insurance Hi) /AGENT (AG E NTS 7 

“SERVES/ YOU wense” 7 

Z 

“Your Independent Insurance AGENT serves you First.’’ dl 

) 

j 

You are an insurance AGENT. In fact—you are (a) the y 

agent of your clients and (b) the agent of the companies y 

you represent. There are related interests involved but j 

these ought not to conflict. / 

Y 

Our first advertisement in this series touched on the ) 

implications of the word “Your” in your emblem slogan. Z 

That related to the client-agent relationship. Here we speak 7 

of the company-agent agreement. 1 

7} 

Because you are an Independent AGENT you do 7 

not obligate yourself to give all your business to this or that 7 

© lige Z 

company. When you enter into a company Agency Agree- y} 

ment you do agree that such business as you give to that 7 

company and the company accepts, is to be governed by the 7 

terms set forth in the agreement. i 

Y 

Aside from the basic agreement between company y 

and agent, this relationship is quite similar to the other— 7 

with your clients. It is a matter of those involved in the 7 

agency arrangement proving up to the responsibilities 7 

undertaken. In addition to the words of an agreement there 7 

must be a spirit of co-operation if there is to be mutual j 

satisfaction. ) 

The Commercial Union Group of Insurance Com- ) 

panies staunchly supports the agency system. Integrity, 7 

understanding and fair business practice have earned us j 
the loyal support of many local Independent AGENTS of 
long standing. This is the best proof that we live up to our 

agreements. 








COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO * THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTO 
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of all New York City schools, starting | 
the day following the disaster,” he said, 
“In approximately three weeks we in- 
spected 2,004 schools and closed 36 of | 
them because of fire hazards. We can) 
only avert another Chicago school “Tl 
by constant vigilance.” 

Starting this year, the New York City & 
fire department will make two col 





§ 
inspections of all schools annually in 
spring and fall. Battalion chiefs in addi- | 
tion will make monthly spot checks. % 

Another “killer” is due to be legislated : 
out of existence in New York City this 
fall, the Commissioner said, when the” 
final section of law prohibiting fuel- J 
burning space heaters will apply to 
multiple dwellings with less than ten 
apartments. The ban already applies 
to dwellings, apartments, hotels, room- 
ing houses and non-residential proper- 
ties. 








“Fire Resistance Ratings” 


Published by NBFU | 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published a revised edition 
of “Fire Resistance Ratings” dated 
April, 1959. A widely-recognized author- 
ity, it contains a number of tables of 
types of construction which provide fire 
resistance ratings required by building 
codes or regulations. Included are types © 
of construction incorporating many new | 
materials. j 

It is of specific interest to building © 
inspectors and other public officials, 7 
architects, engineers and others inter- © 
ested in fire safety in buildings. = 

Data covered include beam, girder and © 
truss protections, ceiling constructions, © 
column protections, floor and ceiling | 
constructions, roof constructions, and 7 
walls and partitions. F 

The tables are set up in terms of 7 
minimum requirements (type, details of 7 
construction and thickness of materials) 
for the specified fire resistance, and in © 
such form as to fit the requirements © 
for hours fire resistance given in build- 
ing codes. 

The new tabulation is a revision of the 














National Board’s edition dated January, 
1957. ij 
Bis Bill EB 

(Continued from Page 19) i 

tions and information agency Mr. f 


O’Connor wrote and published the first 
work written on compulsory automobile 
liability insurance, “The First Thirty 
Years.” The book has received world- 
wide attention. 

Coupled to the media of press, radio, 
television and advertising CICSM em- 
ploys the services of voluntary members 
of its speakers’ bureau to accomplish the 
work of bringing to the public education 
and understanding of the complexities 
of compusory automobile liability insur- 
ance. This group, under the direction of 
Francis S. Duane, conducts an _ educa- 
tional program among business, social 
and civic organizations and with the 
serious problem of the youthful driver 
in mind turns its attention to the young 
motorist by presenting in the high 
schools throughout the state a specially 
prepared program designed to bring an 
awareness of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation of the under-twenty-five driver. 

Mr. Duane, who joined the staff of 
CICSM as director of the speakers’ bu- 
reau came to the organization shortly 
after completion of his degree studies at 
Emerson College in Boston. He was Mr. 
O’Connor’s assistant during the Com- 
missioners convention, 

Connecticut and Pennsylvania are two 
states which have public service orgati- 
izations of insurance companies in their 
states. Similar movements are under 
way in some other states, including 
Minnesota. 


' 
. 
f 
; 











ROYAL-GLOBE SPECIALS 
The Royal-Globe Insurance Group an- 
nounced appointments of two special 
agents in Ohio—Robert Reitz at Dayton, 
assisting State Agent Bruce Patterson, 
and Philip Decker at Cleveland, assisting 
State Agent Frank Venderbeck. 
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EUA Public Relations Stress Sales 


Efforts of Field Clubs and Agents 


Constructive force of the work of com- 
pany fieldmen, through field clubs in the 
Eastern field, should not be overlooked by 
company executives, George C. Peacock, 
vice president of the Agricultural Insur- 
ance Co., and chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, stated recently when 
reporting to the midyear meeting of : 
He highly commended field club officers, 
committees and members who carry on the 
multiple line training and sales programs 
at local level, and cited the full coopera- 
tion of agents through their state associa- 
tions and local boards. 

Through the field clubs the EUA public 
relations commuttce stresses fundamentals 
of correct selling techniques among pro- 
ducing forces. This ts vitally necessary, 


Mr. Peacock said, in this highly competi- 
tive era where the power to progress will 





GEORGE C. PEACOCK 


depend upon quality of salesmanship. In 
his report on this important program Mr. 
Peacock stated, in part: 
3,000 Agents Attend Forums 
Since the introduction of the effective 
salesmanship program in the latter part 
of 1957, the field clubs have conducted 
82 forums attended by more than 3,000 
agents. We are particularly impressed 
by the list of 156 fieldmen who partici- 
pated in these educational panels. These 
fieldmen also improved their own sales 
techniques by their studies of books on 
salesmanship in preparation for the fo- 
rum presentation to local agents’ groups. 
_ Also, we know that a basis for self- 
improvement in our business rests with 
an ability to conduct an educational proj- 
ect because the “teacher” should always 
know more about his subject than the 
pupils” in order to impart his knowl- 
edge to them. We, therefore, urge that 
more fieldmen participate in future sales 
presentations to local boards using our 
Proven program of sales fundamentals. 
To stimulate the interest of fieldmen, 
we plan to use the four sound films pre- 
viewed at the EUA meeting. These films 
supplement that basis of salesmanship, 
approach, interest, action, close, and 
can be used as convincing background 
for a sales forum with local agents. 
Business Interruption Forms 
In the fall months, the staff plans to 
visit field clubs to develop sales clinics 
for the revised business interruption 
forms to encourage fieldmen to conduct 
sales forums to stimulate local agents to 
increase the sale of this important cov- 
erage. The necessary background infor- 
mation is being prepared together with 
an outline for use by field clubs in de- 
veloping teams of sales-minded fieldmen 
to carry the message to the local level. 


Many agents are experienced and ag- 
gressive salesmen and our ultimate goal 
should be to expose as many agents as 
possible to the value of sales techniques 
and to develop more of them into the 
top sales group. With the cooperation of 
state agents associations working with 
field clubs, we are optimistic about the 
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future and its results. 

At our meeting in February with the 
field club presidents’ and public relations 
committee chairmen, we explore the 
“field club of the future” including re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to field 
club presidents prior to the meeting. 

It seems evident that the changing 
pattern of field operations which has de- 
veloped under multiple line operations 
will have its effect upon the field club 
of the future. The expansion of service 
offices, production branch offices and 
decentralization of underwriting and ac- 
counting into strategically located re- 
gional offices have revised the organiza- 


is the price of peace... 


tional “chain of command” that formerly 
existed when fieldmen reported to home 
offices and were supervised by senior 
officers in charge of a wide territory. 

Those senior officers were fully ac- 
quainted with the operations of field 
clubs and their value to the business. 
With the changing pattern of field oper- 
ations comes a need for telling the story 
of field clubs and their contributions to 
educational efforts and public relations 
work of a multiple line nature to all who 
may now have the responsibility of di- 
recting the activities of fieldmen in our 
several states. 

(Continued on Page 26) 





and peace of mind depends on protection too — adequate insurance 
coverage against all kinds of unforeseen emergencies. 

The Security-Connecticut Group offers this kind of complete, multiple- 
line service to its representatives and their clients — has withstood 
the test of conflagrations, earthquakes, hurricanes, and other major 


disasters for over 118 years. 


In the days ahead, Security-Connecticut will continue to provide the 
same sound protection and service which have been its hallmark. 





@& This fascinating booklet contains every important missile in the 
U.S. arsenal — each one in full color, identified by name, 


mission and manufacturer. And it’s a treasure-trove of facts 
about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for every need, too! 
Your clients will want this dramatic, useful booklet — tuned 
to our times, tailored to their needs — send for it now! 
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RICHARD S. KISSAM DIES 





Insurance Career Spanned Close to 
75 Years; Was Associated With Com- 

panies and Agencies in New York 

Richard S. (Dick) Kissam, veteran 
New York insurance executive and pro- 
ducer and for many highly 
popular figure in the business, died last 
week at his home on West 114th Street, 
Manhattan, where he lived with his sis- 
ter, Grace H. Kissam. He would have 
been 91 years of age on July 1. He had 
been partly invalided for a few years 
following a stroke. 

Mr. Kissam was as well known for 
his kindly deeds for other people as he 
for his own successful activities in 


decades a 


was 
insurance. Ever friendly and_ smiling, 
generous to those in need, and helpful 


to those who sought assistance, he had 
many friends and was widely respected. 
He lived the guiding principles of the 

Masonic order and the Honorable Order 
of Blue Goose International, in both of 
which organizations he was long active. 
Masonic funeral services were held for 
him last Friday night at the Church of 
the Intercession in Manhattan. Interment 
was in Utica, where he had been born. 

For close to three-quarters of a cen- 
tury Mr. Kissam was engaged in insur- 
ance. He entered the business as a youth 
in the home office of the Niagara in New 
York City and then became a fieldman 
in upstate areas. After years as a special 
agent he returned to New York, left the 
Niagara and joined John H. Mott in 
forming Mott & Kissam, suburban gen- 
eral agents. 

Then he retired from that post to join 
an old up-state associate, Fred W. Kent- 
ner, as assistant secretary of the City of 
New York Insurance Co., Mr. Kentner 
being a vice president. After the Home 
Insurance Co. bought the City of New 
York Mr. Kentner left to start the Fred 
W. Kentner Agency and Mr. Kissam 
went with him. Around 1920 Messrs. 
Kentner and Kissam were two of the 
charter members of the New York Ex- 
Fieldmen’s Society which developed out 
’ of a dinner to Frank Burke., who came 
down from the up-state New York field 
to become an officer of the City of New 
York. 

In 1925 Mr. Kentner was named man- 
ager of the New York office of the newly 
established Travelers Fire, with Mr. 
Kissam as assistant manager. After being 
in that post some years Mr. Kissam be- 
came manager of the Stock Company 
Association, an organization of insurance 
companies handling coverage on dwell- 
ings financed by the Home Owners Loan 
Association in Washington. He retired 
about 1950 when the Stock Company 
Association was disbanded following 
termination of the HOLC. 

Among those attending the funeral 
services were his close friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kentner, who reside in Forest Hills, 
Long Island. 





ST. PAUL’S AGENTS CLASS 


The St. Paul Fire and Marine recently 
concluded an agents’ training class con- 
sisting of agents from several sections 
of the United States and a representative 
from London, England, in addition to 
home office students. As a part of the 
graduating exercises, President A. B. 
Jackson spoke to the group on prob- 
lems facing the insurance industry, and 
Assistant Vice President D. W. Swanson 
spoke on modern trends in marketing. 





Va. Assn. to Vote On 
Admitting Mutual Agents 


The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents will meet in a special one-day 
session next fall in Richmond to consider 
a proposed constitutional amendment 
that the association to 
mutual company agents. The VAIA, one 
of the few state agents’ groups limited 
to capital stock company agents only, 
tabled the constitutional amendment at 
the group’s 6lst annual convention June 
4 to 6 at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. A similar amendment 
was defeated three years ago. 

Jay C. Litts, of Norton, was elected 
president. He succeeds G. Keith Mc- 
Murran of Newport News, who was 
elected to the board of directors. Other 
new officers include Hugh H. Coiner of 
Arlington, vice president, and William 


would open 


Rueger III, of Norfolk,  secretary- 
treasurer. J. V. Arthur, Sr. of Win- 
chester was re-elected state national 


director. 

The Winchester Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurance Agents received the 
3ernard P. Carter Cup for excellence 
among Virginia’s 24 local agents’ groups. 
John G. Goodwin of Winchester was 
rip arded the annual Stock Fire Insurance 
Field Club award for the most out- 
standing VAIA agent during the past 
year. Fergus A. Goodridge of Richmond 
won the Maryland Casualty Award, pre- 
sented each year to the chairman of the 
outstanding committee during the past 
year. 





New Foreign Dept. for 


Flynn, Harrison, Conroy 


Flynn, Harrison & ‘Conroy, general in- 
surance brokers of New York City, an- 
nounce establishment of a foreign in- 
surance department. For many years 
the firm has hhandled all lines of insur- 
ance for those clients operating outside 
the United States and the new depart- 
ment will continue and broaden service 
to construction contractors and manu- 
facturing firms throughout the Free 
World. 

The foreign department is headed by 
William S. Marbourg who went to Flynn, 
Harrison & Conroy in September, 1957, 
after 10 years with American Interna- 
tional Underwriters, first as a senior 
underwriter and then assistant manager 
of the casualty department which in- 
cluded supervision of claims. 

In addition to being a specialist in 
overseas insurance Mr. Marbourg has 
broad domestic company experience as 
supervising and special risks underwriter. 

Mr. Marbourg has traveled extensively 
in Europe, Africa, South America, the 
Caribbean area and the United States 
negotiating with local insurance com- 
panies and authorities. He was educated 
in New Jersey and Florida schools and 
holds a Bachelor of Science Degree from 
the University of Florida. 





WATERTOWN OFFICE MOVES 


MacDonald - Jones, Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., insurance agency, will move to 
new quarters in the Watertown National 
Bank annex, 113 Stone Street, from their 
present quarters at 136 Arcade Street. 
Bruce A. MacDonald and John E, Jones 
are officers of the company. 


Excelsior Reports Larger 
Underwriting Profit 


Although the earned loss ratio was 3.4 
points higher than last year and the 
expense ratio was also greater, Excelsior 
Insurance Co. of New York reports an 
underwriting gain of $62,764 during the 
first four months of this year compared 
with $6,931 during the same period of 
1958. 

In addition there was investment in- 
come and realized gains of $35,130 so 
that total net underwriting and invest- 
ment gains before income tax during 
four months ending April 30 was $97,894 
or 54 cents a share on 180,115 shares of 
stock outstanding. This compares with 
earnings of $35,934 or 20 cents a share 
during the same period last year. 

Net assets as of April 30 show an 
increase of 9% over a year earlier, and 
surplus is up 33% to $760,391. Policy- 
holders’ surplus shows a gain of over 
11% to $1,841,081. So far this year the 
Excelsior has appointed about 40 new 
agencies in the 14 states in which the 
company does business. The Excelsior 
is largely owned by the agents who 
represent the company. 





Agents Graduate From 
North America School 


Eighteen insurance agents were grad- 
uated June 4 from the School ‘for Agents 
sponsored by Insuranice Company of 
North America ee tag John A. Die- 
mand, president of INA, presented 
diplomas to the graduates in ceremonies 
at ithe companies’ world headquarters in 
Philadelphia. Fourteen states were rep- 
resented among the graduates of this 
48th class. 

The School for Agents, an intensive 
eight week course in the principles of 
fire, marine and casualty insurance, was 
founded in 1947. Since that time more 
than 1,400 agents from all parts of the 
world have succesfully completed the 
course. Basic aim of the school is to 
offer thorough ground-work in all lines 
of property and casualty insurance. 

Honor graduates of the 48th class were 
Roger L. Beery, L. 'C. Beery Insurance 
Agency, San Antonio, Texas; Jack J. 
(Craddock, Boyle Investment 'Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Herbert A. Davis, H. U. 
Dove & Co., Baltimore; Travis Eckhert, 
Harrison-Wilson-Pearson Agency, Aus- 
tin, Texas; Richard E. Lampton, Gard- 
ner, Clarke & Lampton, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and Edward R. Snelgrove, Charles 
W. Sexton Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXCELSIOR AGENCIES HONORED 


Individuals from two of the company’s 
oldest agencies were feted by the Ex- 
celsior Insurance Co. of New York dur- 
ing the regular quarterly directors’ meet- 
ing held recently. Those honored were 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Jones and 
Melvin L. Chestney of the Willcox, 
Watts & Co. agency in Little Falls, 
N. Y., and John D. Place, Jr. and Rich- 
ard P. Mudge of the Place Insurance 
Agency in Cortland, N. Y. Other agen- 
cies representing the Excelsior for 40 
years, but unable to attend, were Stanley 
J. Baranello of Syracuse and J. Brady 
Thomas of Frankfort, New York. 

During a luncheon, following the di- 
rectors’ meeting, President Forrest H. 
Witmeyer of the Excelsior paid tribute 
to both agencies. 





PRESTON AGENCY VICE PRES. 


Directors of Weston & Watson, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., insurance agency, have 
elected William J. Preston assistant vice 
president. Mr. Preston joined the com- 
pany in June, 1955, as office manager. 
He will continue as manager of the 
company in addition to serving as as- 
sistant vice president. 





CLAUSS AGENCY MOVES 


E. T. Clauss & Co. Inc., and its affili- 
ate, Worthington Sill & Morgan Inc., 
insurance agents, have moved to new 
offices at 531 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. They had been in the Morgan 
Bldg. since 1919. 
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WITMEYERS WED 25 YEARS 


Forrest H. Witmeyer, president of the 
Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and his wife recently observed their 25th 
wedding anniversary. During the regu- 
lar quarterly board meeting, at a lunch- 
eon at Schraffts, Alfred ‘C. Sinn execu- 
tive vice president of Clifton, N. J., pre- 
sented to Mrs, Witmeyer on behalf of 
the board a sterling silver tray with the 
name of each director engraved upon it. 





HUGH C. VEDDER DIES 
Hugh C. Vedder, 65, operator of the 
Vedder Insurance Agency in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., for 27 years, died recently 
in Florida.’ He moved to Florida in 

1957 after retiring from insurance. 
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NFPA REELECTS THOMAS 





Continues as President for Another 
Year; Bush, Queener and Freeman 
Are Also Reelected 
Henry G. Thomas, recently retired 
chief of the Hartford Fire Department, 
was reelected president of the National 
Fire Protection Association at its annual 
meeting this week at Atlantic City. 
When first named a year ago, he was 
the first fire department chief to head 
the 63-year-old organization. Chief 
Thomas retired from the Hartford Fire 
Department in April, after 42 years’ 

service. 

Other officers reelected include Loren 
S. Bush of San Francisco, chief engineer 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, first vice president; J. Sharp 
Queener of Wilmington, Del., manager 
of the safety and fire protection division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., second 
vice president, and Hovey T. Freeman 
of Providence, R. I., president of the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Reelected chairman of the NFPA 
directors is T. Seddon Duke of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Star Sprinkler 
Corp. of that city. 


FIRE DEPT. PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Cullen, Aetna C. & S., Urges Fire De- 
partments to Develop Better Public 
Understanding by Programs 
The nation’s fire departments are 
ureed to employ good public relations 
techniques to prevent community mis- 
understanding of their functions, much 
as fire prevention practices stop fires be- 
fore they start. Need for better under- 
standing between fire departments and 
their communities was cited by Paul B. 
Cullen, manager of the information and 
education department of Aetna ‘Casualty 
and Surety, speaking before 2,000 fire- 
safety leaders at the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association’s 63rd annual con- 

vention at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Cullen called for stepped-up public 
relations efforts by individual fire de- 
partments to correct misconceptions of 
departmental functions and enlist public 
support for vital fire prevention pro- 
grams. 

Lack of public understanding and 
support can hamper fire department ef- 
forts to obtain funds for necessary ex- 
pansion of manpower and services, and 
purchase of new equipment, and can 
handicap the carrying out of fire pre- 
vention activities such as home safety 
inspections. 

The insurance man recommended that 
fire chiefs regard public relations as one 
of their main responsibilities and that 
top officers be appointed to assist them 
in carrying out an effective program. 
_Mr, Cullen advocated formation of 
citizens fire prevention committees to 
integrate the work of the department in- 
to everyday community life and thought. 
He said some firemen should be trained 
as public speakers and to give demon- 
strations of fire-fighting techniques. 


Ashby E. Hill Dies at 71 


Ashby Erwin Hill, 71, former vice 
President of the Home Insurance Co., 
died May 26 at his home in Irvington, 
Va., at the age of 71 years. A native 
of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Hill joined the 
Home in 1925 and retired in 1950. He 
was born January 12, 1888, and entered 
insurance with the Phenix of Brooklyn 
in 1904, later was special agent of 
Phoenix of Hartford and then assistant 
manager, Southern department, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. 

Mr. Hill aided in formation of the 
Travelers Fire and went with the Home 
Fleet in April, 1929. when the Home 
purchased control of the Southern Fire 
of New York. 


NEW YORK BOARD DIRECTORS 

Norman C. Frost, vice president of the 
Home; Joseph H. Magrath, secretary of 
the Federal, and Walter D. Sheldon, 
secretary of the America Fore Group, 
have been appointed members of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Board of Fire underwriters by President 
Eugene C. Richard. 








MacArthur Is Reelected 
President of Mutual Assn. 


Harvey MacArthur, president of the 
Quincy Mutual Fire, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation of New England at the an- 
nual meeting in Boston June 5. 

Francis S. Jr., vice president 
and secretary of the Providence Mutual 
Fire, was re-elected first vice president. 
Arthur W. Benson, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Pawtucket 
Mutual, was re-elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

Other officers re-elected are: William 
N. Woodland, executive vice president 
and secretary; Wesley G. Angell, vice 
president; and Ethel M. Pratt, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


ron, 


John. Cox, Jr., president of the 
Berkshire Mutual Fire of Pittsfield, 
Mass., was re-elected to a four-year 


term on the executive committee. Also 
continuing as members of the executive 
committee are: John N. Tully, president 
of Dorchester Mutual Fire of Boston; 
R. Burton Forbes, secretary-treasurer of 


Attleboro Mutual Fire, and Thomas 
a president of Hingham Mutual 
‘ire. 





Ashton Buffalo State 
Agent for Conn. and R. I. 


The Buffalo Insurance Co, announces 
appointment of Ernest G. Ash'ton as 
multiple line state agent for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. He has had ten 
years’ experience as an accountant, un- 
derwriter, claims adjuster and special 
agent for the Providence-Washington 
Insurance Co. He traveled Rhode Island 
and most recently northern New Jersey. 

Mr. Ashton will operate out of the 
company’s New England department in 
Boston, where he will be associated with 
John F. Dwyer, manager. 


Fictitious Fleets 


(Continued from Page 1) 





executive committee of the NATA, stated 
that “at the present time our records 
indicate that 23 states have specific legis- 
lation or Department rulings prohibiting 
any preferred rate or form based on 
fictitious grouping of risks. Various De- 
partment rulings to this effect point out 
that such fictitious grouping violates the 
Insurance laws providing that any rate, 
rating plan or form shall not be unfairly 
discriminatory.” : 

The 23 states are Alabama, Alaska, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentuckv, Maine, Nevada, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio. 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island and 
Utah. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has long opposed fictitious fleet 
operations and in addition to Mr. Ellis, 
Morton V. V. White, Allentown, Pa., 
former member of NAIA executive com- 
mittee, has headed a committee vigor- 
ously fighting this form of rate dis- 
crimination, 

Towa Comm. Bennett presided at hear- 
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ing of a subcommittee of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners on 
group fire and casualty insurance at 
which a number of allegations were made 
about “fictitious group” coverage. In 
brief, the charges were that such cover- 
age is often placed by unauthorized 
agents accompanied by twisting opera- 
tions, violation of rebating laws and 
occasionally by misleading advertising 
by so-called “trading associations” not 
subject to Insurance Departmental super- 
vision. 

The situation was described by John 
H. Binning, former Nebraska Commis- 
sioner, in stmmarizing subcommittee 
hearings, correspondence and informal 
information which had been submitted 
to the subcommittee, 


Summary of Situation 

The summary made by Mr. Binning 
follows: 

“The files of the subcommittee indicate 
that there are many plans where policies 
are issued to a type of business and to 
certain classifications of types of business 
which involve retrospective rating, divi- 
dend credits and so forth where prefer- 
ence is given over other businesses or 
classifications of businesses. 

“Many of these plans are filled with 
Departments of Insurance of the several 
states. However, there appears to be a 
lack of uniformity in the filing of these 
plans and the treatment of them by the 
several Departments of Insurance. 

“Many of these policies or plans are 
classifications of risk on a basis which 
accumulate a volume that would be 
credible for rate making purposes; how- 
ever, it is clear that some cases have 
been used, some have been filed and 
others are proposed which would not 
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have a credible volume of premiums or 
losses to qualify under the Uniform 
Rating Law as a separate risk or classi- 
fication of risks. 

“There are many indications that some 
such plans are issued and marketed to 
insureds who are members of a certain 
association or to a restricted class within 
the general area covered by the policy 
or rate filing. Some of this restricted 
marketing is due to sound underwriting 
considerations, however, there are in- 
stances reported where the plans are 
marketed and underwritten on a basis 
which may constitute unlawful and un- 
fair discrimination within the policy and 
rate filing. 

“The distinction between the classifi- 
cation of an underwriting decision as 
a sound one or one which is unlawful 
and unfair discrimination is difficult and 
cannot be made except on a policy form 
basis for each individual case to be 
considered. It is further difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain sufficient complaints 
as cases in point in order to generalize 
this practice. 

“Approved Dealers” 


“Many of the above rate filings and 
policy form filings contain words such 
as ‘authorized dealer,’ ‘approved dealer’ 
and the like which are not further 
defined in the filings or in the policy 
rules. 

“Agents’ licensing laws, twisting laws, 
annual statement laws, and the anti- 
rebating laws of several states may have 
been violated in the following areas: 

“Where dividends or credits have 
been returned through the executive 
secretary of a trade association or 
through the trade association or its 
officers ; 

“The payment of commissions to 
such ‘associations or ‘through their 
officers or executive secretaries who 
in fact are not licensed or are im- 
properly licensed; 

“False and misleading advertising 
or recommendations of plans by trade 
associations and their officers who are 
not subject to insurance department 
jurisdiction; some of this reported 
false and misleading advertising and 
recommendation has been with the 
sanction of or at the request of the 
prospective insurers or their author- 
ized agents; 

“Misrepresentation of the dividend 
basis for the accumulation of loss 
statistics by the company both before 
and after the solicitation of the busi- 
ness of the prospective insureds; 

“The annual statements of several 
companies failed to indicate a break- 
down of dividends paid to certain 
classifications which have been re- 
ported to have received dividends over 
and above the normal dividend poli- 
cies of the company concerned.” 
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Monthly Premium 


Adequate Coverage and Larger Income 


The monthly premium payment era 
is here and likely to expand further in 
the opinion of George Faunce III, pres- 
ident of Afco, one of the leading pre- 
mium financing organizations in this 
country, with headquarters in New York 
City. Addressing the recent convention 
of American Association of Managing 
General Agents here he stated that by 
making it possible for adequate insur- 
ance protection to be paid for by the 
month, premium budgeting enables 
countless individuals and commercial in- 
sureds to get the insurance coverage they 
need. 

This takes on added significance, he 
continued, in light of the continuous in- 
flationary spiral, bringing with it mount- 
ing insurable values and replacement 
costs, which in turn dictate higher limits, 
additional coverages, and higher pre- 
miums, 

Impact on Managing General Agent 


“If premium budgeting has an impact 
on your agents and your companies—and 
it does—then, by definition, it has an 
impact on the managing general agent,” 
Mr. Faunce indicated. “There are really 
only two broad courses of action you 
can take with respect to premium 
budgeting—active or passive. The pas- 
sive course is undoubtedly the easier, 
since it involves merely an attitude of 
shrugging the shoulders, looking upon 
premium financing as a necessary evil, 
and doing your best to avoid it. How 
much better to choose a course of intelli- 
gent action, using premium budgeting 
to your advantage, rather than being 
used by it,’ Mr. Faunce pointed out. 

“Once the inherent production and 
competitive values of premium budget- 
ing are realized, the battle is largely 
won. Too often premium budgeting is 
looked upon purely from a collection 
standpoint. Of course, the value of get- 
ting prepaid premium dollars instead of 
collection headaches should not be over- 
looked, but the most important aspect 
of budgeting premiums lies in its poten- 
tial for increased production and profit. 
Your primary concern is in developing 
a greater volume of good _ business 
through your agents and in having that 
volume of business paid for. Premium 
budgeting can be your ally in working 
towards those goals. 


Building Up Business 


“Turning to increased production, your 
agents can help themselves get new 
clients and build up business with exist- 
ing clients by making monthly payments 
an integral part of their sales technique. 
Many a Homeowner’s policy can be sold 
much more easily by quoting a price 
of $10 a month than by talking in terms 
of a total premium of $250 or $300. The 
appeal to the insured’s pocketbook is one 
of the strongest there is, a point which 
was recognized in planning the 1959 
NAIA advertising campaign in which 
monthly payments for fire and casualty 
insurance is currently being featured as 
one of four themes for agency tie-in 
advertising at the local level,” Mr. 
Faunce said. 

“Premium budgeting is not the sort 
of service that should be approached by 
the agent on a hard sell basis. It is 
strictly soft sell—just a question of let- 
ting the insured know his payment alter- 
natives. After all, it is the insured who 
foots all of our bills in the last analy- 
sis, so it is only fair that he be told how 
he can go about doing so, 

“Many insureds will w ant to pay cash, 
which is fine, as there is no better 
method of payment. But the agent never 
knows whether the insured would prefer 
monthly payments until he asks, so don’t 
let your agents run the risk of losing 
lines by failing even to let the insured 
know what choices he has. Certainly 
the agent owes that much to his clients. 
That business can be lost by failing to 
tell the insured about monthly payments 


Budgeting Brings 


GEORGE FAUNCE III 


has been brought home to us on a num- 
ber of occasions by agents telling us of 
unfortunate experiences they have had. 

“In the mind of one insured the failure 
of his first agent even to mention the 
existence of installment facilities was a 
sufficiently important error of omission 
to warrant his placing his business with 


the man who had told him about such 
facilities. Not unexpectedly, the agent 
who lost a $2,500 account has since 


actively worked premium budgeting into 
his daily rountine. That may save him 
accounts in the future but it won’t get 
him back the one he lost. Your produc- 
ers can avoid similar experiences by 
just letting their insureds know about 
the monthly payment plans they have 
to offer. 
Competitive Value of Premium 
Budgeting 


“Closely tied in with the production 
aspect of premium budgeting is its com- 
petitive value. By merchandising the 
quality product which they have to offer, 
independent agents can meet head-on 
the dollars and cents challenge posed by 
the direct writers. In insurance, as with 
anything else, the public wants quality 
and will buy if it can fit into the budget. 
Through the use of monthly payments 
your agents can turn the price argument 
of the direct writers around and make 
it work for them. 

“Actively pushing the budgeting of 
premiums offers another big production 
plus to agents—more time to sell. By 
getting prepaid premiums’ through 
budgeting, the agent rids himself of con- 
siderable office detail and collection work 
which would face him if he carried his 

(Continued on Page 27) 





EUA Public Relations 


(Continued from Page 23) ““*, 


Further, the field clubs will recognize, 
too, that “the old order changeth” and 
alert themselves to the type of meeting 
and the kind of programs that will best 
serve the business in the future. 

The field club will remain as the 
strongest link in the chain of converting 


public relations and educational end- 
deavors from the top decisions on 
through to the local agents and the 


public in our territory. 
Broader Membership for Field Clubs 


In recognition of these changing 
phases and the creation of the Insurance 
Information Institute, your public rela- 
tions committee has restudied the recom- 
mended constitution and by-laws under 
which field clubs operate and has recom- 
mended that each become a truly recog- 
nized unit of capital stock insurance 
activity by opening active membership 
to all salaried employes of companies 
who travel the territory which would 
include salaried staff adjusters, engi- 
neers, inspectors, inland marine special- 
ists and others who serve with multiple 
line fieldmen in dealing with local agents 
and the public. 

Further, that associate membership in 
field clubs be limited to salaried em- 
ployes of organizations owned by or 
supported by assessment on capital stock 
insurance companies, it being recognized 
that others in business for themselves 
must of necessity have no special inter- 
est in the guidance given to field club 
operations and needed for the future suc- 
cessful functioning of the field club as 
an adjunct to the educational and public 
relations phases of our business. 


Public Relations in Rate Level 
Adjustments 


The excellent program developed by 
South Carolina Rating Bureau under the 
guidance of public relations counsel, re- 
tained for the purpose, was recom- 
mended in principle to the several rating 
organizations and their governing com- 
mittees. 

It was recognized that the details of 
any such program should be within the 
purview of each rating organization’s 
governing body but it was suggested that 
facilities of existing organizations such 
as “Information Centers” could be used 
for the purpose of getting the story to 
the public through available channels. 

This is the fourth year that we have 
joined with the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies to help promote 
the worthwhile “Slow Down and Live” 
campaign. 

Last year, the campaign demonstrated 
the tremendous impact of the “Slow 
Down and Live” message upon automo- 
bile drivers throughout the country, and 
during the vacation season from Mem- 
orial Day to Labor Day, there was a re- 
duction of 704 traffic deaths compared 
with the same period in 1957 despite an 
upward curve in summer highway travel. 
Continued and enlarged support of the 


campaign will undoubtedly accelerate 
this downward trend. 
This year, our member company 
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groups have ordered increased amounts 
of material for distribution and three 
members will feature the story of the 
campaign in their monthly publications 
to agents and others. 

Rating and other company-supported 
organizations have distributed leaflets 
and bumper strips to their employes. 
Two thousand field club members and 
169 local boards have received the mate- 
rial directly through our mailing lists 
and will cooperate in promoting this 
important campaign. 


1958 Field Club Public Relations 


Report of field club public relations 
activities including the list of field- 
men who helped to make 1958 a success- 
ful year has been sent to member com- 
panies. It is gratifying to note that 308 
fieldmen participated in 225 talks and 
869 film showings before an audience 
of over 157,000 people during 1958. This, 
of course, was in addition to field club 
activities such as effective salesmanship 
and other educational programs, high- 
way safety and ‘town inspections. 

Fieldmen conduct much of this work 
during “off hours” when they would 
not otherwise be engaged in activity for 
their respective companies. For example, 
many talks and film showings are given 
during noon hour luncheon periods and 
in the evenings at civic affairs. The edu- 
cational work with agents’ groups and 
others likewise takes place during times 
that would not conflict with the field- 
men’s regular work. 

Following the disasterous school fire 
in ‘Chicago, field clubs gave special 
emphasis to encouraging school boards 
to use the National Board’s safety pro- 
gram including regular local inspections 
and your fieldmen cooperated fully in 
his program, 


Under-Insurance 


The “insurance-to-value” program, 
vhich continues as an important public 
relations project of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, gathered further 
impetus through distribution of their 
latest well-designed folder on this sub- 
ject. Local boards and field club mem- 
bers ordered nearly 50,000 copies shortly 
after it was introduced. 

Through the cooperation of member 
companies and their New York _ sub- 
urban fieldmen, there have been two 
field clubs created in the separate geo- 
graphical areas to replace the old field 
club. This follows recommendation made 
at our midyear meeting of June, 1958 
in connection with studies made to im- 
prove the cooperative work of field clubs 
in public relations and educational ven- 
tures. 

It also recognizes the economy of local 
meetings plus concentration of field 
effort in territory of domicile. We urge 
complete support of: member companies 
in suggesting that their fieldmen join 
the new field clubs and take an active 
interest in the work for the common 
good of the business. 
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Faunce On Financing 
(Continued from Page 26) 


insureds. Thus, he not only saves money 
by reducing office overhead, but he can 
also spend more productive time with 
his clients. 

“T do not need to tell you that the 
problem of collecting agency balances 
is far less formidable when the agent 
has money to pay you. Another very 
important point is that the aggravation 
and expense of flat cancellations can be 
alleviated through premium budgeting. 
The insured, in making a down payment, 
does two things. First, he obtains a 
| fnancial stake in the policy and is there- 
© fore more likely to continue paying; 
» and secondly, the earned premium in the 
© early stages of the policy term is cov- 
ered. 


















LN What General Agent Can Do 
weg “What can a managing general agent 
- do to help bring these desirable results 
pid 2 about?” Mr. Faunce asked, “The an- 
CONN. swer is that he can follow the course of 
ae. intelligent action. All it consists of is 
| educating your field staff in what pre- 
mounts mium_ budgeting can accomplish, so that 
th ~ they in turn can help the agent work it 
bab: 4 effectively into his production routine. 
of the |) One of the principal functions of the 
se ' managing general agent is to provide 
© guidance and assistance in various direc- 
ported p tions to his producers. Premium budget- 
leaflets § ing is no exception. 
Ployes. | “In the process of educating your 
rs_and i agents on premium budgeting there is 
mate- | one very important step which you can 
B lists take to help yourselves and that is to 
g this remind your agents over and over again 
| to be sure to indicate that you are in 
i _ the picture as general agent when they 
' use a budget plan for their insureds. 
ations | Too often the originating producer fails 
field- | to list on the budget agreement the gen- 
ccess- | eral agent to whom he reports. 
com- | “Naturally, the premium budgeting 
at 308 | organization cannot very well inform 
s and |, you that the premium is being financed 
lience | if the agent does not pass the word 
This, _ along. In such cases, the general agent 
| club | may be kept in the dark as to the exist- 
nship ence of financing until the unhappy day 
high- when the insured defaults and the com- 
; pany requests the general agent to see 
work to it that the gross unearned premium 
vould is refunded to the premium budgeting 
y for organization in accordance with the in- 
mple, sured’s assignment. 
given “The resulting confusion and irritation 
; and could have been entirely avoided had 
edu- the producer listed the general agent in 
and the first instance. 
Himes 5 
F eld- Keeping General Agents Informed 
“There is one other simple companion 
fire step you can take which will further 
ecial | assist you in being informed of financing 
ards | transactions, and that is to urge your 
pro- | companies to let you know when they 
Hons F receive a finance notice. In that way, 
y in even if the agent forgets to list you, 





















you will be in on it from the beginning 
and will not be taken by surprise later 
on. Although I can only speak for Afco, 
I can assure you that we are anxious 
to cooperate with general agents in every 
way possible and to our way of think- 
ing that cooperation consists in large 
part of keeping them fully informed at 
every stage of the budgeting trans- 
action,” Mr. Faunce stated. 

“I would like to mention briefly the 
matter of the insured defaulting in pay- 


© ment, with consequent refund of the 


unearned premium. Sometimes agencies 


i and companies have a tendency to mag- 


nify that aspect of premium budgeting, 
which is admittedly irritating, out of all 
Proportions, thereby obscuring the posi- 
tive features, If you will bear in mind 
that for every insured who defaults in 
1S payments there are a great many 
who make all of their payments promptly 
and without incident and if you will also 
ep in mind that the very insured who 
defaults in making his installments may 
well have been a free-loader carried by 
the agent and later cancelled flat, the 
it notices may be a little easier to 

When you come right down to it, in 
Most cases everybody concerned is 


actually ahead of the game even though 
there is a default, because they have 
the use of the prepaid premium until 


default occurs. It really differs very 
little from cancellation by the insured 
after paying the premium in cash. 
How Afco Can Assist 

“Afco occupies a unique position in 
the premium financing field, since it is 
the only nationwide budgeting facility 
within the industry available to inde- 
pendent local agents of all reputable and 
financially sound agency companies. The 
480 agency fire and casualty companies 
subscribing to Afco’s program consti- 
tute the major portion of the industry. 

“Afco’s sole purpose is to provide a 
worthwhile service to the members of 
the American Agency System and their 
companies, and we are better equipped 
to provide that service on a more local 
basis through our six regional offices 
located in New York, Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco,” Mr. Faunce revealed. 
“The industry-wide character of Afco’s 
operation provides the independent agent 
with as broad and flexible a vehicle for 
premium budgeting as can be obtained. 

“With Afco your agents can have one 
budget plan in their office which will 
give them a complete package. Most of 
the individual insurance company plans 
which you have seen advertised in recent 
months are limited to policies of that 
company only. Afco helps preserve and 
strengthen the agent’s freedom to place 
different coverages with different com- 
panies for his insureds, a freedom which 
is the very cornerstone of the agent’s 
independence. 

Covering Commercial Coverage 

“Afco’s facilities for handling com- 
mercial coverages should be of especial 
interest to large organizations such as 
managing general agencies. Commercial 
premiums constitute over 80% of the 
160 million dollar premium volume Afco 
has handled in the five years it has been 
in business. One reason for that is Afco’s 
willingness to work with the agent in 
setting up a tailor-made plan to suit the 
needs of a particular business concern. 
Many budget accounts have been set 
up for businessmen whose income is of 
a seasonal nature, providing for install- 
ment payments only during the periods 
of seasonal income.” 


Buffalo Names Boykin & Co. 
Alabama General Agents 


Victor T. Ehre, president of the Buf- 
falo Insurance ‘Co., announices the ap- 
pointment of Boykin and Co. of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. as managing general 
agents for that state. Boykin and (Co. 
was established in 1946 and represents 
several prominent old line companies. 

Claude Boykin was the organizing 
president of the Alabama Association of 
Managing General Agents. Active in 
the Blue Goose, the is a past most loyal 
gander of the Alabama Pond and past 
deputy most loyal grand gander of ‘the 
Honorable Order of Blue Goose. Mr. 
Boykin is also president of the Alabama 
Fire Underwriters Association. 








Dugan Joins Reliance 
In New York City Office 


Raymond G. Shepard, vice president- 
manager of the New York department of 
Reliance Insurance Co., announces ap- 
pointment of Thomas A. Dugan as spec- 
ial agent. He will assist the production 
superintendent, Joseph H. Kiefer, in the 
New York metropolitan territory. Mr. 
Dugan has had fire and inland marine 
underwriting and production experience 
and has served this area for 25 years 
having a wide acquaintance among 
brokers. 


ROLLA D. PATTON DIES 

Rolla D, Patton, 61, Rochester, N. Y., 
insurance agent 42 years, died recently 
at his home. He was a member of the 
Insurance Agents Assn. of Monroe 
County and the Rochester Life Under- 
writers Association. He formerly was 
field supervisor for Aetna Life in the 
Rochester area. 

















Fast Goud Sewice 


AS CLOSE AS THE NEAREST MAILBOX 


When your clients need Administrator or Executor bonds, 
they need them in a hurry. Royal-Globe’s post card appli- 
cation is now good for bonds up to $50,000, without appli- 


cant’s signature. 

This is just one sales item in Royal- 
Globe’s completely streamlined bond 
service. Another sales advantage is 
the brand-new “Attorney’s Kit” 
with applications, memo pad and 
other useful information. 

Call your Royal-Globe bond special 
representative today for complete 
information on our new bond ser- 
vice. He is a member of your local 
R-G mobile production team, 
another reason why we say Royal- 
Globe is 


“TOPS IN EVERY SERVICE” 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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IMIB Issues Forms, Rates, Rules 


For Radioactive Contamination Risks 


The Inland Marine Insurance Bureau 
has issued forms, rates and rules for 
writing radioactive contamination insur- 
ance, The filings were tendered to become 
effective June 15 in all jurisdictions in 
which the bureau is licensed except, in 
the East, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland. They will become 
effective in these states when accepted 
by the respective Insurance Departments. 

The rules, as issued by Harold L. 
Wayne, general manager of IMIB, state: 

“T It is permissible to insure against 
loss by radioactive contamination to 
property falling within a class of inland 
marine insurance for which rates, rules 
and forms are filed by the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau. 

“2. Such radioactive contamination in- 
surance shall be written only under a 
separate policy granting no other insur- 
ance; and only in conjunction with an 
inland marine policy covering the same 
property against other perils. The rules 
applicable to such other insurance shall 
apply to policies insuring against radio- 
active contamination except when clearly 
inapplicable or when otherwise provided 
in these rules. In case of conflict be- 
tween such rules and the rules in this 


section, the latter, in their application 
to radioactive contamination, — shall 
govern. However, notwithstanding any- 


thing to the contrary anywhere in these 
rules, these rules do not apply to Regis- 
tered mail or first class mail except to 
the extent, if any, specifically provided 
in the rules applicable to those classes. 


Forms 


“3. Forms, including the proposal, shall 
be only such as are approved by the 
bureau. Filed forms required or per- 
mitted to be used with the policy in 
conjunction with which the radioactive 
contamination policy is issued shall be 
used with radioactive contamination poli- 
cies in the same circumstances, except 
when clearly inapplicable or otherwise 
provided in these rules. 

“4. The bureau may authorize and ap- 
prove special rates or policy conditions 
on specifically submitted risks not cov- 
ered by these rules. 

“5. It shall not be permissible to issue 
a policy covering property elsewhere 
than in a building or part thereof occu- 
pied by the insured or bailee to whom 
the property is entrusted, the building 
or occupied part to be specifically de- 
scribed in the policy. 

“6. Each risk subject to these rules is 
to be submitted to the company for 
rating and the company shall not rate 
any risk unless the required proposal 
is completed in ink, or typed, properly 
signed and dated within 60 days of 
receipt by the company. 


Rating Procedure 


“ 


7. Rating formula and minimum pre- 
mium—annual (including annual adjust- 
ment) and monthly reporting policies. 
Procedure: 

“(a) Determine applicable specific an- 
nual fire contents rate on basis set 
forth. 

“(b) Determine applicable specific an- 
nual extended coverage contents rate on 
basis set forth. 

“(c) Total such fire and extended cov- 
erage contents rates to ascertain appli- 
cable rate range in rate table. 

“(d) Determine rate from rate range 
and occupancy group applicable. If more 
than one occupancy group describes the 
hazards, use the highest rated group for 
the entire premises. 

“(e) The rate ascertained in (d) above 


is the annual rate for the policy. The 
fire and extended coverage contents rates 
are not to be charged. 

Basis for determination of specific an- 
nual fire and extended coverage contents 

rates; 

“(a) 80% coinsurance basis (for monthly 
reporting policies only use highest co- 
insurance basis available) as promulgated 
by the fire rating organization having 
jurisdiction. 

“(b) lt promulgated rate is based on 
a lower coinsurance percentage only with 
no credit for higher coinsurance, or 1s 
promulgated on a flat basis only, use 
the lower coinsurance or flat rate. 

“(c) lf rate with 90% or 100% co- 
insurance clause is mandatory, use such 
rate. 

“Monthly reporting form policies—It 
is permissible to issue a poucy covering 
against loss by radioactive contamination 
on a monthly reporting basis only if 
the policy in conjunction with which the 
radioactive contamination policy is issued 
is written on such basis. Compute the 
annual rate as indicated. Divide the 
annual rate by twelve to obtain the 
monthly rate. 

Minimum Annual Premiums 
“The minimum annual premium shall 
be $20 except for policies subject to 
annual adjustment of premium and 
monthly reporting policies that are sub- 
ject to monthly payment of premium, in 
which case it shall be $50. 

“The radioactive contamination policy 
shall be written on the same coinsurance 
basis, if any, as the policy in conjunction 
with which it is issued, irrespective of 
the co-insurance basis used to determine 
the rate, but in no event on the basis 





Atlantic Companies Back 
“Books Abroad” Campaign 


Melquiades J. Gamboa, deputy perma- 
nent ambassador from the Philippines to 
the United Nations, visited the home 
office of the Atlantic Companies in New 
York last week to accept, for his country, 
the first group of books contributed 
under the “Books Abroad” campaign— 
part of President Eisenhower’s People- 
to-People Program. 

Miles F. York, president of the 
Atlantic Companies, welcomed the am- 
bassador and said he was particularly 
happy that these books were going to 
the Philippines because “there is no 
nation on earth that is closer in spirit 
to the United States.” 

The Atlantic Companies have already 
collected well over half of the quota of 
1,000 books. 





Marine Office of America 
Opens Montreal Office 


The Marine Office of America an- 
nounces opening of a new Canadian office 
in Montreal on June 11, to provide more 
efficient service for producers in this 
rapidly ibis marine insurance mar- 
ket. The Montreal office, located at 276 
St. James Street, West, will be man- 
aged by F. Lincoln Walter. 

Mr. Walter entered the employ of 
the Marine Office in 1933 and has served 
as assistant underwriter, underwriter and 
service office manager. After five years 
in the army during World War II, he 
returned to the Marine Office in 1946. 
Since that time he has been co-manager 
of the Los Angeles office. 





Suspension of Nuclear 


Exclusion to Mail Covers 
On May 26, the Inland Marine Insur- 


ance Bureau submitted a filing to all 
Insurance Departments providing for 
suspension of application of the nuclear 
exclusion to registered and first class 
inail insurance until January 1, 1960, 
with the understanding that the suspen- 
sion will automatically apply to all out- 
standing policies as well as new policies 
issued prior to January 1, 1960. 

The filing was submitted to become 





of less than 80%. effective immediately upon approval. As 
Rate Table 
Rate Occupancy Occupancy Occupancy Occupancy Occupancy Occupancy 
Range Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 
Up to $ .079 -002 04 .013 -013 .021 Subject to 
08 to .159 .003 -006 -016 -016 .027 specific 
16 to .259 .004 .008 -020 .020 -035 rating based 
26 to .509 -006 .013 -030 .030 055 on advice 
Si to 4750 009 018 -040 -040 075 of Nuclear 
.76 to 1.009 .011 .023 -050 -050 .095 Ins. Rating 
1.01 to 1.509 .016 .033 .076 -070 135 Bureau 
1.51 to 2.009 -021 -043 -090 .090 ZS 
2.01 to 3.009 .031 -063 -130 -130 .255 
All over 3.009 051 103 .21¢ .210 .415 


Occupancy Groups 

“Group r — No known hazard. 

“Group 2 — Use or storage of radio- 
isotopes (not to exceed 500 millicuries) 
in hermetically sealed containers for 
gaging, radiography or inspection pur- 
poses, or within instruments or neutron 
sources; also the use of hermetically 
sealed Metallic Cobalt 60 for irradiation. 

“Group 3 — Use, storage or processing 
of Radium, Thorium, unenriched Uran- 
ium or alloys or compounds containing 
these materials. 

“Group 4 — Use, storage or processing 
of radioisotopes ‘(other than Metallic 
Cobalt, Radium, Thorium and unenriched 
Uranium) ina ‘total amount not exceed- 
ing 10 Millicuries, 

“Group 5 — Use, storage or processing 
of radioisotopes (other than Metallic 
Cobalt 60, Radium, Thorium and unen- 
riched Uranium) in a total amount not 
exceeding 500 Millicuries. 

“Group 6 — Use, storage or processing 
of radioisotopes (other than Metallic 
Cobalt 60, Radium, Thorium and unen- 
riched Uranium) in a total amount ex- 
ceeding 500 Millicuries.” 


MacCormack Wins Golf 
Trophy at Marine Meet 


Tom MacCormack of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group was winner of the members’ 








of this date, the suspension has been 
approved or has become effective in the 
following jurisdictions: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia. 





competition trophy for low gross at the 
fourth annual golf outing of the Amer- 
ican Marine Insurance Forum, held at 
Nassau County Park. Anthony Raia of 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
won the President’s Cup challenge trophy 
for the outstanding round of the day. 
Among other prize winners were Pete 
Sutherland, ‘Bob Higgins, Ed King, Clovis 
Anding, Charles Ferstler, Fred Winters 
and Irving Plitt. The low net foursome 
consisted of Arch Cusson, Art DeYeso, 
Chip Sparling and Tom MacCormack. 





State Farm Meeting With 


Banks Financing Autos 

About 70 bankers from around the 
country met in Bloomington, IIl., June 
15 and 16 for the annual meeting ‘of the 
State Farm Lender’s Group, a national 
association of banks working with State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 


Chubb & Son Partner 
To Retire on June 3( 





























JUNIUS L. POWELL 


Chubb & Son announces retirement a 
of June 30 of Junius L. Powell, one of 
its longest active partners. Mr. Powell, 
a member of the firm sinice 1925, is also 
a senior vice president and director of 
Federal Insurance Co. and Compania de 
Seguros Federal de Cuba, 
Vigilant Insurance Co. and a trustee of 
Chubb Foundation. The long associa- 





tion with Chubb & Son started in 1920 4 





when he left the Aetna Casualty and § 
Surety where he had been a claim at- § 
torney since receiving his LL.B. from § 


Washington and Lee University in 1914, 
with the exception of 1917-19 when he 
served as a lieutenant with the Sixteenth 
Infantry in France. 

His initial assignment, supervision of 
the automobile claim department, was 
soon enlarged to include casualty claims 
of the United States Guarantee and the 
inland marine claim department so that, 
in general, all non-marine claims have 
ben under his direction. Over the years, 
with characteristic alertness and energy, 
he has also supervised the underwriting 
of personal inland marine, automobile 
and casualty lines in addition to devoting 
considerable time to production and 
agency relationships. 

Mr. Powell’s broad knowledge of in- 
surance and his wide acquaintance with 
both agents and company officials have 
received repeated recognition.. In addi- 
tion to serving On numerous committees, 
he was president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association, chairman of 


the executive committee of that organi- © 


zation and the Inland Marine Insurance 
Bureau and. is a director of General Ad- 


justment Bureau. 


Mr. Powell will continue as a director 
of the Federal and Vigilant and keep 
his office at 90 John Street, New York 
City. 


Nettleship With Hartford 


Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., was elected 
an assistant vice president of Hartford 
Fire Group, President James C, Hullett 
announced. 

Mr. Nettleship is a vice president of 
Columbian National Life, a member of 
the Hartford Fire Group. In his new 
position, Mr. Nettleship will be associated 
with Vice President Barnard Flaxman 
of the Hartford Fire Investment Depart- 
ment. He will assume his post at Hart- 
ford next month. 





in financing automobile purchases ; for 
its policyholders. 

Bert Alcott, State Farm’s 
Supervisor, estimates the plan saves 
policyholders millions of dollars om 
financing and insurance costs annually. 
Local State Farm, agents can arrange 
low-cost car financing through over 9, 
cooperating banks in the U. S. and 
Canada. Home offices of State Farm 
Mutual are in Bloomington. 


, 
“Bank Plan’ 
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Calif. Safe Driver Plan Revised to 
Ease Reduced Rate Requirements 


appear in the table on this page. 
In addition to liberalizing the plan in 
these respects, the two rating organiza- 


San Francisco, June 14—The first six 
weeks of experience under the “point” 
system Safe Driver Insurance Plan, plus 
constructive suggestions from agents and 
brokers, as well as the press, have re- 
sulted in changes in the plan that make 


it easier for California motorists to earn 


a reduction in their automobile insurance 
rates. ; 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association, which on 
May 1 introduced the experimental un- 
derwriting approach in California on 
behalf of their more than 200 affiliated 
insurance companies, announced today 
that they were liberalizing the plan. 

The two rating organizations said they 
were acting “to keep our promise to 
the insurance buying public of California 
to be prompt in making whatever changes 
might be actuarially possible to make the 
Safe Driver Insurance Plan more equit- 
able for all.” 

The rating organizations said that the 
general concept of the plan is receiving 
widespread public acceptance and this 
favorable reception, together with the 
initial experience under the plan, has 
pointed the way to further improve- 
ments which are effective immediately. 


More “Breaks” For Motorists 
The announced changes in the plan 


tions increased the penalties for con- 
victions for five serious moving traffic 
violations. 

Heretofore, one point was assigned for 
each moving traffic violation for which 
any driver resident in the household was 
convicted while operating a private pass- 
enger type automobile, regardless of the 
gravity of the offense. 

Under the plan as revised, five points 
will be assigned against a household 
with a driver who has been convicted 
of any of the following: 1. Driving while 
intoxicated or under the influence of 
drugs. 2. Failure to stop and report when 
involved in an accident. 3. Homicide or 
assault arising out of the operation of 
a motor vehicle. 4. Driving during a 
period while license is suspended or re- 
voked. 

Three points will be assigned against 
a household with a driver who has been 
convicted of reckless driving. 

Exempt Convictions and Accidents 

With respect to all other convictions 
for moving traffic violations one point 
will be assigned, except that under the 
plan as revised convictions for the fol- 
lowing will not be regarded as moving 
traffic violations: Lights or other equip- 
ment, except brakes. Display of license 


give motorists further breaks in taking plates. Failure to have in possession 
Points Old Rate New Rate 
Assigned Schedule Schedule 
0 20% below basic rate 20% below basic rate 
1 Basic rate 10% below basic rate 
2 Basic rate plus 25% Basic rate 
3 Basic rate plus 50% Basic rate plus 20% 
4 Basic rate plus 75% Basic rate plus 40% 
> Basic rate plus 100% Basic rate plus 70% 
6 or more Basic rate plus 100% Basic rate plus 100% 


out or renewing their automobile liability 
and collision insurance. Among the 
changes are these: 

1. The plan has been revised so that 
a motorist can demonstrate he was not 
at fault in the accident and thus escape 
assignment of a point. This has been 
done by expanding the list of accident 
situations in which a motorist will be 
deemed not to have been at fault. 

2. The driving period upon which rates 
are based is shortened from three years 
to two years. 

3. Risks with new drivers who have 
been licensed less than two years will 
be eligible for the “safe driver” discounts 
if their point record warrants a reduction. 
Heretofore, a risk with an inexperienced 
driver was not eligible for the discount. 


10% Discount for First-Timers 


4. The effect of the first point for a 
chargeable accident or moving traffic 
violation conviction is softened by grant- 
ing a 10% reduction from the basic rate 
for these “first timers” unless the con- 
viction is for any one of these five 
Serious violations: reckless driving, 
drunken driving, hit and run, driving 
while license is suspended or revoked, or 
homicide or assault arising out of the 
Operation of the motor vehicle. Appli- 
Calits with no points still get a 20% 
reduction. 

5. Percentage surcharges are reduced 
so that even risks, with two points will 
Pay only the basic rate, that is, the 
rate that applied before the plan was 
introduced, 

The old and new rate schedules ac- 
cording to the points record of risks 


driver’s license, provided there is a valid 
one in existence. 

Inadequate muffler or excessive escape 
of exhaust products, Failure to sign or 
display registration card. 

When accidents result in chargeable 
moving traffic convictions, points will 
also be assigned for such convictions. 

Under the plan as revised no points 
will be assigned for accidents under the 
following circumstances: 

If applicant or other operator residing 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Roland H. Lance Named President 


Of Insurance Information Institute 


Hartford Fire Officer, Chr. of Board of I.I.1.; Vice Pres. is 
Paul B. Cullen, Aetna C. & S., and Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul C. Wilson, Standard Accident; Board Members 


Roland H. Lange, assistant to the 
president and also vice president of 
the Hartford Fire Group, on Tuesday 
(June 16) became the first president of 
the newly established Insurance Infor- 
mation Institute. This organization will 
combine, for the first time, all of the 
public relations facilities and operations 
of seven nationally established capital 
stock organizations representing 292 in- 
surance companies. 

Paul B, Cullen, manager of the infor- 
mation and education department of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, became vice 
president, and Paul C. Wilson, senior vice 
president of the Standard Accident In- 
surance Co., secretary-treasurer. As 
president of the Institute, Mr. Lange 
also becomes chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Lange, a native of Chicago, has 
been with the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co. Group since 1930 and one of its 
officers since 1951. He is serving his 
third term as chairman of the public 
relations committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Mr. Cullen has long been identified 
with public relations through his com- 
pany Aetna Casualty & Surety, and is 
a member of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Cos. 

Mr. Wilson is chairman of the public 
relations committee of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. 

The three top officers of the new 
organization were unanimously elected 
by the board of directors at its own 
first formal meeting. The board mem- 
bers, appointed by the seven charter 
member organizations at an organiza- 
tional meeting on June 3, follow: 

Representing the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Cos.: Charles J. Haugh, 
vice president, The Travelers; Paul 
Wilson, Standard Accident, and Herbert 
P. Stellwagen, executive vice president, 
Indemnity Insurance “Co. of North 
America. 

Representing the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters: Paul B. Cullen, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and J. Harry 
Bibby, executive vice president, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. 

Representing the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters: Roland H. Lange, 
Hartford Fire, and William L. Nolen, 
United States manager, North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Co. 

Representing the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association: H. Clay John- 
son, deputy United States manager, 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group and T. T. 
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Grimson, executive vice president, Crum 
& Forster. 

Representing the Surety Association 
of America: William T. Harper, chair- 
man of the board and president, Mary- 
land Casualty. 

Representing the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association: Harold Jackson, 
United States manager, Indemnity Ma- 
rine Assurance Co. 

Representing the Inland Marine In- 


surance Bureau: Herbert E. Soward, 
vice president, America Fore-Loyalty 
Group. 


I.1.1. Representation Set-up 
The actual membership of the Institute 
is comprised of the seven organizations, 
which in turn appoint their own con- 
stitutionally allotted representatives on 








Montgomery Ward | Buying 
Into Nationwide Corp.? 


Reports circulating in Columbus, O., 
and pointed to in Ohio State Journal 
are to the effect that Nationwide Corp. 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. are 
getting together; that Montgomery 
Ward is seeking 25% stock interest 
in Nationwide. No confirmation or 
denial could be obtained from either 
party as we went to press. It’s under- 
stood that Montgomery Ward is de- 
sirous of competing with Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. in the insurance field. 
Another tip-off is that Nationwide’s 
stock has advanced recently from $22 
to $29 currently bid. 











the board of directors. Membership on 
the working committees will be appointed 
by the president from among the com- 
pany membership of the member organi- 
zations. The Institute will operate in all 
fields of insurance except life and 
A, & Hi 

A committee was appointed charged 
with the duty of selecting, subject to the 
approval of the board, a general man- 
ager, who will become the full-time 
administrative head. At the time he takes 
office, the present public relations staffs 
of the member organizations will be 
transferred to the Institute, which there- 
after will carry out all public relations 
activities for the seven organizations 
under a single management. Technical 
personnel presently attached to some of 
the existing public relations offices will 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Royal-Globe Expansion 
Shown by Va. Beach Meet 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group recently 
brought together its country-wide bond 
underwriting and production staff in a 
three-day meeting at Virginia Beach, Va., 
May 25-27. 

The meeting, first of its kind for the 
Royal-Globe bonding staff, is part of a 
program of expanding bonding facilities 
which has seen the company’s bond 
staff quadruple since 1953. Today, the 
company has bond special representatives 
offering on-the-spot bonding service in 
23 of its regional offices. 

Attending the meeting, in addition to 
the bond staff, were A. C. Seymour, 
deputy United States manager and execu- 
tive vice president; and Graham Watts, 
assistant United States manager and vice 
president. Chairman was A. A, Christian, 
manager, bond department, assisted by 
B. E. Joline, associate bond manager. 





MICHELBACHERS IN NEW HOME 
G. F. Michelbacher, retired president 
of Great American Indemnity, and Mrs. 
Michelbacher have announced to their 
many friends in the business that they 
have moved to Saratoga, California. The 
address is 15201 Quito Road and phone 
number—ELgato 4-9680. 


WIIS MARKS 7TH ANNIVERSARY 

Celebrating the 7th anniversary of 
Western Insurance Information Service, 
officers and members of the board of 
directors of WIIS will gather at 
Angeles for a mid-season meeting, Mon- 
day, June 22. 


Los 


Calif. Auto Plan 


(Continued from Page 29) 


in the same household, or owner, is re- 
imbursed by, or on behalf o1, a person 
responsible tor the accident or has judg- 
ment against such person. 

{f automobile of an applicant or other 
operator resident in the same househoid 
is struck in rear by another vehicie, anu 
the applicant or other resident operator 
has not been convicted of a moving 
traffic violation in connection with the 
accident. 

lf automobile operated by appucant or 
other operator resident in the same 
household is damaged by “hit and run” 
driver, provided applicant or other oper- 
ator so reports the accident to proper 
authority within 24 hours. 

If automobile is lawfully parked. 

If operator of the other automobile 
involved in such accident was convicted 
of a moving traffic violation and the 
applicant or other operator resident in 
the same household was not convicted of 


a moving traffic violation in connection 
with the accident. 
How the Plan Works 


Under the plan as revised the auto 
mobile liability and collision insurance 
rates for private passenger car 
depend upon the number of points ac- 
cumulated over the past two years, 


risks 


One point is assigned against the 
household where the applicant or a 


driver has been involved in a 
accident resulting in bodily 
$50 damage to property, in- 
own. One point is also 
each conviction of a moving 


resident 
chargeable 
injury or 
cluding his 
assigned for 


trafic violation other than the five 
serious offenses, except that certain 
minor traffic offenses are not regarded 


violations. 
two years the 


as moving traffic 

A household where for 
drivers have not been involved in a 
chargeable accident and have not been 
convicted of a chargeable moving traffic 


violation has no points and thus earns 
a 20% discount from the basic rate. 

A household with one point earns a 
10% discount from the basic rate. A 


household with two points will pay the 
basic rate; with three points it will pay 
the basic rate plus 20% increase; with 
four points it will pay the basic rate 
plus 40%; with five points it will pay 
the basic rate plus 70%; with six or 
more noints it will pay the basic rate 


plus 100% 


Nationwide Helps Educate 


Union People on Insurance 

Columbus, Ohio—Nationwide Insurance 
participated in the AFL-CIO’s consumer 
counseling program, aimed at educating 
union membership to the intricacies of 
of the American economy. 

During a two-hour session at Columbus 
City Hall, June 9, three representatives 
of Nationwide spoke to a large group 
of union stewards and committeemen 
and their spouses, regarding the basic 
principles of property, personal, and 
Group insurance. The talk was oriented 
toward sound procedures to follow when 
purchasing insurance coverages. 

The insurance lecture was part of a 
nine-week program which the AFL -CIO 
initiated last April on a national scale. 
Purpose of it is to help guide American 
families away from the financial ruin in- 
duced by a lack of knowledge of the 


innerworkings of our economy. Other 
talks included instruction on family 
budgeting, borrowing money, family 


health, legal problems, and group buying. 

Spokesmen for AFL-CIO said _ that 
later a similar program will be open for 
public participation on a voluntary basis. 

The Nationwide speakers were W alter 
Hunsucker, agent training manager 
William A: Hyde, casualty actuary; and 
Robert E. Vanderbeek, Group pension 
sales manager. 





LARGE CAPACITY:-PROMPT SERVICE 


EXCESS LIMITS 


Adams-Davis Wedding 


A June wedding of interest to insur- 
ance people will take place tomorrow 
(June 20) when Shelby Moore Cullom 
Davis of New York, whose father is the 
well known insurance shares specialist 
and New York Stock Exchange member, 
will marry Wendy Ann Adams, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Weston Woollard 
Adams of Boston. The ceremony will 
be performed at the Leslie Lindsey 


Memorial Chapel, Boston, followed by 
a reception at the Adams home in Brook- 
line. 

Miss Adams, who has just been grad- 
uated from Vassar College, is the grand- 
daughter of Charles Francis Adams, 
famed historian and author. Her father 
is managing partner of Weston W. 
Adams Co., Boston investment house 
which is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Davis, Princeton graduate, class of 
1958, is an analyst in the investment 
department of the Bank of New York 
at 48 Wall Street, New York. 





WASHINGTON AUTO LIMITS 

Effective yesterday (June 18) min- 
imum auto liability coverage in the State 
of Washington has been increased from 
$5,000/10,000/1,000 to $10,000/20,000/5,000. 


ON 










Nelson New President 
Of N. J. Casualty Assn 


Andrew Nelson, resident manager 9 
American Casualty in East Orange, NF 
is the newly elected president of th 
Casualty Underwriters Association ¢ 
New Jersey which held its annual meet 
ing on June 10 in Newark, N. 

Other officers elected include: Vicel 
President—B. R. Schneider,  residen 
manager, Royal-Globe Insurance Grow 





East Orange; treasurer—Joseph kf = 
Peschel, assistant resident managerye =” 
Maryland Casualty, Newark; secretary-§ {fo 
David P. Myers, underwriting super) th 
visor, Aetna Casualty & Surety, Newark & ce 
Elected to the executive committe . 
were the following past -presidents—™ ce 
Paul S. Parris, resident vice president) pt 
Fidelity & Deposit; George A. Pail f 


resident manager, Fireman’s Fund, ani! 





John Kelly, Jr., manager, Ohio Cas. Si 
ualty, Newark. Poin 
EE 

ti 


A. J. HINKELMAN’S NEW POST - M 

The election of Allen J. Hinkelman af 
assistant secretary of New England Rep 
insurance Corp. of Boston is announce) 
by Ellis Carson, president. Mr. Hinke.” W 
man, widely experienced in the profes. 
sional reinsurance field, has_ recentl 
joined the organization. 
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Public Relations Drive 
On All-Industry Scale 


URGED BY JOHN T. GURASH 





Federal or State Compulsory Auto Insur- 
ance Feared by Western Ins. 
Information Spokesman 





With the growing public pressure for 
reduction of traffic accidents and the 
multiplicity of programs being advanced 
for dealing with the consequences of 
those accidents—both putting the insur- 
ance industry in the public spotlight to 
a greater degree than ever before — a 
correlated, industry-wide public relations 
program was never more needed than it 
is today. 

Addressing the Northern California 
Speakers Bureau of Western Insurance 
Information Service in San Francisco, 
John T. Gurash, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of WIIS and president of 
Meritplan Insurance Co., stated: “In view 
of the numerous proposals, plans and 
panaceas being advanced for the solution 
of the traffic accident problem, it is little 
wonder the insurance buying public is 
confused.” The real danger, he pointed 
out, is that all of this is only helping 
set the stage for the entrance of the 
Federal or State governments into the 
operation of the automobile insurance 
business. 

Commenting on the public reaction to 
the recently announced Safe Driver 
Rating Plan, Mr. Gurash said, “It is un- 
fortunate that some press stories have 
given the impression that the plan was a 
‘sock-the-public’ program, wherein the 
companies would receive more in sur- 
charges than they would give away in 
credits. Whether or not we are pro- 
ponents of the Safe Driver Insurance 
Plan is unimportant, The general public 
does not distinguish between plans and 
companies, but considers the insurance 
business as a single indivisible industry. 
The entire industry suffered by this kind 
of publicity.” 

65 Companies in WIIS 


In discussing the expansion of the 
WIIS program to the 11 western states, 
Mr. Gurash, who is also executive vice 
president of Pacific Employers Group, re- 
viewed the increasing activities and the 
membership in that public information 
and public relations organization. “While 
WIS does not represent the entire in- 
dustry,” he said, “the roster of members 
now totals 65 casualty insurance com- 
panies and represents every segment of 
the casualty insurance industry — stock 
companies, mutuals and reciprocals. 

“That is a most wholesome condition,” 
continued Mr. Gurash, “since all elements 
of the insurance industry have a substan- 
tial interest in the increasing public de- 
bate on the issues of automobile insur- 
ance. Never in the history of our industry 
has it been more important to do a con- 
tinuing and effective job of public rela- 
tions. We must see that the true in- 
surance story is told in the public dis- 
cussion arena. That is the part WIIS 
has been playing since its inception and 
will continue to play in an increasing 
measure as time goes on.” 


Recognize Real Issues 


That broad base of membership, he 
explained, has also resulted in greater 
public acceptance of WIIS pronounce- 
ments and expressions of cooperation 
from public officials. “The insurance in- 
dustry,” concluded Mr. Gurash, “would 
do well to recognize the real issues. They 
are not whether the business will ulti- 
mately all be written by the direct 
writers or the agency companies or by 
the reciprocals or the mutuals. Rather, 
the real stake is whether we will be in 
business at all. Our only competition is 
an uninformed and misguided public 
who, should they become sufficiently 
articulate, can propose or demand legis- 
ation that could spell the end of the 
automobile insurance industry as a free 
enterprise,” 

Also attending the meeting were James 
G. Shields, Jr., executive vice president, 
Industrial Indemnity Co. and chai:man 






ENGLAR SUCCEEDS BAUER 

R. Glover Bauer, Jr., of the United 
States F. & G., who has been secretary 
of the Casualty & Surety Club of Balti- 
more, Inc., for the past 13 years, has 
regretfully resigned due to other busi- 
ness obligations. 

D. F. Englar, Jr., of the same com- 
pany, has been appointed to succeed him 
as secretary. 


U. S. F. & G. Names Bauer 


Charles T. Bauer was elected assistant 
financial vice president at the meeting 
of the board of directors of United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty on May Mr. 
Bauer joined the company in 1954 as a 
securities analyst and was elected an 
assistant secretary in 1957. 








of the WIIS Northern California steer- 
ing committee, some 40 member com- 
pany representatives comprising the 
WIIS Northern California Speakers Bu- 
reau, and from Los Angeles, Albert H. 
Wood, WIIS executive director. 

Raymond L. Knapp, of Industrial In- 
demnity Co. and chairman of the North- 
ern California WIIS Speakers Bureau, 
who presided, reported that speaking 
engagements so far in ’59 have increased 
some 50% over the previous year. 
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State Farm Appointments 


State Farm Mutual Automobile an- 
nounces the following recent promo- 
tions : 


Stanford Schneider, assistant state di- 
rector for Illinois, to regional agency di- 
rector in the home office att Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

A. L. Seckinger, Jr., assistant state di- 
rector for Georgia, to regional agency 
director in the home office. 

Harold D. Poole, divisional claim su- 
perintendent in the Midwest regional of- 
fice at Bloomington, to general claim 
superintendent in the home office effec- 
tive in July. 


F. & D. PROMOTIONS IN HOUSTON 

The appointments of Roland F. Bone- 
witz and Max D. Scott as 
managers in the Houston, Tex., office of 
Fidelity & Deposit, and of Travis A. 
Yancey as manager of F. & D.’s service 
office in San Antonio, have been 
nounced by W. S. Price, vice president 
in charge at Houston. 

John H. Trueheart and V. A. 
ing, respectively associate manager and 
assistant manager in Houston, will con- 
tinue in those Mr. Price 
stated. 
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Commission dollars really pile up 


with this newest of group plans! 


Your commission earnings can get a real boost from Prudential’s 
Group Long Term Disability Benefit plans . . . the newest form of 
Group Insurance. To help you place — and profit from — these 
new and needed Group plans, Prudential’s Brokerage Service has 
designed the clearly written booklet illustrated above. It’s filled 
with valuable information to help you sell Group Long Term 
Disability. You can earn hundreds of commission dollars by 
taking advantage of the advice offered in this new booklet. For 
your free copy of Prudential’s “Group Long Term Disability 


Benefits,” send in this coupon today. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE +: ANNUITIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PROTECTION 
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You'll enjcy “THE TWENTICTH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 







TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, 

THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK By Md 

( Please send me a sample copy of 
“Group Long Term Disability 
Benefits.” 

CI would like to know more about 
Prudential’s Brokerage Services 
and how they can make insurance 
sales easier for me. 
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C. & S. Club of New York 
Has Perfect Day for Golf 


J. HAVERTY WINS LOW GROSS 





Annual Tournament at Baltusrol Club 
Has Record Attendance; Prizes 
Awarded by Henderson, Conrath 


The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York was blessed with clear skies but 
windy golf weather on June 15 for its 
annual tournament at Baltusrol Golf 
Club, Springfield, N. J. About 240 mem- 
bers and guests participated, a new high, 
and 320 stayed for dinner and an evening 
of good fellowship. They were welcomed 
by Johnny Farrell, the “pro” at Baltusrol, 
who is a former National Open cham- 
Club Executive Committee Member 
Standard Accident, long 
time member at Baltusrol, made ar- 
rangements to hold the tournament 
there, and everyone was pleased with the 
service and facilities. 

James M. Henderson, Fidelity & De- 
posit, who is the club’s president this 
year, was the genial host. At dinner he 
paid tribute to the golf committee con- 
sisting of Guy E. Conrath, American 
Insurance Group, chairman, who pre- 
sented the prizes; Edward Gorman, 
Fidelity & Deposit; George F. Mere- 
dith, Federal Insurance Co., and Fred 
Kehrii, Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
They put in a lot of hard work and so 
did James M. Grant, F. & D., who as 
secretary-treasurer of the club, handled 
arrangements and tickets. 

The “big moment” at the dinner came 
when President Henderson awarded the 
Ed P. O’Hanlon memorial trophy and 
the president’s bowl to J. Haverty of 
United States Casualty. He scored the 
best members’ low gross for 18 holes, 
shooting a 73 and with a handicap of 
only one. Runner-up was William W. 
Cochran, Reinsurance Corp. of New York, 
and third best low gross was made by 
R, J. Reynolds, American Re-Insurance. 

In the guests’ low gross competition 
the first prize went to J. Russell Clune, 
New York attorney, who shot a 7&8. Run- 
ner up was Robert Reeve of Lethbridge- 
Owens & Phillips, Inc., who also excels 


pion, 
Rankin Martin, 


as a squash tournament player. Third 
best was James Lee of Clason & Lee 
Agency, Inc., Brooklyn. 


Winners in Handicap Event—Members 


Keen competition prevailed in the 
handicap event for members, divided into 
three classes, and the winners were as 
follows: Class A (1-15) E. G. Diakoff, 
American Re-Insurance; H. Fred Witzel, 
also American Re-Insurance, and L. I. 
Templeman, Employers’ Group. Class B 
(16-25) Philip M. Winchester, head of 
his own adjusting firm; C. R, Smith, 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., and W. Kurz, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity. Class C (26 and over) D. M. 
Nally, Continental Casualty; William 
French, American Re-Insurance, and C. 
E. Glass, Jr.. Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. 

In the members-guests team competi- 
tion the winners were William M. Lalor, 
Peerless Insurance Co.; Agent Nuse of 
Bernardsville, N. J.; S & Slattengren, 
Seaboard Surety; John J. Vogel, Jr., of 
Smith, Biggs & Co., Inc., Newark; Roger 
Baker and H. Kessler, AIU. 

G. K. Coleman, insurance broker in 
Chatham, N. J., was first in the guest 
handicap low net, followed by D._Dick- 
man of Geyer & Geyer Agency, Ridge- 
wood, N. Y., and Walter J. Hill of 
Lukens, Savage & Washburn, New York. 
The kicker’s handicap event produced 
Don Ejifert of Eifert, French & Co., Inc., 
as winner, followed by E. C. Brady of 
Brewster-Badeau & Co., New York, and 
Pat Patroni of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 

Door prizes went to Charles Francis 


of Service Review, Inc., New York in- 
spection agency; Fred Skidmore of 
“eo Dorland & Co., New York, and 


. Herbert Stevenson, an agent in Plain- 
field. In the drawing for the set of 
irons. conducted by Johnny Farrell, Bal- 
tusrol’s “pro,” Ashby C. Taylor, Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., won this prize. 

















Great American’s New 
Select Driver Policy 


ANNOUNCED BY W. E. NEWCOMB 





Written in American National Fire; 
Group Changes to Subscribership in 
National Bureau, NAUA 





The Great American Companies an- 
nounce the introduction of a new econ- 
omy automobile policy “which will en- 
able its producers to compete with direct 
writers and other companies offering 
automobile insurance at reduced rates.” 

The new form called the Select Driver 
Policy is written in the American Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co. featuring a 
six-month term, renewable by payment 
of each subsequent six-month premium, 
direct billing and streamlined processing 
machine tabulated to reduce costs. 

“Our Select Driver Plan offers many 
advantages to producers,” said W. E. 
Newcomb, chairman and president, “such 
as relief from detailed office work, free- 
dom from credit and collection worries 
and complete simplicity of handling at 
the agency level. Our producers are now 
given the opportunity to distribute a 
quality product providing the standard 
coverage under the regular family auto- 
mobile policy which contains the usual 
broad coverages in the bodily injury, 
property damage, medical payments, un- 
insured motorist and material damage 
sections. Ownership of expirations by 
agents remains unchanged. 


Status in NBCU and NAUA Changed 


“Our staff has been studying various 
plans and surveying the automobile mar- 
ket for many months. Demands for a 
sound, competitive quality product have 
been received from the agency ranks in 
all sections of the country. Responding 
to these requests, we developed the 
Select Driver Plan. 

The Great American Companies elected 
to change their status with the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association from that of membership to 
that of subscribership. As a subscriber, 
the Great American will continue to 
offer the standard forms of coverage in 
all lines under the jurisdiction of those 
organizations as heretofore at manual 
rates.” 

Developed for the safe and careful 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Expect New Highway Safety Institute 
To Be Ready for Operation About July 1} 


cause of the time lag involved in the 


Guy E. Mann, senior vice president of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, in reporting 
at the recent annual meeting of Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies 
on the recently formed Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety, said that while 
it is still in its organizational stage and 
still engaged in “the most important task 
of seeking a general manager,” it is 
hoped that “the Institute will be in 
actual operation on or about July 1.” 
vale headquarters will be in Washington, 

Mr. Mann emphasized the fact that the 
Institute, which is the first united insur- 
ance industry attack on the traffic acci- 
dent problem, has only one objective 
and that is to reduce highway accidents. 
Its greatest strength, he indicated, is that 
support to its program is being given 
by three major industry trade groups— 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 


panies, National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies, 


and National Association of Independent 
Insurers. The more than 500 companies 
which are members of these three groups 
represent approximately 80% of all the 
automobile liability business written in 
the United States. 


Atmosphere of Cooperation Prevails 


All the negotiations leading to the 
establishment of the Institute, and the 
conduct of meetings of its board of gov- 
ernors have been conducted in an at- 
mosphere of cooperation to attack a com- 
mon problem, Mr. Mann stated. “There 
has never been a feeling at any of the 
discussions of dealing at arm’s length.” 

He then explained that the two basic 
parts of the Institute’s program are 
financial support and direct action. The 
latter phase obviously cannot be acti- 
vated until the general manager is ob- 
tained, and in this connection Mr. Mann 
stressed that “the success of this in- 
dustry effort will depend on the quality 
of the leadership that the man selected 
will bring to it.” 


1959 Grants Being Made 


As to the financial support phase of 
the program it was brought out: “Be- 
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organization of the Institute, and recog. 





nizing that the insurance industry could & 


financial grants 
through 


its 
which, 


not suddenly stop 
to organizations 


ciations, the Institute is largely con- 
tinuing through 
those highway safety organizations which 


were supported financially in 1958.” 


Speaking of the tremendous task which | 


will confront the Institute, Mr. Mann 
said : “We are attacking a problem that 
has been worked on by many people over 
a long period of time. This problem 
in its solution will involve further edu- 


cation of the public as well as the pass- | 


age of new laws and rules of safe driy- 
ing. It will require changed court pro- 
cedures; the designing and building of 
new highways and streets and _ signal 
systems. Furthermore, it will involve 
the upgrading of the 
motor vehicle departments, improvement 
of accident statistical systems, and re- 
search work on the causes of accidents. 
The program will also include intelligent 
effort to increase the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of police, both city and state” 


Must Not Be Impatient 
Mann 


Mr. hoped that in this con- 


certed attack on highway accidents “the | 


industry wiil not be impatient for re- 
sults. We must remember that no one 
has been completely satisfied with the 
accomplishments in the field of high- 
vay safety today, great as they may 
have been, and extended over a period 
of many years as they have been. Con- 
certed action seems to be our only hope 
and we should give it plenty of time to 
show how effective it can be.” 


Lange Heads New Institute 


(Continued from Page 29) 
not be transferred, as one of the reasons 
for establishing 


concerned 
relations. 

“Insurance history has been made,” 
Mr. Lange said, in briefly outling the 
objectives of the Institute. “The prop- 
erty, casualty and surety fields will now 


























performance of § 


the Institute was to = 
have an effective organization that is 7 
solely with practical public 7 


the 4 
years, have become dependent upon such © 
gifts from insurance compiz inies Or asso- & 


1959 the grants made to F 


have a single office through which to © 


handle all of their public relations ac- 
tivities, rather than through a number 
of separate offices. The old system was 
too cumbersome for newspapers, maga- 
zines and other media of public contact 
that wanted fast, accurate and important 


information, and equally difficult for the H 


insurance companies,” he remarked. 
“There are many outstandingly good 
points about the Insurance Informat.on 
Institute, but one is particularly worthy 
of comment at this time. It is that, not 
only will the public distribution of gen- 


eral information about the insurance in- 


dustry be made from one organization, 
but also the reasons for new develop- 
ments in the business, including, for 
instance changes in rates when _ they 
occur. All will be under one roof, These 





are accomplishments that have long been 


needed and we look for sound results 


just as quickly as we can get the staffs 7 


together. 

“Several more steps are necessary, of 
course, but there will be no delay in 
accomplishing them. The major one for 
the moment is selection of a general 
manager. We intend to make this am 
outstanding publi¢ relations operation 
and we shall consider only the best 
There is no reason, however, for un- 
warranted delay, a feeling that is shared 
by all members of the board of directors.” 
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Canadian HIA Elects 
J. K. MacDonald Pres. 


1S CONFEDERATED LIFE PRES. 





Other CHIA Officers: Vice Pres. R. D. 
H-ins, Cont’l Casualty; I. L. Rooke, 
Dsminion of Canada 





. K. MacDonald president of the 
Confederation Life Association, was 
elected president, this week of the newly 
formed Canadian Health Insurance As- 


sociation. The election took place at 


J. K. MacDONALD 


the organizational meeting of the new 
association held in Toronto’s Royal York 
Hotel. 

Other officers elected: vice president 
R. D. Heins, vice president. Continental 
Casualty; and treasurer, I. L. Rooke, 
general manager, The Dominion of Can- 
ada General Insurance Co. 

W. Douglas Bell, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Canadian opera- 
tions of the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company was appointed managing di- 
rector. 

V. J. Skutt, Guest Speaker 

Guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing was V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual 
of Omaha, Nebraska and president of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America. 

The basic purpose of the new Canadian 
association stated is “to foster the de- 
velopment of voluntary insurance pro- 
viding sound protection against loss of 
income and financial burdens resulting 
trom accident and sickness.” 

The new group was formed as a result 
of joint efforts by the All Canada In- 
surance Federation, representing fire and 
casualty insurance companies and the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation representing life companies. 

_ Offices for the CHIA will be located 
in Toronto. 


Medill Agency in 6th Place 


The Medill Agency, Inc., midtown 

ew York general agent of Continental 
Casualty’s A. & H. division, ranked in 
sixth place production-wise among agen- 
cies of the company countrywide in the 
recently completed “App a Month” cam- 
paign, 

Louis Medill, head of the agency, at- 
tended the French Lick annual meeting 
of International A. & H. Association 
this week as zone chairman for the New 
York area. He was awarded the gold 
Pin for top production by the Leading 
Producers Round Table of IAAHU. 











New York Aims to Hold 
IAAHU Convention in ’61 


ZONE CHR. MEDILL BIDS FOR IT 


Reports at French Lick Meeting That 
DITC Course is Planned for N. Y.; Dis- 
cusses July 1 Deadline on Metcalf Laws 


French Lick, Ind—Delegates from 
around the country at the IAAHU con- 
vention heard a report of significant A. 
& H. developments in the New York 





LOUIS MEDILL 


area from Zone Chairman Louis Medill, 
Continental Casualty. Mr. Medill re- 
ported: “The long sought for success in 
securing a going New York City Asso- 
ciation in this great metropolitan city 
has been achieved.” 

For this achievement, it might be 
noted, Mr. Medill was himself a leading 
participant. However, he complimented 
the work of IAAHU Membership Direc- 
tor W. S. Steiger who assisted in getting 
a charter membership of over 100. Mr. 
Medill and Webster H. Hurley, vice 
president of Bankers Life & Casualty, 
gave Mr. Steiger full use of their office 
facilities for the task he accomplished. 

Mr. Medill also reported that he had 
appeared before several producer organi- 
zations to show the DITC slides, “Intro- 
duction to A, & S.” He_ hopes to 
start a DITC course in New York within 
the next six months. 

Continuing, Mr. Medill remarked: “On 
the legislative front, the Metcalf bill goes 
into effect on July 1. Some companies 
are dragging their feet and will not be 
equipped to operate properly, not having 
filed new policies or rates. One or two 
companies are not renewing coverages, 
prior to the deadline. 

“The Insurance Department,” he 
charged, “has not given enough publicity 
to these changes, which are of major 
importance and which may well have a 
tremendous effect on future legislation in 
other states.” Lite 

The most significant item in his report 
for New York producers was Mr. Medill’s 
revelation that New York Association 
will put in a bid for the 1961 IAAHU 
convention. “In this bid we will be 
joined by the Brooklyn and New Jersey 
A. & H. Associations in a_ cooperative 
effort to stage an outstanding conven- 
tion,” he said. 





STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE MERGE 


Associates Life, Indianapolis, Enters 
Non-Can. by Acquiring Disability 
Income Company : J 
Stockholders of both the Disability 
Income Insurance Co. and the Associates 
Life, Indianapolis, approved the merger 
of the two companies without a dissent- 
ing vote. The merger will be in effect 
legally about the beginning of July. 
Associates Life assumes all obligations, 
contracts, and assets of Disability In- 
come Insurance Co. and will drop that 
company’s name. . 
Disability Income was formed ten 
years ago to write non-can. on a broker- 
age basis. A number of prominent 
Indiana life insurance men have owned 
stock in it and served on its board. 
Associates Life was founded in 1953 
with a running mate, Associates Income, 
writing a line of commercial and Group 
A. & S. The present management of the 
company, headed by Newell Munson as 
president and Charles Ray as executive 
vice president, consolidated Associates 
Income into Associates Life in 1956. The 
absorption of Disability Income Insur- 
ance Co. now puts the company into the 
non-can. field. 
Basis of the merger is a stock exchange 
of 85 shares of Associates for each share 


of Disability Income, which has a book 
value of $425. 


Mutual-United of Omaha 


Have Booklet on Ins. Costs 

A. W. Randall, vice president, Mutual 
and United of Omaha, this week an- 
nounced publication of a booklet “Rising 
Costs and The Insurance Dollar.” 

“The publication,” Mr. Randall said, 
Outlines Mutual and United’s new con- 
cept of saving policyholders’ premium 
dollars. By research and analysis of the 
many elements which contribute to in- 
flation of medical and insurance costs, 
solutions can be achieved which result 
in substantial savings to policyowners. 

“This research and analysis, together 
with grass roots cooperation of the 
medical-hospital profession, has assisted 
our Group policyholders materially in 
holding the line on insurance costs while 
inflation has sent premiums soaring.” 

The booklet outlines certain reasons 








BILL GETS INDUSTRY SUPPORT 


Sen. Neuberger’s Bill Okayed by HIAA, 
ALC, LIAA; Caution on 
Costs, Benefits ; 

Washington, D. C., June 12—The in- 
surance business today reaffirmed its 
support of a health insurance program 
for Federal Government employes. After 
a conference yesterday with members of 
the staff of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, three insurance 
associations—the American Life Conven- 
tion, the Health Insurance Association 
of America and the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America—sent the following 
communication to Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, chairman of the Insurance 
Subcommittee, concerning a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Neuberger today. 

The communication says: “Based on 
our conference with your committee staff 
yesterday and our understanding of the 
provisions in the bill which you will 
introduce today, the insurance business 
believes that under this bill it would 
have an opportunity to serve Government 
employes by offering them a modern 
pattern of health insurance benefits 
which has found wide public acceptance 
and which currently protects millions of 
employes in private industry. 

“We are of the opinion that the meas- 
ure provides a practicable basis for the 
development of a program of health care 
benefits for Federal Government em- 
ployes, their families and dependents. 
Prior to final enactment, we urge careful 
consideration of the relationship of bene- 
fits and costs under the proposed legis- 
lation, because although almost all types 
of health care are indicated in the bill 
the benefits received will necessarily de- 
pend upon the actual number of dollars 
available. 

“We hope that prompt action will be 
taken on the bill and stand ready to 
provide such further technical assistance 
as may be desired.” 





for rising costs and demonstrates how 
the companies claim research department 
can assist policyholders in holding the 
line against the inflationary insurance 
premium. The booklet is available from 
the claim research department of the 
Omaha companies. 
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Accident & Health Excess and Surplus 


Here’s how Medill Agency, Inc. is helping 
hundreds of brokers and agents in New York 
in their risk placement problem through the 
Lloyd’s of London concept. It’s yours for the 


1. You can place with us A. & S. lines above 
the participation limits of your own company. 


2. We will write practically all physically 
impaired risks through our substandard divi- 


3. We are specialists in handling the unusual 
and the special risk that you cannot place with 


All carriers licensed in the State of New York 


Phone or Write ORegon 9-8150 
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Wm. B. Cornett Is 1959 
A. & H. Man of the Year 


PRUDENTIAL “SALES DIRECTOR 
Receives Harold R. Gordon Memorial 
Award from Irving G. Wessman; 
Cites Contributions to A. & H. 


French Lick, Ind., June 17—William 
B. Cornett, director of S. & A. sales, 
The Prudential, received the Harold R. 
Gordon Memorial Award “A. & H. Man 
of The Year” at the closing banquet of 
the IAAHU convention here this evening. 
Mr. Cornett is one of the best known 





WILLIAM 


B. CORNETT 


men in the A .& H. business throughout 


the country. 

The award was presented by Irving 
G. Wessman, secretary, Western depart- 
ment, America Fore Loyalty Group. 


Chairman of the award committee was 


John Burridge of The National Under- 
writer. Others of the award committee 
follow: Jay De Young, De Young & 


Associates, Oak Park, Ill.; Bruce Gifford, 
IAAHU managing director; Edward H. 
O’Connor, Insurance Economics Society; 
Frank Watt, Washington Nation al: 
Irving G. Wessman; and Albert H. 
Wohlers, Youngberg-Carlson. 

Mr. Wessman who made the presenta- 
tion was also the originator of the award 
11 years ago. It was established by the 
Chicago A. & H. Association to preserve 
the memory of the late Harold R. 
Gordon, one of the founders of the 
Chicago association. At the time of his 
death Mr. Gordon was fashioning a gavel 
for the Chicago association, and this is 
commemorated in the “gavel-plaque” 
form of the award today. 

The choice of Mr. Cornett was unani- 
mous. Here is the record cited in the 
award, of this outstanding salesman, 
A. & H. leader and personality. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the award 
specifies “This is not a popularity con- 
test” but “made for services rendered 
to A. & H. industry ”’” Mr. Cornett’s 
personal popularity happens to equal his 
tireless activity. 


Cornett’s Achievements Cited 


“Lifetime Career—38 years selling and 
working for the best interests of acci- 
dent and health business. Entered busi- 
ness as salesman in 1921. Established 
record for A. & H. sales in a single year. 
Total sales 1,088, averaging more than 
$60 annual premiums per sale. Served 
as agent, district manager, general agent, 
field director, superintendent of agencies 


agency vice president and first vice 
president of well known company. 
“Became interested in industry and 


association affairs in 1929 when National 
Association of A. & H. Underwriters was 
organized—active in National association, 





Welcoming Remarks of Howard Bull 


French Lick, Ind., June 15—Delegates 
to the 29th annual convention of IAAHU 
welcomed here this morning by 
CLU, president of the 
Association. Mr. Bull 
Indianapolis for 


were 
W. Howard Bull, 
Indiana A. & S. 
is Group manager in 
the Aetna. 

He also conveyed greetings on behalf 
of four A. & H. groups within the state 


Northwestern, North Central, Fort 
Wayne and Indianapolis. He drew the 
visitors’ attention to Indiana license 


plates this year which bear the inscrip- 
tion “Lincoln Year,” and noted that Indi- 
ana is proud of the part she played in 


the life of Abraham Lincoln, and for 
this reason the state is honoring the 
150th anniversary of his birth. 


Lincoln came to Spencer County, about 
506 miles from French Lick, as a boy of 
seven, and left for Illinois and immortal- 
ity at 21 years of age. 

Mr. Bull related this story 
on Lincoln: 

“One day as he was walking along the 
road outside of Springfield, he hailed 
a driver of a horse and buggy and said 


and moral 


to him, ‘Sir, would you mind taking my 
coat into Springfield ?” ‘Not at all,’ said 
the driver, ‘But how will you get it 


always advocating plans and principles 
for raising the standards of the business 
to fit the need of the public. Organized 
Columbus, Ohio, association in 1936— 
served as its first president. Devoted 
time and effort to assist in organizing 
local associations in Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Akron, Toledo and Youngstown. Organ- 
ized Ohio Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters in 1937—served as 
executive secretary from 1937 to 1942. 

“Served as vice president, National 
Association of Accident & Health Under- 
writers in 1938. Did extensive traveling, 
organizing, speaking before sales con- 
gresses and other gatherings for the 
best interests of National association and 
industry. Elected and served as presi- 
dent, National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters (now Interna- 
tional), 1939-1940. Financed aggressive 
membership campaign. 

“Served as chairman of executive 
committee, 1940-41 during which time his 
committee drafted the original constitu- 
tion and by-laws and guided them to 
adoption at the annual convention in Los 
Angeles in 1941. Served as membership 
chairman of National in 1942. 


Guided Licensing Bill in Ohio 


“Responsible for increasing member- 
ship by one-fifth. Served as chairman of 
law and legislation committee of National 
in 1942-43. He guided through Ohio 
legislature a bill sponsored by the in- 
dustry creating a separate agents license 
for A. & H. He was active in the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 

“He and a small group were respon- 
sible for the establishment of an accident 
and sickness division of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
Was a charter member of the committee 
and currently serves as its chairman. 

“He served as a member of the A. & 
S. Life Underwriter Training Council 
committee. He has given of his time 
and talent to speak before A. & H. and 
life insurance associations, sales con- 
gresses and various welfare and service 
organizations. 

“He has served as a member of the 
board of directors of the New Jersey 

& H. association for the past four 
years. Was co-chairman 1957 and 1958 
of two very successful sales congresses 
sponsored by the New Jersey Association 
of Accident and Health Underwriters. 
He is now serving as a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Accident & Health Club; as a member 
of the education subcommittee of the 
Health Insurance Association of America 
and has helped prepare an educational 
course for home office and company 
field employes.” 


back?’ ‘Very easily,’ replied the 
Lincoln, ‘For I shall be with it!’ 

“May I link the response Lincoln 
made with the present day vernacular 
of our beloved teenagers and urge that, 
in relation to our splendid program, 
you ‘get with it’ and stay with it from 
the opening session to the very end. 
Great opportunities have been prepared 
for you for enhancing your knowledge 
of our business, for profitable fellowship, 
and for wholesome relaxation. We hope 
you will take full advantage of each and 
every opportunity. 

Mr. Bull suggested that if the visitors 
chanced to return home through Rush- 
ville that they stop by and view the cross 
marking the resting place of Wendell 
Willkie. The speaker quoted from Mr. 
Willkie’s book “One World,” the pass- 
age “Only the productive can be strong, 
and only the strong can be free.” 

Concluding his brief and appropriate 
remarks, Mr. Bull declared: 

“Tt is our profound hope that this con- 
vention will so enrich your knowledge 
of our business and so inspire your ac- 
tions that you will bring the benefit of 
our product to an ever widening circle 
of clients. And in so doing, we will 
nullify the excuse for socialization of 
our business, and keep our economy free 
from the threat and burden of another 
burgeoning bureaucracy of government. 

“It’s great to have you here. May you 
learn much and enjoy yourselves a lot!” 


sage 





Distinguished Service 
Award Recipients Named 


During the IAAHU convention at 
French Lick, ten persons were recog- 
nized for “service above and beyond the 
call of normal association duties.” Among 
those honored was William Harmelin, 
agency supervisor, Harmelin Agency 
(Continental Assurance) 50 Church 
Street, New York. Mr. Harmelin 
cited for winning the Bennett-Shoup 
editorial award, 1958. 

The following were chosen, as is the 
practice on recommendations of the local 
or state associations or by the awards 
committee itself: 

_ William Reinsh, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, Nebraska Association; for leader- 
ship in Nebraska and nationally. 

Glenn M. Brooks, Southland Life, Dal- 
las Association ; for leadership in Texas 
and_ nationally. 

Lionel J. Devereaux, Great-West Life, 
Central Michigan ‘Association; for 
leadership in Central Michigan. 

Clifford L. Saunders, Jr., Mutual of 
Omaha, Alabama Association ; for Hos- 
pital Admission Plan in Alabama. 

Sally W. Davis, North American As- 
surance Society ‘of Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania Association; for continued loyalty 
to the industry. 

Robert E. Little, All American Life & 
Casualty, San Francisco Association; for 
oe leadership in California, 

E. J. Coffey, Mutual of Omaha, Ore- 
gon Association ; for continued industry 
leadership. 

John a Symanitz, Inter State Assur- 
ance, Minneapolis Association; for Min- 
nesota membership and sales congress 
work, 

Robert Osler, Rough Notes Company, 
Indianapolis Association ; for continued 
industry leadership. 


was 





CORRECTION 

In_announcing the promotion recently 
Or. 25, Buchholz by the Combined 
of America, Chicago, we did not do him 
full justice. Mr. Buchholz’s new title is 
assistant to the president. He was pre- 
viously assistant vice president to the 
vice president. 


IAAHU ELECTS OAKLEY BASKiIN 





New President is Associate Manager a 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Agency of Mutual of © 
Omaha; Was Membership Chrmn. 
French Lick, Ind., June 17—The IAA. 

HU named as its 1959-60 president, Oak. 

ley Baskin, Mutual of Omaha, Buffalo, 












OAKLEY BASKIN 


N. Y. Mr. Baskin officially accepted the 
honor at the closing banquet here this 
evening. He thas been an _ energetic 
worker for A. & H. since his entry into 
the business in the post-war years. 

As an active New York insurance man, 
Mr. Baskin soon came to head the West- 
ern New York A. & H. association. In § 
1957-58, he was IAAHU vice president. 

During the past year as_ president- 





elect, he served as membership com- tte! 
mittee chairman. His report for that M 
committee noted the “membership pic- § Har 
ture indicates a strengthening association Indi 
and increasing interest across the coun- Insu 
try.” exar 
As membership chairman, he _ insti- ofa 
gated and helped initiate a new central @ yeat 
dues billing system inaugurated January § the 
1. The. billing system will make it pos- %) man 
sible for local associations to conduct proc 
membership drives anytime during the ) uted 
year without having to prorate dues. §& T 
Mr. Baskin is associate manager of the f of ( 
B. F. Helmbrecht Mutual of Omaha Pro 
agency in Buffalo. He has been with upo 
the agency for 11 years. mm reco 
Before entering the insurance busi- of 
ness, he was a sales representative with } 
Socony Vacuum Oil company in St. bee: 
Louis. During World War II he served In ¢ 
as a navigator on B-29’s. Rot 
Mr. Baskin graduated from the Univer- acti 
sity of Michigan with a B.S. degree in the 
engineering. He is married and_ the obs 
father of three children. 
| 
inte 
IAAHU Helps Production now 
IAAHU’s worth as an instrument in tee 
improving the quality of A. & H. sales- Ca, 


manship through getting leading sales 
speakers to points around the country, 
is revealed in this passage from the 
presidential address of Gail Shoup, Lin- 
coln National Life: 

“Tt has given me a great deal of pleas- 
ure to attend and read reports of the 
outstanding Sales Congress meetings 
held in the past several months. John 
Galloway organized an excellent meet- 
ing in Alabama; Bill Peterson and John 
Symanitz i in Minnesota; Bill Eyre in Illi- 
Rollie Slotten in Towa; Will Paull 








nois ; 

in Michigan; Frank Gabor in Florida; io 
Nat. Robb in North Carolina; Bill Reinsh po 
in Nebraska; Milt Rose, Dick Dutwiler, ‘aa 
and Ken Stoakes sin California; Frank pind 
Nutter and Archie Harmon in West Vit- ang 
ginia; Stan Marmaduke and St. George sett 





Grinnan in Virginia, just to mention 4 
TOW. sc sc 
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International A. & H. Association Meeting in French ‘Lick, Ind. 
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JAAHU Aims at Strong 
Local Associations 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS SHOWS 





Gail L. Shoup Reviews Work in Sales, 
Education; Lauds Baskin, Gifford, 
Others; Industry’s Challenge 





French Lick, Ind.—The annual report of 
the president of IAAHU, Gail L. Shoup, 
Lincoln National Life, described the 
past year as one in which a “definite ef- 
fort has been made by each of the local 
associations to improve the quality of 
their monthly meetings . . . with better 








GAIL L. SHOUP 
attendance reported as a consequence.” 
Mr. Shoup cited the work of W. 


Harold Petersen, American United Life, 
Indianapolis, as director of the Disability 
Insurance Training Council course. An 
examination to be completed at the end 
of a 13-week course was inaugurated this 
year. Mr. Shoup noted the excellence of 
the course instructors and revealed that 
many DITC graduates report substantial 
production increases which they attrib- 
uted to knowledge gained at DITC. 

The work of Oakley Baskin, Mutual 
of Omaha, as chairman of the Leading 
Producers Round Table was remarked 
upon by President Shoup, who also 
recognized the LPRT promotion effort 
of J. Will Paull, Detroit Mutual. 

“Many companies and individuals have 
been making inquiries about membership 
in one of the three Leading Producers 
Round Table award levels. Increased 
activity has been very encouraging to 
the officers of our LPRT,” Mr. Shoup 
observed. 


Persistency Award Planned 


_ “Conservation has always been of great 
interest to the field force. An attempt is 
now being made by an IAAHU commit- 
tee to work out a way to recognize sales- 
men who have good A. & H. persistency. 
Current thinking is that the award will 
be given on the basis of 70% of 30 cases 
minimum persistency over two years,” 
he revealed. 
_ He reported that regular board meet- 
ings and procedures have been worked 
out that should strengthen local asso- 
lations, Zone Chairman Glenn M. 
Brooks, Southland Life, Dallas, has been 
Working on a report and guiding manual 
for local association activity, the presi- 
dent said. His report continued: 
Within the past year it was brought 
fe the attention of the International 
oard that a central billing system for 
“ues was desirable. After thorough in- 
vestigation this plan was started Janu- 
ary 1, 1959 with President-Elect Baskin 
and Managing Director Bruce Gifford 
Setting it up. Many local associations 
(Continued on Page 





Fears About “Blues” Rate Hikes 
Revealed In Bruce Gifford’s Report 


French Lick, Ind—The International 
A. & H. Association made progress in 
membership and the state associations 
kept active watch on developments affect- 
ing A. & H. during the year, according 
to the annual report of Bruce Gifford, 
IAAHU managing director. 

He discussed at some length the effects 
of demands for more and faster coverage 
of the older aged and increased rates 
being sought and given to Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield around the country. Also, 
Mr. Gifford dealt with the government 
program and Canada and the defeat of 
cash sickness bills proposed in a number 
of states. 

Mr. Gifford stated: “Faced by continu- 
ally mounting pressures in Washington, 
the business has made significant steps 
to fill this gap'in the public’s cover of 
health protection. At least three com- 
panies have launched crash programs to 
meet the needs on a large scale basis. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield are also 
active. 

“For those of us on the selling line, 
it is easy to imagine and only too well 
that there will be no over-ride commis- 
sions paid on the Group health insurance 
that the government writes for first the 
old aged and following that for the rest 
of the population. 


Apprehension About Company Moves 


“Vet at the same time, we see sign 
posts marking danger in some of the 
merchandising practices of our own 
companies, adopted because of the exi- 
gencies of the current political situation. 
A committee of the International is at 
work seeking a firm statement of policy 
that will safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of those in the field who see 
their source of livelihood threatened by 
practices that violate the precepts of 
the agency system.” 


Canadian Agents’ Income Down 25% 


Seven of the ten Canadian provinces 

now have government hospital plans and 
two more will be established this year, 
Mr. Gifford said. He pointed out that 
in one province there is a $250 fine for 
the sale of basic hospitalization benefits. 
One company estimates the average life- 
A. & H. agent’s income has been cur- 
tailed 25% because of the government 
plan. 
A positive development however, he 
noted, is the formation just a few days 
ago of an association of Canadian health 
insurance companies in an organization 
that is analogous with the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America. 

In Ontario, the speaker noted, the 
government took over Blue Cross as a 
mechanism to administer the hospital 
plan. “Here in the U. S.,” he continued, 
“we see every day that the Blues are 
asking for rate increases. According to 
many able students of health insurance, 
there is a serious threat that the Blue 
Cross will price itself out of the market 
or go bankrupt. If this were to happen, 
the government would have ample Justi- 
fication for similar action in this country. 
Blue Cross has slightly fewer persons 
covered for hospitalization than insurance 
companies and the figures run to the 
50 million.” 

IAAHU Views of Blue Cross 


The person who makes his livelihood 
from the sales of health insurance, Mr. 
Gifford asserted, resents many things 
about the Blues. The complaints in- 
cluded these: “Sales representatives are 
usually not required to pass an exami- 
nation and have a license; hospitals 
discriminate in favor of Blue Cross 
patients and against insurance company- 
covered and self-paying patients in the 
matter of charges and admission deposits 
in many instances; Blue Cross is not 
required to pay similar taxes and main- 





BRUCE GIFFORD 


tain similar reserves compared with in- 
surance companies in most states; adver- 
tising practices of the Blues often imply 
that company coverage is of inferior 
value.” 

Mr. Gifford then referred to the four- 


point statement of IAAHU policy on 
“Blues” plans, passéd at last year’s 
IAAHU meeting in Los Angeles, and 
continued : 


“During the course of the year, A. & 
H. associations in various parts of the 
country have introduced and/or  sup- 
ported bills that would have corrected 
these ills. It is the association’s aim to 
look further into these inter-relation- 
ships during the coming year and to 
continue to promote the measures ex- 
pressed in last year’s statement of posi- 
tion.” 


Warning Note From California 


Cash sickness bills appeared in ten 
states during the year, the report noted. 
IAAHU members and other industry 
organizations have so far been success- 
ful in keeping any of the bills from 
becoming law. “However,” he warned, 
“there is no room for complacency. 
California, which put in such a plan 13 
years ago, is almost certain to raise 
benefits to $65 a week thus driving in- 
surance companies out of the market and 
relegating them to the roll of the com- 
panies in Canada that are permitted to 
write only supplemental benefits.” 

The report also noted that other legis- 
lative matters: “Cancellation, tax, solici- 
tation, licensing and other bills affecting 
health insurance were introduced 
throughout the country. Although several 
detrimental measures came close to 
passage, no major restrictive legislation 
has been imposed thus far on the busi- 
ness in the various states. This is indeed 
a testimonial to the effectiveness of the 
International and its affiliates, 

“Areas to watch in upcoming state 
legislative sessions: conversion and con- 
tinuation of coverage; credit insurance; 
overinsurance and duplication of cov- 
erage.” 

Mr. Gifford particularly cited the work 
of W. S. “Bill” Steiger, in this way: 
“In the fall we were fortunate to obtain 
the full time services of ‘Bill’ Steiger 
as field director. Mr. Steiger has been 
working steadily in the field building 
membership since that time. He has re- 
established associations in New York 
City, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. He 
has bolstered membership materially in 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Miami 
and elsewhere.” 





Keynoter Favors The 
Man with The Plan 


ADDRESS BY CHESTER ELSON 





Best Producer, He Who Wants To Sell, 
Plans His Presentation; Prepares 


His Year, Not His Day 





French Lick, Ind., June 15—The key- 
note address for the IAAHU meeting 
emphasizing “The Power of Words,” was 
delivered by Chester C. Elson, general 


agent for Mutual of Omaha at Des 
Moines, lowa. 
The speaker takes the side of the 


planned sales presentation (... “the man 
with the plan has the wind and the tide 
in his favor’) and stressed that the 





CHESTER C, ELSON 


producer should learn the sales presenta- 
tion carefully, study it religiously, and 
give it effectively. Selling, he declared, 
is a science; not an art. He named two 
types of salesmen, Mr. Will Do and Mr. 
Can Do. The former wants to sell; the 
latter “just happened along.” Mr. Will 
Do will achieve success in the job, Mr. 
Elson said, and cited the reasons. 

1. He has the capacity to do a full 
day’s work on a planned schedule. He 
plans his work and works his plan, 

2. Mr. Will Do is emotionally mature. 

3. He’s a courageous competitor. He 
knows the law of averages, the law of 
determination, and the law of presenta- 
tion will make him a success. He knows 
there are only four basic objections to 
overcome and assure himself ofa sale, 
and these are: No need; No money; 
No hurry; No confidence. 

4. He has the capacity to learn. Each 
day he reviews his successes and _ his 
failures, and he learns from both and 
becomes more skillful. 

5. He is financially sound. He knows 
that a man, who is faithful on the little 
things, will be faithful on the big things 
too. “It is my sincere opinion,” Mr. Elson 
stated, “that a good credit rating is an 
absolute must to successful insurance 
selling.” 

6. Mr. Will Do is a man who can be 
motivated. If he can’t be motivated, it 
will be very difficult for him to motivate 
others. 

7. He will accept supervision, because 
he knows good direction makes for 
quicker and greater success. 

8. Mr. Will Do, as a salesman or as a 
prospective agent, has had a_ success 
pattern with blocks to his future, and 
he’s not confused. Beware of the one who 
has not had a success pattern, because 
he will continue to fail. 

The Common Denominator of Success 

Continuing, the keynoter declared: 
“Self conquest is the greatest accom- 


plishment of life and the common 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Honor for Mutual of Omaha 


It will be noted that Mutual of Omaha 
supplies the chief officers for both the 
company and production organizations in 
the A. & H. industry this year. Earlier 
in the year Health Insurance Association 
of America elected as its president V. 
Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha. 
Now ‘Oakley Baskin, associate manager 
of that company’s Buffalo representa- 
tives, B. F. Helmbrecht Agency, has 
been elected president of the Inter- 
national Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers. 





Elson’s Keynote Talk 
(Continued from Page 35) 


denominator of success is merely forming 
the habit of making ourselves do the 
things the failure will not do. The 
successful man develops an approach 
idea: “I can do something of value for 
the people I see.’ He removes effort 
and indecision with a planned approach. 
“He realizes that decision is a sharp 
knife that cuts a clean and straight line; 
indecision, a dull one that hacks and 
tears and leaves ragged edges behind it. 
He knows that by a planned approach 
all of his prospecting problems can be 
solved. 

“He knows that the need of food, 
clothing, and a home is not a debatable 
item. With his approach, he gets atten- 
tion, develops a problem, creates a 
desire, and with the solution promotes 
the action of closing the sale.” 


Attention-getting Questions 


The following questions were suggested 


by Mr. Elson as thought provokers to 
assure the prospect is receptive to the 
presentation: 

“Are you interested in your own 
welfare? 

“You are interested in saving more 
money, aren’t you? 

“You can tell very quickly if you have 
any need for my service by answering 
just one question, ‘Do you and your 


family depend on your earnings for food, 
clothing, and a home?’ ” 

It is important that the producer be 
a good listener, and if he has trouble 
concentrating on this phase, Mr, Elson 
advised the salesman that he pose these 
disturbing questions for the prospect: 

“If you were killed in a head-on colli- 
sion what would your family do? 

“If you were disabled over a 
what would you and your family do? 


240 Days @ $40 a Day 


The keynoter pointed out that a good 
salesman expects and welcomes objec- 
tions, knowing that if he gets no objec- 
tions he’s “only telling ...and_ not 
started selling.” 

The successful salesman doesn’t plan 
his day, he plans his year, Mr. Elson 
stated. “The successful salesman doesn’t 
say “There are 365 days to get the job 
done.’ 

“He faces facts. 


year, 
>” 


He says, ‘There are 


104 Saturdays and Sundays, and that 
leaves only 261 days.’ Then he says 
"a here are 11 holidays that I’m not 


going to work, and that leaves only 250 
days.’ He realizes he should and will 
take a two-week vacation, and that leaves 
only 240 days to get his job done. He 
figures what he needs for his standard 
of living, and if it’s $10,000, he knows 
he has to average $40 a day. 40 x 240 
days = $9,600. 

“Therefore, he works on a_ work 
day, he doesn’t baby-sit or go shopping 
or take it easy, except on Saturday or 
Sunday, because his name is Will Do, 
and he isn’t just making a living—he is 
making a life. 

“He is strictly professional, because he 
knows that in ten years his renewals 
will be more than the average man 
makes. He knows that if this dream 
comes true, he will have to pay the 
price, and the Price is a day. He 
knows that doing it by the day, it’s play; 
but by the year, there is nothing but 
fear. So, here’s to the man who wants to 
go all the way!” 


IAAHU Executive Bd. Reports Show 
Many Sales Meetings, New Associations 


French Lick, Ind.—Executive board re- 
ports of the International Association of 
A.&H. Underwriters describe a success- 
fully completed year and tell of plans for 
increasing activities in 1959-60. 

The reports bespeak membership 
erowth and considerable efforts in form- 
ing new local associations. Tihey indi- 
cate that many state associations are 
already planning sales congresses and 
membership drives for the next year. 
Local associations are increasing activity 
in legislative and community affairs. 

Summaries of the reports made by 
IAAHU board members and zone chari- 
men follow: 

Illinois by Harold Walters, general 
agent, Walters Insurance, Bloomington, 
Ill—Membership in the state organiza- 
tion is expected to reach 287 by conven- 
tion time giving next year’s president, 
William Eyre, Illinois Mutual Life & 
Casualty, a fine group to direct. 

Mr. Eyre was elected at the state’s 
joint annual meeting and sales congress 
in May. Approximately 100 A.&H. mem- 
bers attended, and Illinois Gov. William 
Stratton proclaimed the week May 10-18 
as State Accident & Health Insurance 
Week 

G hicago’ § association is pushing strong- 
ly for top membership in the Interna- 
tional and will host next year’s annual 


convention. 

South-North Dakota 4 Cy ET. Pollet- 
son, Mutual of Omaha, Fargo, N. D—A 
summer sales congress is planned for the 
South Dakota Association. State Secre- 
tary Don Dougherty looks for an at- 
tendance of 75 to 100. Forty-three mem- 
bers belong to this association. 

In North Dakota, the 1959 sales con- 
gress drew 100 underwriters to James- 
town in April. A new local was char- 
tered in.Fargo earlier this year, About 
36 members belong to this new Red 
River Valley Association. Moves to 
ne a local in Grand Forks have been 
made. 


John G. Gallaway’s Report 


Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi by John 
G. Galloway, Provident Life and Acci- 
dent, Birmingham—The Alabama A. & H. 
Association enjoyed a successful year 
amid steady growth under the leadership 
of President Maurice Ausley. The out- 
standing activity of the year was the 
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continuation of our work with the hos- 
pitals and doctors in the state. Members 
of the association were also invited to 
assist in reviewing a new state insurance 
code. The May sales congress drew 
nearly 100. 

Efforts have been underway during the 
past year to reactivate the Georgia Asso- 
ciation. Mississippi Association is re- 
building with members located mostly 
in Jackson. IAAHU President Gail L. 
Shoup addressed the last meeting. This 
association works closely with state offi- 
cials on insurance legislation. 

Kansas-Missouri by Paul Klein, Mid 
America Agency, Kansas City, Mo— 
Membership is booming in the Kansas 
City, Springfield, and Wichita local asso- 
ciations. The Missouri State Association 
now has 107 members. Future plans 
call for IAAHU Field Director W. 
Steiger to work in the St. Louis area 
to build a strong group there. 

Michigan by Will Paull, Detroit Mu- 
tual, Detroit—Michigan’s fourth annual 
sales congress in Flint was attended 
by 150 agents and guests. The sales 
congress and three DITC courses, which 
graduated 45, highlighted the past year’s 
activities. A new local association Port 
Cities, will be chartered in Muskegon 
with 14 members. Other local associa- 
tions thave been progressing steadily, 
Mr. Paull reported. 

North-South Carolina by Nat Robb, 
Colonial Life, Raleigh, N. .\C—Three new 
local associations have been established 
in the Carolinas: At Columbia, S. C., the 
Piedmont area of N. C. encompassing 
Greensboro, High Point, Winston-Salem. 
An organizational meeting has been 
held in Florence, S. C., and 10 members 
signed up for the Pee Dee association. 


New Jersey Report 
New Jersey by Richard L. Plasschaert, 
American United Life, Newark—‘“Tele- 
phone squads” in local associations have 
been used effectively to increase attend- 


ance at local meetings. Membership 
is increasing throughout the zone, 
now up to 71. One hundred members 


by the end of 1959 is the goal. William 
Cornett and George E. Lehman are 
co-chairmen of the state sales congress, 
tentatively scheduled for October 29 in 
Newark. 
Indiana by Charles E. Ray, Associates 
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Life, Indianapolis—Disability insuranp 
training courses have been the mos 
successful activity of Indiana. The Gan 
Association graduated 22 in Januany 


¢ 
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Indianapolis’ ninth class was held \ 
May. State membership is up to 1¥e RE! 
and a new association is planned fp) 
Evansville. A Pra 
Nebraska by W. E, Reinsh, Massachf p 


setts Bonding, Omaha—The association 
has held five meetings since the firs 
























































of the year in various parts of th fF 
state to reach as many members ay 
possible. Discussion topics ranged {rosy ™*! 
the problem of high ‘hospital costs tj stré 
the tax advantages of A. & H. and he® IAA 
man insurance. D rep 
Minnesota by J. J. Symanitz, Inter) h 
State Assurance, Minneapolis—A recorifs we 
turnout of 415 at Minnesota’s sala! ces! 
congress in April sparked the past yea ger, 
for this state. Leading insurance me!) me 
and government officials were in atten(.) hr 
ance. The Lake Superior district asf) © 
ciation was chartered with 51 membenj S!8! 
in March. Active state membershif? T 
stands at 287. ofte 
Colorado by John Cottrell, State Lif ra 
of Colorado, Denver — Membership i) *° 
gaining in Colorado with an _ expectei hal! 
high of 50 by convention time. A DIT(’ use 
course, offered the first time in sever hay 
years, ‘and well-known speakers, authori to 
ties in fields closely connected with® 
A. & H. insurance, have helped tp. 4t 
increase. me 
Pennsylvania by Fred T. Van Unk® pos 
United Benefit Life, Philadelphia — A 40, 
revived Pittsburgh association held it 
first meeting in March. There are cu-f) ™© 
rently 87 members in Philadelphia, 2% not 
of them joining while Field Directo anc 
Steiger spent a month here. Hae 
Frank Gabor Reports From Florida ter 
Florida by Frank Gabor, Gabor In-| the 
surance, Miami — Florida’s Association) to 
was active in the legislative program the 
the state participating in recodificatic par 
of state insurance laws. Membership is ‘ 
strong in all the locals with West Coasf) &™ 
association reporting 120 and Miami re) me 
porting 117 on their rosters. anc 
California by F. Kenneth StoakesiR 50) 
Loyal Protective Life, Los Angeles IA, 
AHU vice president—A state sales con- 
gress is in the planning stages for No-@ SYS 
vember 13. The sales rally is another) " 
part of a successful year in Colifornia§ du 
rhe legislation committee has be: ac: the 
tive in opposing bills detrimental to the ye 
insurance business. Organization oi ret 
new association in Sacramento Sail 
planned. e a4 
Wisconsin by Gibson Wright, Con] = 
tinental Casualty, Eau Claire, Wisc—7 a 
A state sales congress is scheduled for FS in 
Madison Sept. 18. The state committee! 2 
is looking forward to topping . Pay ; i 
congress attendance record of 415. AM UC 
state sales congress sponsored . “the ms 
North-West Wisconsin association in 
May drew 40 A. & H. agents. Memberf™ , 
ship has been active in all local associa: St 
tions. mi me 
Texas by Glenn Brooks, Southland & Ne 
Life, Dallas—Membership drives have ~n 
been conducted in Dallas, San Antonio, 7 PI 
and Houston, and _the outlook for these tia 
groups is bright. Dallas has a Black Cat§ ta 
membership drive which features a liv 
cat which is “put on the back” of mem (7 a 
bers who have failed to sign a newyy jy. 
member. 3 3 
Virginia by Ernest E. Cragg, Wash fo 
ington National Life, Washington, D.C)... 
—Nearly 100 persons attended the statt@e 4 
sales congress in Richmond in April a 
The meeting drew top speakers such # F “ 
Leonard Rosenberg, president of Chest 9 j;, 
peake Life, Jack Wardlaw, Raleigh, and | és 
Charles Suter, Washington, pC. vt 
= N 
IAAHU Convention Coveragt |~ a 
Reports on the 29th annual conventi! Fy 
in French Lick, Indiana, appear in ti 
special section, pages 34 to 38, Further er 
reports, and reviews of the sales talks A 





by nationally known speakers will appea 
in the June 26 issue of The Eastet! 
Underwriter. 
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' reported 
the new central billing system, the suc- 
* cess of Membership Director Bill Stei- 
_ ger, and the enthusiastic support of our 
"> membership campaign during the past 
' three 
I signs,” he noted. 
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Meeting 
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Ind. 





Developments Aiding 
Membership of IAAHU 


REPORTED BY OAKLEY BASKIN 





raises Achievements of Membership 
Director Bill Steiger; His New York 
City, Pittsburgh Drives 


French Lick, Ind.—Several develop- 
ments during the year influenced the 
strengthened membership position of 


'TAAHU, President-elect Oakley Baskin 


here. “The introduction of 


months are very encouraging 
The central billing system has been 
offered to all of the associations as their 


renewal dates have come up. More than 


+ half of the associations have elected to 
/ use the new system and several others 
~ have indicated their intention to change 


to this method on their next renewal 
date. 

“The central billing system makes it 
possible for the International Associa- 
tion to send dues notices direct to each 
member,” Mr. Baskin explained. “The 
notices include the amounts jfor the local 
and/or state associations and the mem- 


' ber remits the total amounts to the In- 
© ternational. 


At the end of each month 
the local and/or state dues are returned 
to the local associations with a list of 
the paid members along with a list of 
members who have not paid. At the same 
time, reminder notices are sent to the 
members who have not paid their dues 
and the local associations are urged to 
follow up to conserve the memberships. 

“A principle advantage of the new 
system is that each new member can 
receive a full year’s membership for his 
dues payments. New members receive 
the balance of the month plus a full 
year for their initial payment and their 
renewal date is on the first day of the 
same month each year. It is not neces- 
sary for all of the members within an 
association to have the same renewal 
date and therefore, it is possible for the 
association to conduct a membership 
drive at any time during the year with- 
out having to synchronize with a par- 
ticular date to prorate the dues pay- 
ments, 


Lauds Work of Bill Steiger 


“Our Membership Director, W. S. (Bill) 
Steiger, has conducted very successful 
membership campaigns in Pittsburgh, 
New York City, and New Orleans where 
new associations were formed, and in 
Philadelphia and Miami where substan- 
tial increases in membership were ob- 
tained. The local associations have ex- 
pressed great admiration for his organ- 
izational ability and many other areas 
have requested Mr. Steiger’s services. 

New _associations have also been 
formed in the Red River Valley area 
serving Fargo, N. D. and Moorhead, 
Minn.; the Lake Superior District cov- 
ering the area around Duluth, Superior, 


and Upper Michigan; Columbia, S. Caro- 
lina; Muskegon, Mich.; the Tri-City 
area of Greensboro, Highpoint, and 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

,_ The Tallahassee Association and the 
Northwest Indiana Association (Gary) 
have both been reorganized and have 
shown excellent growth. Activity is also 
under way for the formation of associa- 
tions at Sacramento, California; Flor- 
ence, South Carolina, and Montgomery, 
labama, 


Membership Campaign Underway 
“Our membership campaign this year 


Presidential Address 


(Continued from Page 35) 


have already voluntarily requested cen- 
tral billing. Probably this is one of the 
most progressive steps that our associa- 
tion has taken in years, All new associa- 
tions are being placed on the central 
billing system, However, each associa- 
tion so far has been permitted to choose 
between old and new procedure. 

“In the formation of new associations, 
and in membership building of existing 
organizations, we have made. great 
strides through the services of Field 
Director W. S. (Bill) Steiger who has 
been with us on a full-time basis since 
last fall. We hope to utilize Mr. Stei- 
ger’s services in Indiana, California, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Tennessee during 
the months between now and our fall 


board meeting,” he reported. 
Mr. Shoup made special mention of 


the achievements of IAAHU Managing 
Director Bruce Gifford in managing the 
Chicago headquarters, traveling around 
the country to help organize new local 
associations, and make valuable speeches. 
The president also thanked the general 
secretary of IAAHU, Judy Foreman. 





was kicked off on March 12 with letters 
to all local presidents and secretaries. 
Realistic quotas were set for each asso- 
ciation and a follow up program was 
launched. Through the cooperation of 
the local associations and with the help 
of the zone chairmen and the member- 
ship committee, a number of associations 
exceeded their quotas. Since this report 
had to be prepared before the end of our 
fiscal year, May 31, it was not possible 
to include the final figures for the var- 
ious associations. However, a list of 
‘Quota Busters’ will be published in 
July. 
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For membership progress, he thanked 
President-Elect Baskin, and for handling 
the finances of the association the work 
of Jay DeYoung was noted. 

Following are JIAAHU President 
Shoup’s remarks on problems of con- 
cern to A. & H. industry generally: 

“Our industry has been given a real 
challenge. The question has been asked: 
‘Whose responsibility is it to provide 
income when wage earners become dis- 
abled?’ Another challenge and equally 
vital: ‘Whose responsibility is it to pro- 
vide hospital and medical care for our 
senior citizens?’ Naturally our associa- 
tion believes that it is the responsibility 
of each individual to provide income, 
through insurance or other means, for 
himself and this family, as well as funds 
to take care of his medical costs. It is 
not the responsibility of the government. 
Because accident or sickness does pre- 
vent a continuous flow of earned income 
we are charged with the serious respon- 
sibility of selling the public adequate 
loss-of-time coverage. 

“This is a terrific challenge that we as 
an association are accepting. Likewise 


we are determined to furnish, through 
proper insurance, adequate hospital and 
medical care coverage. 


Better Coverages Today 


“We, as a sales force, would be help- 
less without the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of all of the insurance companies of 
America who are, today, offering cover- 
ages far more satisfactory than have ever 
been given before. The companies’ de- 
sire and interest in furninshing the max- 
imum coverage for the minimum premi- 
um with the best of service is an action 
that spurs on all of our sales force. 

“We have been greatly encouraged by 
the increased cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, American Hos- 
pital Association. Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, Health Insurance 
Council, and National Association of Life 
Underwriters, all cooperating to help 
solve this big problem facing our nation. 
Never before have all the different 
organizations cooperated so _ whole- 
heartedly in trying to resolve these prob- 
lems as we see them doing today,” Mr. 
Shoup emphasized. 
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Every National Representative scores with his 
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Keen IAAHU Interest in Harmelin’s 
Disability Buy-Sell Agreement Talk 


French Lick, Ind., June 16—William 
Harmelin, field supervisor of the Harme- 
lin Agency, Inc., general agents for Con- 
tinental Assurance in downtown New 
York, created considerable interest here 
this afternoon at the annual convention 
of International A. & H. 
Underwriters in his address on the im- 
the disability buy and sell 
An outstanding authority on 
Mr. Harmelin, a MDRT life 
the co-author with Morris 
Friedman, New York lawyer, of a 
definitive monograph, 
by Rough Notes Co., 
ance in the business buy-out agreement. 
history on actual 


Association of 


portance of 
agreement. 
this subject, 
member, is 
tax 
recently published 
on disability insur- 


Armed with case 
sales, Mr. Harmelin told the convention 
that his agency has been recommending 
disability insurance on the buy-sell basis 
for many years, He was proud to say 
“We have never had a lapse of one of 
the policies sold whith. means that once 
the need has been esti iblished properly, 
the business —_, 

Urging other A. & H. agents to become 
familiar with disability buy and _ sell 
agreements, and to recommend them to 
their business clients, Mr. Harmelin 
said: “In so doing you can build up a 
substantial renewal account. This will 
mean increased take-home pay for you. 
At the same time, you will be adding 
to the financial security of an important 
segment of our population and strength- 
ening the American economy.’ 


Income for the Disabled When Most 
Needed 


In developing his theme the speaker 
gave a hypothetical case of a business 
man who is a stockholder in a close 
corporation, He thas the usual type of 
buy and sell agreement which is funded 
by life insurance to cover the hazard of 
death. To this has been added the dis- 
ability waiver of premium provision to 
eliminate premium payments in case of 
total and permanent disability. 

This business man becomes seriously 
disabled as a result of a freak accident, 
and will be laid up for at least three 
years. He’s worried about the future 
even though he will be relieved of pay- 
ing further premiums on his life insur- 
ance policy after six months. His busi- 
ness associates, who share their income 
,with him, agree to continue payments as 
long as possible, but with a decided drop 
in business they are forced to hire two 
replacements to fill his shoes. They 
begin to realize that they cannot continue 
to share their earnings ‘because of added 
salaries. 

When business man is 
told by his associates that they can’t 
afford to continue his income, he be- 
comes embittered. He turns the maiter 
over to his attorney who sues the cor- 
poration. The business is badly hurt. 
The only gainers from this unfortunate 
turn of events are the lawyers. 

“Picture what would have happened,” 
said Mr. Harmelin, “if this business man 
had gone a step further when he added 
the disability waiver of premium pro- 
vision to his life insurance policies. The 
agent might have pointed out the impor- 
tance of providing some money to take 
the place of the loss of income to the 
business in case of serious disability ‘of 
one or more of the partners. What a 
difference it would have meant to the 
peace of mind of all concerned if the 
agent had persuaded his client to add a 
disability buy out provision to his present 
buy and sell agreement and fund it with 
disability insurance. The business man 
would beve been provided with an in- 
come of $900 a month payable for ten 
years or to age 65 in case of sickness 


the disabled 


and for life in case of disability from 
accident. He would get this $900 with 
no burden on the business, or $10,800 a 
year without financial strain.” 


Background for Harmelin’s Material 


When Mr. Harmelin started to develop 
his material for the buy and sell dis- 
ability agreement he found only five 
brief articles dealing with the subject. 
One tax attorney opposed disability buy 
out; another tax attorney and three in- 
surance men favored it. He asked him- 
self: “Do I, a mere layman, dare to take 
a strong position ? 

After much thought and discussion 
with many qualified people, he decided to 
send a questionnaire to a cross section 
of life insurance company counsel, 
and corporation lawyers, accountants, 
professors of insurance, writers in the 
field of business insurance, publishers of 
insurance services, successful insurance 
field people, and peronnel of companies 
selling disability insurance only. 

Of the €0 questionnaires mailed Mr. 
Harmelin received 45 replies. Most of 
those responding took a strong position 
in favor of a disability buy out provision 
and felt that part or all of the money to 
fund this provision should come from 
accident and sickness insurance. Those 
who oppose it did so because of the diff- 
culty of determining what a disability is 
for buy out purposes. Further thought 
convinced them that “as long as a spe- 
cific policy is used, even though it would 
be best if that policy is in force at the 
time of the disability, the provisions of 
that contract should also govern in the 
event the policy is no longer in effect.” 
It was also felt that a copy of the policy 
provisions should be attached to the dis- 
ability buy out agreement. 

The speaker then said that a buy and 
sell agreement covering the contingency 
of disability should embrace seven salient 
points as follows 


ian 
tar 


Definition of disability. 


IAAHU Elects Officers, Directors 


French Lick, Ind. June 16—Oakley 
Baskin, associate manager of Mutual of 
Omaha in Buffalo, was elected president 
of the International Association of A. & 
H. Underwriters at today’s business ses- 
sion of its annual convention here. In 
the past year he has served as president- 
elect so is well qualified for leadership. 
Other officers elected include: 

President-elect—F. Kenneth Stoakes, 
general agent of Loyal Protective in Los 
Angeles; vice president—Webster H. 
Hurley, Hempstead, L. I., vice president 
of Bankers Life & Casualty; vice pres- 
ident—Gibson Wright, head of his own 
agency at Eau Claire, Wis.; controller— 
Jay DeYoung, head of his own agency 
at Oak Park, Ill, re-elected; Bruce Gif- 
ford, managing director, Chicago. 

Elected to the IAAHU executive board 
were the following for three year terms: 
Richard W. Michaels, general agent, 
Federal Life and Casualty, Buffalo; 
John Symanitz, general agent, Inter-State 


Assurance, Minneapolis; Malcolm Bry- 
ant, North American Accident, Ore.: R. 
A. Myers, manager, Bankers Life & 
Casualty, Denver; Rollie M. Slotten, 
agent, Inter-State Assurance, Des Moines: 
Maurice Ausley, North American Acci- 
dent, Birmingham, Ala.; John .F. Frey, 
manager, The Prudential, Milwaukee: 
Charles Ray, vice president, Associates 
Life, Indianapolis, re-elected for three 
years; Vito A. Marino, manager, Metro- 
politan Life, Baltimore, and Fred E, 
Dinehart, agent, Metropolitan Life, Hart- 
ford. 

For a one year term Robert W. Osler, 
editor of “Insurance Salesman” and gen- 
eral chairman of the French Lick meet- 
ing, was elected. He fills an unexpired 
term, 

Elected for two-year. terms were Wil- 
liam B. Harrelson, State Life of Ken- 
tucky, and John Hermansdorfer, general 
aga Occidental Life, Huntington, W, 

a. 





Amount of salary during disability 
before buy out. 

3. When should buy 
tory? 

4. Source of funds. 

5. Number of installments needed to 
effect the buy out? 

6. Disposition of life insurance policies 
on Mr. Healthy and Mr. Disabled when 
disability buy out becomes effective? 

7. Provision for contingency of death 
during period disability buy out payments 
are being made? 

Beneficial From Tax Standpoint 

Further along Mr. Harmelin said that 
while, on the face of it, the buy and sell 
agreement appears to be a tax disad- 
vantage “because we suggest that where 
a ee is involved, it does not, take 
a tax deduction for the premium,” the 
agreement is actually beneficial. 

He emphasized that the principal pur- 
pose of including a disability buy out 
provision is not to take advantage of a 
favorable tax climate. The intent, rather, 
is to make the best of an unfortunate 
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situation. He backed this up by sug: 
gesting two approaches to the sale of 
key man A. & H. insurance. 

Mr. Harmelin then took a look at the 
income tax effects of disability provisions 
in partnership agreements, suggested 
how to deal with accountants and _ law- 
yers on disability buy and sell agree- 
ments, and closed by stating that for the 
partner or stockholders who does not 
qualify for disability insurance “we can 
create a sinking fund for him. This 
might be a permanent form of life insur- 
ance with disability waiver of premiums 
where available, or a retirement annuity 
or savings account.’ 





Tom Callahan President of 
Leading Producers R. T. 


French Lick, Ind., June 16—Tom Calla- 
han, leading agent of the Time Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, and past president of 
IAAHU, was elected president of the 
Leading Producers Round Table at its 
breakfast. meeting here this morning 
Other officers elected were vice presi- 
dent—Fay F, Cline, manager for The 
Travelers in Richmond, and secretary— 
Richard P. Stump, agent of National 
Security Life in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Callahan qualified for a_ gold 
award and Mr. Cline for a silver award 
of the Leading Producers Round Table. 





W. J. Hill, Louis Medill 
Received LPRT Awards 


French Lick, Ind—Two New York 
City area A. & H. men received Leading 
Producers Round Table awards during 
the IAAHU convention here. They were 
William J. Hill, who has an agency on 
Fifth Ave. and in Little Neck, L. I, 
and Louis Medill, Continental Casualty. 
Mr. Medill is an IAAHU zone chairman 
and Mr. Hill is secretary of the recently 
formed New York City A. & H. chapter. 





e 

Great American 
(Continued from Page 32) 
the plan embraces a strict under- 
writing program which eliminates  im- 
paired or extra-hazardous risks. Pro- 
ducers will be able to serve their pre- 
ferred risks better by offering quality 
insurance to those who qualify and pass 
along to them the savings achieved by 
lower cost and sound underwriting. This 
in turn will make it possible for pro- 
ducers to retain their good accounts and 
develop additional profitable lines of 
insurance. 

Filing of American National’s Select 
Driver Plan is being made in selected 
states. The states will be announced as 
approvals are granted 
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Oakley Baskin 


Congratulations... 
A&H Underwriters 


Congratulations on your choice of Mr. Oakley Baskin of 

our Buffalo ofhce as your new president. He will do an excel 
lent job in this assignment as he always has in everything else. 
We at Mutual of Omaha have encouraged the interest and 
efforts of our people in the International Association of A&H 
Underwriters throughout all the years of its existence. 

We are proud that you have again chosen one of us to be 

your president. Your International association should be com- 
mended for its fine progress in developing career-dedicated 
personal underwriters in this great field of service. Your 
membership has made possible the advancement of accident 

and health insurance to an even more vital place in the 


American economy. 





Congratulations to Mr. Baskin . . . and a big welcome to all the 


new officers. Best wishes for another year of forward progress. 





Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
Largest Organization of its Kind in the World 


HOME OFFICE: Omaha, Nebraska CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: Toronto 
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Approximately 500 Equitable representatives now wear the coveted key of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters. The C.L.U. study program at Equitable has 
been, and will continue to be, an integral part of our over-all training pro- 


gram—a program which is not surpassed in the whole field of insurance. 


Equitabl 
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Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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The skill 

of the angler... 
hinges upon 
the skill 

of the flytier... 


An effective lure not only adds 
immeasurably to the skill and 
confidence of the experienced angler, 
but is often the deciding factor 

in making a good catch. In a like 
manner, CHUBB & SON brings the 
same measure of confidence to the 
skilled agent and broker. 


CHUBS & SON, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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It’s a fair statement that more has been 
done in marketing surveys by the agency 
stock companies in the past six months 
or so than in any previous recent period. 
The stepped-up interest in such insurance 
distribution studies is partly the result 
of direct writer inroads on desirable 
automobile business but it is also an 
evidence of the growing interest of top 
executives to chart their future courses 
in the most intelligent manner. 

Leading the procession among the 
large multiple line carriers is The Trav- 
elers Companies whose recently an- 
nounced safe driver rating program with 
merits and demerits, is part of a long 
range marketing program which may 
very well change the complexion of its 
agency operation. However, in answer 
to a direct question from the Greater 
New York Brokers Association an officer 
of The Travelers indicated recently that 
it was not breaking away from the 
American Agency System of operation. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that The Trav- 
elers is concentrating more production 
attention on the expanding suburban 
population centers, and new agents are 
bemg recruited and trained to solicit 
business in these areas. The emphasis 
is being placed on_ securing younger 
men, skilled in selling methods and 
techniques used successfully in the life 
insurance field. 


More Innovations to Come 


A spokesman of The Travelers says 
that in addition to its experimental good 
driver discount program (credits up to 
30% for five years of no accidents) “we 
' plan to pioneer in a number of other 
/ innovations in our automobile insurance 
program that can mean_ substantially 
lower rates for the motorist.” Among 
these innovations is the introduction of 
packaging automobile insurance, com- 
bining liability and related insurance, 
with or without physical damage, written 
on a six month basis. Another change 
is to increase automobile classifications 
to 13 in a refinement of its present plan. 
In so doing The Travelers is trying to 
reflect as accurately as possible the exact 
degree of ratable hazard for each class 
' of driver. 


What Other Companies Are Doing 


In an effort to ascertain what other 
large companies are doing in marketing 
‘innovations the writer has talked with 
/anumber of top executives in the past 
lew weeks. There was some reluctance 
to go into detail on plans, either in the 
works or on the drafting board, but 
enough information was obtained to state 
definitely that the stock agency com- 
Panies are aroused as never before to 
the need for action rather than “just 
bemoaning their loss of good business.” 
Recognition should first be given to 
the recent significant step taken by the 
executive committees of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and the 
NAUA in passing a resolution, calling for 
a further sharpening of competitive 
4 effort on the part of their affiliated com- 
» Panies, and the introduction of new in- 
) surance plans such as the Safe Driver 
B cisurance Plan, introduced May 1 in 
lifornia. 
». Its a safe bet that from now on 
pindividual members and subscribers of 
aie NBCU and NAUA will be engaged 
n various innovations and experiments, 
esting their ideas in the market place. 


jIndemnity’s Economy Type Auto Policy 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
€tica, in an aggressive bid for auto- 
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By Wa ttace L. Ciapp 


mobile business, came out a few weeks 
ago with its economy type auto policy, 
called the Champion. Executive Vice 
President Herbert P. Stellwagen de- 
scribes it as “a package policy embracing 
single limit third party coverage, medical 
payments, uninsured motorists coverage, 
$100 deductible collision, full compre- 
hensive, and towing and labor costs.” 

Initial sale of this policy is in Penn- 
sylvania by licensed agents of the In- 
demnity Co. It is being extensively 
advertised this month in many news- 
papers in that state. Motorists are being 
told that the policy will be issued on a 

cash basis for a period of six months 
and then be extended for subsequent six- 
month periods upon payment of more 
premium. All details, including billing 
and premium collection, will be handled 
by the company. It is emphasized that 
expirations will remain the property of 
the agent. When the necessary experi- 
ence has been gained in Pennsylvania, 
the Indemnity Co. hopes to introduce the 
Champion into other states. 

Mr. Stellwagen told the writer that the 
introduction of this policy is the result 
of a broad agency demand (at Disney- 
land INA conferences) for an economy 
type operation. “The younger, aggressive 
agents who depend heavily on personal 
business, are eager to have the con- 
tinuous policy and direct billing approach. 
It will relieve them from the burden of 
office details, which traditional methods 
of automobile insurance create, thus 
enabling them to go out and persistently 
solicit new accounts,” explained Mr. 
Stellwagen. 

He said that it requires little or no 
marketing research to confirm the fact 
that private passenger car owners are 
today expressing an increasing prefer- 
ence for the insurance offered by the 
direct writing companies. These com- 
panies have brought their product to the 
places where people live and work and 
shop and, by reducing their overhead 
expenses, have been able to offer their 
product at a low price. “It is clearly 
evident,” said Mr. Stellwagen, “that 
availability and price are important 
factors in influencing the purchase not 
only of automobile insurance but of 
other personal lines including home- 
owners, accident and sickness, and life 
insurance policies.” 


Allstate Aims tc Expand Still Further 


In the light of the new programs of 
The Travelers and Indemnity Co., it is 
interesting to hear from Judson B. 
Branch, president of the Allstate, one 
of the largest writers of automobile 
insurance. In his house magazine, “All- 
state Aim” Mr. Branch emphasized that 
“auto insurance is, and always will be, 
a very important part of our business.” 
At the same time, he indicated that 
Allstate plans definitely to provide its 
auto insureds with the rest of a per- 
sonal insurance program. 

“Multiple line operation will give us 
a chance to serve our customers better, 
give them one-stop service with one 
agent and one company. Product diver- 
sification means opportunity. Opportuni- 
ties for more income for agents and all 
employes, opportunities for more growth 
for individuals and company,” said Mr. 
Branch. 

He promised Allstate people that par- 
ticular attention will be given in 1959 
to “renewal sales.” In this connection 
he said: 

“Not only do renewal customers pro- 
vide most of our profits, but it’s plain 
good business sense to want to hold 
on to a customer once we've got him. 
The key to holding on to customers is 
to give them such good service that they 
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will pay no heed to the blandishments 
of our competition. Personal attent.on, 
courtesy and prompt attention to every 
request should go a long way towards 
convincing our policyholders that at Ail- 
state, the customer is truly king.” 


Zurich-American Group Has 
Aggressive Program 


The Zurich-American Group which 
has launched the most intensive, sus- 
tained selling program in its history, 
told the writer that its volume this year 
is growing at a pace which indicates that 
it will exceed its established sales goal 
for 1959. Not only is greater volume 
being received from present agents, but 
desirable new agents are being appointed 
at a more rapid rate than ever before 

One reason for this encouraging result, 
C. F. Scheer, public relations director, 
advised The Eastern Underwriter, is the 
basic appeal “of our modern merchandis- 
ing approach to alert, business-minded 
agents. Another reason is that we are 
asking our agents for business, and ask- 
ing them to ask for business. An enthusi- 
astic sales-mindedness prevades our 
organization, definite sales goals and 
plans have been established, and “To- 
morrow’s Business Today’ has become 
our theme. All phases of our companies’ 
activities are conducted with an eye to 
sales potential 

In recent. weeks the Zurich-American 
has established a sales analysis and pro- 
motion division (replacing the “agency 
department”) which includes market re- 
search facilities. This mew division, 
which embraces all lines of insurance, 
examines current sales practices, studies 
new marketing methods, establishes sales 
goals, and develops new forms and com- 
binations of coverage. The Zurich is also 
encouraging practical sales and market- 
ing ideas from successful agents, and 
is seriously considering the formation of 


an agency advisory board. Mr. Scheer 
further pointed out: 
“Consumer reaction (passed along 


through agents), as well as the reaction 
of our agents themselves, has been in 
favor of simplified, streamlined methods 
of doing business that will permut a sav- 
ing in cost without a sacrifice in quality 
of protection. Our simplified, low-cost 
Meritmatic automobile plan for safe 
drivers—an outgrowth of our research— 
has already been received enthusiastically 
in seven states and is being extended to 
additional states as rapidly as possible. 

“Not only do we agree that insurance 
merchandising needs to be modernized 
and streamlined, but we are doing some- 
thing concrete in this direction. We were 
one of the leaders in the insurance field 
in electronic data processing, and our 
record-keeping is being mechanized as 
extensively as possible. We are extend- 
ing the benefits of this streamlining to 
our insureds and agents, particularly 
through the Meritmatic principle. Merit- 
matic provides a continuous policy with 
automatic renewal upon payment of pre- 
mium at 6-month intervals. 

“The agent writes the policy ‘on the 
spot’ with a ball point pen and delivers it 
at once to the insured. He collects the 
initial premium and sends it to the 
company together with carbons of the 
declarations page. Thereafter all records 
are handled mechanically by the com- 


pany, which bills the insured directly 


and makes a monthly accounting to the 
agent. All expirations remain the prop- 
erty of the agent. However, the agent 
is freed of costly, time-consuming chores. 
He has more time to sell and to give 
improved service—he has a quality prod- 
uct to offer at a competitive price .. .” 


Boyle Advocates Personal Lines 
Insurance Centers 


One of the best suggestions made in 
recent weeks was that personal lines in- 








surance centers be established in principal 
market areas which spring from a new 
plant, a new housing development, or a 
large shopping center. Frank W. Boyle, 
deputy United States manager of The 
Employers’ Group, sounded out NAIA 
members on this idea when he addressed 
their 11th annual midwest territorial 
conference recently in Oklahoma City. 
Citing the advantages of such an in- 
surance center Mr. Boyle pointed out: 


“First, the center attracts the mass market; 
and second, that’s the market which industry 
and business is trying to capture. Is there, then, 


any reason why personal lines insurance centers 
cannot play an important part in a development 
of this kind? 


“These could be formed by groups of agents 
and through the insurance center you would have 
the necessary talent to handle personal coverages 
at a price which would be entirely competitive, 
indeed sufficiently attractive in fact to induce the 
mass market to go there. The location of such 
a center in shopping areas would be geographi- 
cally advantageous. The availability of continuous 
service facilities, paralleling the hours in which 
the shopping area as a whole is open, would 
make it easy for the buyer to consult, purchase 
and pay. 


“The business will come from three sources: 
(1) Those who voluntarily call on the facilities 
of the center, (2) those who are directed to it 
by the agents comprising those operating the 
center, and (3) those who are solicited on the 
ground by the employes at the center. The 
business thus derived conceivably would enjoy 
a greater persistency insofar as 
cerned since your ranks, 


you are con- 
unlike those of many 
of the specialty companies, are not subject to 
the considerable degree of turnover which exists 
in the so-called captive agency ranks.” 


Continental Casualty in Period of Study 


Latest word received from Continental 
Casualty, one of the foremost of in- 
surance merchandisers, is that “we are in 
a period of study with regard to our 
merchandising system. To date we have 
done some marketing research: in the 
A. & H. field on our ‘65-Plus’ program. 
We have offered this product for sale 
on an experimental basis, and from 
what we have learned in each solicitation 
period, we made adjustments in our ad- 
vertising and public relations program.’ 

As to the over-all picture, Frank V. 
McCullough, first vice president, advised 
the writer: “We are convinced that our 
agency system must be revitalized to the 
extent that it becomes a very aggressive 
selling force. Although it is helpful to 
have an agent’s duties include under- 
writing, processing, and collection, sales 
are first and foremost. If necessary, to 
preserve the sales vigor of the agency 
system, companies may have to take over 
underwriting, servicing, collections, and 
processing completely. We do not ‘think 
it is imperative for the companies to go 
this far, but the point we want to make 
is that we will go this far if we have 
to do so in order to assure ourselves of 
an effective sales organization. Obviously, 
automation will be a strong factor in 
enabling companies to take over detail 
work if this ultimately becomes advis- 
able,” 


N. C. Flanagin States His Views 


Another forward-looking company, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, is keeping 
attuned to the new pattern of “Competi- 
tion—1959 Style.” Its president, N. C 
Flanagin, definitely feels that insurance 
agency merchandising needs a retooling 
job at this time, and he backs up this 
conviction with the following thoughts: 


1. “Agents and companies, working together 
to reduce detail, must find ways to give agents 
more time to sell; 


2. “The time is close at hand when we can 
no longer afford the luxury of letting agents 
act as collectors instead of salesmen. Flat can- 
cellations cost companies and agents millions of 
dollars each year, and the total cost of the 
agency collection process must be staggering; 


3. “In the future, agents will give more atten- 
tion to their office location from a merchandising 
standpoint—location on the ground floor with 
adequate parking space and following the trend 
of other merchandisers to shopping centers; 


(Contiriued on Page 50) 
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WITH THE TRAVELERS PAY-BY-THE-MONTH PLAN FOR BUSINESS 


Here’s a pioneering plan that will help you 
ring up greater premium volume on each busi- 
ness account. 

Through The Travelers Business Insurance 
Plan your prospects and clients can pay for all 
their business insurance with one check a 
month. No more big lump-sum payments that 
squeeze capital, often when it’s needed most. 

They enjoy the convenience and economy of 
dealing with just one agent and one company, 
for all their business insurance — property, lia- 
bility, income. No more piecemeal handling that 
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can result in expensive gaps or costly overlaps in 
coverage. And by budgeting insurance on a 
monthly schedule businessmen can now afford 
the complete protection they’ve always needed. 

Multiply your sales and commissions with 
The Travelers Pay-By-The-Month Plan for 
Business. You’ll find the plan cuts red tape, 
meets competition on all fronts, and saves ex- 
pense dollars in operating your office. 

Call or write our Manager in the Branch Of- 
fice nearest you. Ask for the Business Insurance 
Kit. It gives complete details. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 


Life « Accident « Group « Fire « Marine e Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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Marketing Research —Its Use and Misuse 


To Solve Today’s Insurance Distribution Problems Management Must Obtain and Evaluate 


Marketing Data in Systematic, Orderly Manner; Consumer Surveys Not as Meaningful 


As Polls of Agents or Fieldmen; How to Select Most Productive Markets 


The fire and casualty insurance indus- 
try is currently in a dilemma. Man- 
agement is harassed from agents want- 
ing higher commission, policyholders 
wanting better service, stockholders dis- 
satisfied with the market performance 
and earnings of their stocks, proposal 
for higher taxes, and government in- 
vestigations on both the state and Fed- 
eral level. Perhaps the trouble has been 
that companies have thad it much their 
own way in the past; perhaps compla- 
cency is now catching up. with them. 

Even the most stodgy directors, who 
were traditionally willing to approve any 
motion presented to them, are now ask- 
ing questions, evaluating operating re- 
sults as well as management's ability. 
After all, they have every reeason to be 
concerned when they hear important 
investment analysts predict that more 
insurance companies will disappear in 
the next decade than will survive. 


Distribution—Th2 Key Factor 


Where will your company be ten years 
from now? Will it be in control of a 
larger group? Will it be merged? Wiil 
it be out of business, Will it be a 
leader or follower? Our ‘firm feels that 
it is the distribution function which will 
be the key factor in determining your 
future course. 

What can management do to solve 
today’s distribution problems and plan 
to meet those which are likely to come 
tomorrow ? Certainly it cannot rely solely 
on past experience as developed by in- 
dividuals within the company. The ail- 
ternative is to get new facts and knowl- 
edge and open new vistas as they relate 
to insurance marketing. These can be 
obtained in a ‘haphazard §hit-or-miss 
manner; or they can be obtained in a 
systematic and orderly manner by ap- 
plying what is sometimes called the “sci- 
entific method” or “organized research.” 

In the last few years, we have heard 
an increasing amount of talk about 
marketing research. Unfortunately this 
1s not always accompanied by an 
equal amount of understanding of its 
Proper scope and application. As one 
of those who has been advocating and 
applying this important tool to the fire 
and casualty business for 17 years, I am 
as gratified by its growing acceptance 
as | am alarmed by its growing misuse. 


What Marketing Research Can and 
Cannot Do 


Just what is marketing research? In 
using this term, I am referring to all re- 
search carried on in connection with the 
Management of an insurance company’s 
sales or distribution activities. In other 
Words, marketing research covers the 
gathering, recording, analysis and evalu- 
ating of all facts about all problems re- 
ating to the sale of an insurance policy 
from the time it is first conceived to the 
time it is sold and renewed. 


By Franx LANG 


President, Frank Lang and Associates, New York and Chicago 


What can marketing research do? Let 
me give you a few examples of how we 
have applied this technique: It can sup- 
ply basic information about the insur- 
ance needs of current and prospective 
policyholders; it can indicate whether 
your policy contracts fit current or po- 
tential demand; it can measure the 
degree of penetration in various mar- 
kets; it can lead you to the territories 
showing the greatest potential; it can 
aid you in the development of the most 
effective sales procedures. It can also 
help you pin-point the most likely pro- 
spective policyholders; it can aid you 
in setting up a proper basis for sales 
compensation plans; it can determine the 
type of sales supervision; it can provide 
a measure of sales performance. Finally 
it can evaluate the effectiveness of sales 
techniques as well as sales promotion 
and advertising. 

What can’t marketing research do? 
It cannot do the thinking for you; it 
cannot put across a sales program; it 
cannot stiumlate and motivate your field- 
men or agents; it is no substitute for 
proper training or sales supervision; it 
will not control your costs; and most im- 
portant it can never be of value unless 
its findings are recognized for their 
value and are permitted to influence 
company decisions as well as the direc- 
ticn of company operations. 

In other words, research activities by 
themselves remain in the theory classi- 
fication unless they meet the following 
tests: 

(a) They must be meaningful in terms 
of the problem under question; 

(b) They must be conducted and in- 
terpreted by someone thoroughly famil- 
iar with the specialized problems of in- 
surance marketing as well as those of the 
specific company being studied; 

(c) Top management must be willing 
to face up to the facts produced and be 


A Paradoxical Situation 

We currently are witnessing - the 
rather paradoxical situation where the 
establishment of research departments 
has become “fashionable.” Companies 
whose management have never thought 
in terms:‘of organized planning or al- 
lowed objective research to guide their 
decision making, seem to believe that the 
creation of a research department or 
the appointment of a research director 
will solve all their problems. I am 
afraid they are in for some bitter dis- 
apnointments. 

Too many laymen regard marketing re- 
search as synonymous with surveys, par- 
ticularly consumer surveys. While con- 
sumer surveys have certain value in fire 
and casualty insurance, their use is far 
more limited than with a tangible prod- 
uct such as soap or cigarettes. The aver- 
age insurance buyer does not know what 
protection he wants and even less what 
kind of protection he should have. Con- 
versely, there may be a material demand 
for certain types of protection, for ex- 
ample flood insurance, which commercial 
insurance companies are not equipped 
to provide. 

Unfortunately, the average research 
technician, unless he has considerable 
specialized insurance training, does not 
sufficient'y appreciate the fundamental 
difference between insurance and tangible 
goods. Merely asking questions is not 
enough. Consumer opinion studies in 
the 1800’s would only have resulted in 
improved kerosene lamps and not in 
electric lighits. Similarly, it is unreason- 
able to expect a consumer to describe 
coverages that do not exist. 

Agents’ Surveys Have Significance 

Our firm ‘has found surveys of agenits 
or fieldmen to be of far greater long 
term value. We believe that a survey of 
a company’s agency force, regardless of 
whether this force is made up of in- 








Frank Lang’s Background 

One of the pioneers in the application of scientific techniques to insurance mar- 
keting and sales problems, Mr. Lang has a background of nearly 20 years in market- 
ing research and insurance distribution. His firm, organized in 1954, specializes in 
this field and serves as a consultant to insurance company management on opera- 
tional improvements, It also acts as consultant to insurance agencies, investment 
trusts and other financial institutions interested in insurance. Various aspects of 
marketing research have been applied successfully as part of his firm’s work for 
various fire-casualty companies in development of markets and reduction of dis- 


tribution costs. 


Mr. Lang, whose insurance career began in 1939, is a graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity (B.A.), obtained his master’s degree at Ohio State University and his Ph.D. 
at Columbia University, New York. With the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies for ten years, he organized and operated its research department. 

In view of the current competitive situation Mr, Lang’s. article should be of 
material aid to insurance executives intent on long range planning, as it is illustrated 
with practical examples and actual case histories. : 








ready to act accordingly. 

While our firm actively uses various 
aspects of marketing research, we con- 
sider it only one tool to be used in help- 
ing a client solve his sales problems. 


dependent or exclusive agents, provides 
one of the best means for an objective 
diagnosis of company sales policies. To 
be effective, however, such a survey has 
to be conducted by an impartial and ob- 





FRANK LANG 


jective third party, as agents are other- 
wise hesitant to voice their true feelings. 
Furthermore, the canned type of ques- 
tionnaire sent out to professional in- 
terviewers as used by most research 
organizations will be of no use. The 
person interviewing an agent has to 
know the insurance business—and know 
it well. While he should have a general 
idea of the areas he wants to cover, the 
best results are usually obtained by 
using so-called free or “non directive” 
interviews. Here the interviewer merely 
encourages the agent to discuss any 
area mosit on his mind. 

Each of .the many agency surveys 
which we have conducted has been 
tailor-made to needs of the particular 
company. Typical would be the -:fol- 
lowing procedure: We analyze~ the 
particular company’s agency force and 
establish certain basic criteria. We set 
up a scientific sample of this agenicy 
force, stratified according to the criteria 
previously established. Personal. inter- 
views can then be conducted with the 
specific agents selected in this sample. 
Interviews are made either on anony- 
mous basis without identification of ithe 
sponsoring company or with introduc- 
tion through company officials. The 
anonymous basis while of much greater 
value is, of course, much more expen- 
sive due to greater length of the inter- 
view and need to discuss many subjects 
until the particular topic of major in- 
terest to the client can be pin-pointed. 

The information produced by an 
agency survey is often astounding. The 
officers of one company, for example, 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1958 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








The more than 200 stock companies 
licensed in New York and doing a coun- 
trywide casualty-surety business im- 


and 70.7%. Expense ratio was 
one point better than in 1947. 

Although still “in the red” 
mobile P.D, line improved its position 


the auto- 


44.5%, 


and 29.4% loss ratio. The 1958 expense 
ratio was 60.9% compared with 61.6% 
in 1957. 

Showing healthy improvement, fidelity 


in accident only which made a net profit 
of 7.7% on $58,574,770 E.P. This com- 
pares with 6.9% profit the previous year 
on earned prémiums of $55,737,205. Loss 


proved their position somewhat in 1958 
but it was decidedly not enough to get last year. On total earned premiums of business produced a profit of — on ratio—38.0%—was the same for both 
“into the black” at the year-end. Auto-  $545,364,446 the underwriting loss was $70,318,045 E.P. compared with 13% years while expense ratio at 54.3% was 
mobile B.I. losses, ever mounting, con- —2.7%, This is in contrast to 6.0% net profit in 1957 on $66,673,888 E.P. Com- _ slightly lower. 

loss on $509,400,825 E.P. in 1957, Respec- parative loss ratios were 42.8% and Hospital-medical expense (individual) 


tinued as the chief concern of top ex- 
ecutives. They were gr ateful for rate 
increases approved in many states which 
certainly helped a difficult situation. But 
the intlationary aspects of automobile 
liability business, coupled with the rising 
traffic toll and large jury awards, were 
substantial 





tive loss ratios were 57.5% and 55.2% 
while the expense ratio dropped a point 
to 45.2%. 


Workmen’s Compensation Profit Lower 


It’s a matter of concern that workmen’s 





41.7%, but expense ratio dropped nearly 
three points to 54.9%. 

The experience on glass business was 
slightly better than in 1957. On $29,871,- 
936 E.P. the underwriting loss was 1.4% 
compared to 3.1% loss in 1957 on $29,- 
612,310 E.P. Loss ratios were respectively 


which turned in 8.6% net profit in 1957 
on $40,690,325 E.P., dropped last year to 
7% profit on $43,928,494 E.P. Loss ratio 
went up five points to 48.9% and expense 
ratio at 50.4% was nearly three points 
higher. 

Group A. & H. production advanced 

















the telling factors in the compensation made only 1.8% underwrit- = ‘ I 
cose ggoae J loss suffered bai i ore ing profit on $625,076,015 E.P. in con- bt and 46.7%. Expense ratio dropped to $437,100,349 E.P. on which 1.7% net 7 
casua ai a atae ag oe e es bonged trast to 2.8% profit on $614,827,228 E.P. almost a point to 55.2%. profit was shown. This was in welcome Joh 
$50 mi a- or Il. on uv pa peg in 1957. Loss ratio went up a point to Burglary and theft, on the other hand, contrast to .6% net profit made on $40/7,- ach 
is a much etter picture than the pIS0,- ¢3 30, “but expense ratio of 34.9% was Went into “the red,” producing an under- 434,467 E.P. in 1957. The 1958 loss ratio diff 
292,000 loss sustained by these companies fractiogally: lower. writing loss of 3.9% on $84,404,140 E.P. was 82.8% compared with 83.9% the year ver} 
as al Lee ee Liability other than auto scored $413,- tho! on ia re ee an underw riting previous. Expense ratio at 15.5% was the 
200 sstiage atta Dosis tihy atte Gibe ; 086,841 in earned premiums, up from profit of .9% in 1957. Loss ratio at 47.8% same both years. _ , — 
200 = ‘more er, re 8. = oo $386,374,069 in 1957, but underwriting loss WS = points higher than the previous _ The 1958 results in the package policy 
os he st $3.785,000,000 “ 1957 was ake greater 14% compared with year. sC1% ratio was the same both lines for the stock companies were dis- 
re gS wi i i vee “sh r ‘ 7% in 1957. Loss ratio at 46% was eis 0 appointing. However, homeowners mul- 
otal incurred losses were close tO ‘ichtly higher and expense ratio at oiler and machinery, consistently a tiple peril eee: improved. An under- 
$3,500,000,000 and estimated over-all loss SC AOL: heli 304 own. sith, teat DE W087, profit maker, produced 7.6% net gain on writing loss of 1.9% was made on $191,- 
ratio was 56.0% compared with 61.2% Property damage other than auto ex- $49,155,617_ E.P., compared with 1957 190,690 E.P. compared with 6.3% net loss 
a hein Jo eee he perience improved. On $96,589,391 E.P. sete of ha 2% on $47,092,981 E.P. Re- in 1957 on $121,158,639 Di eg Respective 
fv es “ nie eyes ceowhere and the net profit was 1.3% compared with oa Oss ratios | “— 28.3% and loss ratios were 50.5% and 52.2%, and 
we casue ” wr Evga ni Other eles 4% on $92,182,103 E.P. in 1957. Com- a ‘ne Pi aig? oe of 64.1% was expense ratios were 51.4% and 54.1%. Chul 
Ls rare Marans 80 a pec m parative loss ratios were 430% and ‘Slightly higher than in 1957. ‘ ccs pp 2 kag hyp Fe Citiz 
~- aged 9 ea ar joce 44.6%. Expense rati 55.7 yas frac- All A. ae no oe, eter Sn eee ee ee 
bility other than auto, auto P.D, glass {46% Expense ratio at wiacmecenians he aired writing loss was 18.9% on $21,091,347 EP. | fem 
and burglary and theft. Z e A. & H. lines made a creditable compared with 29.3% loss in 1957 on Co 
Auto B.1. Results Surety Profit of 14.7% Made showing. Biggest money maker among $17,148,683 E.P. Loss ratio of 74.0% was oe 
' ; them was individual A. & H. on which four points lower than in 1957 while Cons 
Total earned premiums for automobile Dispelling some of wesw ae 10. 3% net profit was made on $42, 970,279 expense ratio of 44.9% was nearly six — 
B.I. were $1,273,374,543, as reported in a net underwriting profit o 7% was This compares with 7.1% profit in oints lower. ubv 
the “Aggregates by Lines,” compiled by shown for surety. Earned premiums in 1957 on $41,259,386 E.P. Loss ratio of "The individual company results which i 
the New York Insurance Department. this line totaled $133,440,350 on which the 42.2% was about three points lower. Ex- follow, cover fire as well as casualty mpl 
This compares with $1,146,410,437 for loss ratio was 24.4%. This compares with pense ratio of 47.5% was practically the company operations in the multiple line ant 
1957. Comparative loss ratios were 66.9% 1957 profit of 9.0% on $125,416,697 E.P. same as in 1957. Next best showing was field. ame 
arm 
me Firen 
Earned Losses Loss ° a . e Foun 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Fifteen Leading Stock Companies — 
Aetna Insurance Group................0.0065 $152,112,147  $ 82,136,513 54.0% y ‘ Gene: 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos..................... 294,351,450 158,064,427 53:7 I a pa Gener 
Agricultural Insurance Group ............... 23,301,661 12,456,852 53.5 QD 1958 Country wide E perience Glens 
NR OMB Usk c cs ce iendccesesceesse 347,214,815 187,835,405 54.1 Gover 
American Casualty Group.................... 51,632,007 28,846,601 55.9 Earned Losses Loss | Grang 
American Credit Indemnity.................. 5,217,892 1,353,000 25.9 Company Pia. lebcareend Ratio Great 
Pietra Wrmepets <. . oe ois so Seis canes 671,494 248,888 37.1 Guara 
Auttenns Fidelity Grow..................... 37,219,120 25,081,510 67.4 The Travelers Group ...........5.000ccccc00 $753,536,580 $525,270,922 69.7% — 
; 298.5 5 5 ; art 
ee ae mntnce coe, Sete ee rd peters phi ora => America Fore-Loyalty Group ............... 480,193,922 285,073,759 59.4 Hartfc 
oe a" Group...............55. 17 a io re ee NIN a5 cs 3 SS sb s cee eden dis 407,072,813 218,661,505 53.7 ng 
merican BME 4 so 6-5 8 sib 5 56 16.00% b 0 00 bee x /¢ JZY, J: ° 
American Motorists ..................00.00- 45,351,056 23,108,653 510 Allstate Companies ......................... 347,214,815 187,835,405 ee fom 
——— ere ont NEMS: ing ae arr e Pe ie Piet 30.7 North America Group ...................-5 305,326,814 164,348,438 53.8 K ust 
merican urety DR wah ce daw bb ass o0eb ee 9705,3/ 2, xk 32.2 > ° 
CE TRO oo ees ip ss helnaiecw 5,908,243 3,635,600 61.5 Continental-National Group ................ 299,356,685 175,634,633 58.7 Hondo 
mo age ne ie RENO... oa a. ss eee eras peed pa Aetna Affiliated Companies ................. 294,351,450 158,064,427 53.7 bas a 
MINE Foleo 5G sia o's Co bcos 0 a sie /17,2 ,985, , : 
i RRR a Op 10921934 7,065,710 647 United States F. & G. ...............-0 200, 244,854,412 128,148,307 aa — 
os pg Sy pS Se Sa ak oe ee 1,390,485 990,628 71.2 Royal-Globe Insurance ...................-- 230,360,570 130,286,585 56.6 ine 
SEE IE PT OE 3,406,699 1,697,040 49.8 9 
ie a a 3303647 1'930.348 544 Home Insurance Growp ....::........5...:. 230,050,788 121,645,468 52. — 
Boston Insurance Group...................-. 56,657,097 31,040,283 54.8 Fireman's Fund Group ..................-... ZEUSCTSRT ISRAELIS S37 Bt Nation, 
Buffalo Insurance Co 7.124170 4234200 504 ane su 1 
Caledonian-Netherlands Group .............. 20,654,190 12,215,873 ORB choo se a te a ee pa oe Ap ss A Mea 
ing RG A i a 19,679,476 10,423,538 53.0 etna Insurance Group ..................... 52,112,147 82,136,513 New H 
Century Insurance Group.................... 6,237,654 3,669,980 58.8 Great American Group. ....-..-.......6.0.6.- 146,791,296 82,356,655 56.1 New Je 
REI Su ckcarkcbaubendevieeecuss ns 142,984,426 73,654,572 515 New Je 
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‘Account Selling’? Has Brought Success to Twin 
Brothers, John and *‘Ding’”’ Mason in Agency Field 


WALTER L. MASON 


This is the story about twin brothers, 


John and Walter Mason, 


achieved success as insurance agents in 
different cities, but both of whom have 
very similar methods of operation and 





” 


with the emphasis on “account selling. 
Although John lives and operates in 
Doylestown, Pa. and Walter’s home city 
is Worcester, Mass., they keep in con- 
stant touch with one another. More im- 
portant, they are both proud to have 
started their insurance careers with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. 

When the twin brothers visited the 
Aetna’s home office on one occasion 
they made a substantial impression on 
its agency department people. One man 
in particular—Edward F. Gebelein, now 
assistant secretary, got a big kick out 
of showing John around. This was be- 
cause Mr. Gebelein was John Mason’s 
boss back in 1936 when the latter’s in- 
surance career was getting under way 
in the Aetna’s Philadelphia branch office. 

A home office sizeup of the twins is 
that both are modest in manner “yet 
give one the impression of aggressive- 
ness and determination.” The record of 
profitable production each has made in 
his own community bears out this sizeup 
as being completely accurate. 

Doylestown’s Leading Agency 

Today John Mason is a partner in 
Bean, Mason & Eyer which maintains 
offices in Doylestown and Lansdale, Pa. 
The agency actually goes back 75 years, 
having first represented the Great Amer- 
ican in 1883. It is the leading agency in 
the community. The United States 
F, & G. has been in the office for 52 
years and the Aetna Casualty for 18 


who ‘have 


years. They are the three principal cas- 
ualty companies. On the fire side the 
companies represented include Conti- 
nental, Great American, Pennsylvania 
Fire, Royal, Hartford Fire, Standard 
Fire, Aetna Insurance, Providence 
Washington and Connecticut Fire—all 
good old line stock companies., 


Walter Mason Was Stranger in Town 


When Walter Mason, — familiarly 
known as “Ding”, set up shop in Wor- 
cester in June, 1946, he was practically 
a stranger in town. He had completed 
3% years in the Air Force and had at- 
tended training courses of both Aetna 
Casualty and Aetna Life, both of which 
were invaluable. “Without the knowl- 
elge gained, my beginning would have 
been even more difficult,” he told The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

The one sure way to get started, he 
decided, was to ring doorbells, up one 
street and down another, which he did 
regularly for three years. Thereafter 
it was only done when business quieted 
down or got dull. “Ding” Mason had 
been advised by his twin brother, “there 
will be no telephone calls or letters com- 
ing in so there is really no need to go 
to the oflice.’” He was right! 

“Ding” decided to use the compre- 
hensive personal liability policy as a 
door-opener and his solicitations met 
with success. Both he and his brother 
have made a point of cultivating small 


they grow in 





Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN F. MASON 


size and 


firms and then sticking with them as 


importance. 


“Many a small $10 premium has devel- 
(Continued on Page 47) 








Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


Company 


Chubb & Son Group 
Citizens Casualty of N. Y. . 
Commercial Union Group . 
Continental-National Group 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 
Consolidated American 

Crum & Forster Group 
Dubuque Fire & Marine 
Eagle Star 
Employers’ Group 
Equity General 
Excelsior of New York 
Farmers Fire 
Fireman’s Fund Group 
Founders’ Insurance Co. ... 
General Accident Group 
General of America 
General Fire & Casualty 
General of Trieste & Venice 
Glens Falls 
Government Employees 


Grange League Federation .. 


Great American Group 


Guarantee Co. of N. A. .... 


anover Insurance Co. 
Hartford Group 
Hartford Livestock 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Home Insurance Group 
Indemnity Marine 
Industrial Group 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 

ion Assurance Group 


Massachusetts Bonding 
erchants Fire Group 
lers National 
National Casualty 
National Union Group 


New Amsterdam Casualty .. 


ew Hampshire Fire Group 


New Jersey Manufacturers Cas. ............ 


ew Jersey Mfrs. Indemnity 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Sr ee AEC ee OE 81,108,259 40,132,899 49.5 
Series See nore netcrne 4,411,229 2,679,238 60.7 
Fer a es tet 69,965,952 36,150,868 51.7 
await te. vie ates 299,356,685 175,634,633 58.7 
Oe Ce ee 34,539,038 16,845,417 48.8 
Be deme tae on at mero 3,499,860 1,911,850 54.6 
DPR OR J. sen a 115,023,046 59,572,657 51.8 
ee ON ON 3,141,357 1,559,206 49.6 
Re Lee ot ee eae 3,192,153 2,087,011 65.4 
ae dnt NONNSE aN Gee 134,067,045 75,161,321 56.1 
NED Pe ten een Ie 349,791 223,631 63.9 
Cee A Cee re 1,344,976 650,434 48.4 
ai chee eke ah 1,459,482 733,745 50.3 
Ree Sogo, ears 217,567,587 116,821,738 53.7 
RR RORTE creates ci eectens 7,786,609 4,694,792 60.3 
NSN tee ere 100,469,748 56,710,024 56.4 
Paria Nees Roche oie 95,315,857 42,291,339 44.4 
Fea eal a roti ene a 11,995,422 7,819,682 65.2 
See Te 3,195,741 1,833,979 57.4 
ey en ee een ice 81,107,392 41,773,613 Si 
LOMA ear eS 40,530,120 21,900,668 54.0 
Oe ane tae ren 540,446 140,097 25.9 
ec ens te as ae 146,791,296 82,356,655 56.1 
Nig VASE arene Care 351,113 —16,646 RG 
Reyer atta aaieereis 36,626,504 20,330,140 55.5 
ene tte ae are 407,072,813 218,661,505 53.7 
EN ote ded Leh cea 1,143,927 523,091 45.7 
Serge reas nia Leal 21,028,211 6,386,967 30.4 
Reba nCme Onan py ot 230,050,788 121,645,468 52.9 
BSAA MALS cri oi 995,083 435,622 43.8 
PGBs Se aiteey 12,664,303 6,874,251 54.3 
SA A 5,235,276 2,685,446 Si 
ee Saisie Sa 22,819,582 12,812,038 56.1 
Sesame es a es 31,122,270 16,680,239 53.6 
SS a tao tt ee 168,958,841 102,876,327 60.9 
Le ee eT 5,993,639 3,153,929 52.6 
Bea eee See + 119,800,788 64,918,900 54.2 
Fee Aa se be'e 39,259,760 24,808,963 63.2 
FV ROND ached Rien ee 27,279,355 14,808,874 54.3 
TA Rie eres ay 8,000,715 3,833,601 47.9 
EDT ON ARRAS tote y 24,757,960 15,386,240 62.1 
EES Teeter a 46,262,784 25,355,482 54.8 
egies kites Cienekrae 62,228,619 36,691,790 59.0 
Pa ea eer tka 40,055,434 22,597,564 56.4 
20,395,192 11,274,077 55.3 
i ete ee eee 9,188,171 4,206,043 45.8 


Earned 

Company Premiums 

New .Zealamed 'Grotin 2. is... eds eehaeccces 4,688,735 
North American Group .................... 305,326,814 
North British Mercantile Group ............ 52,906,137 
Northern Assurance Group .................. 11,148,102 
orthiattn G6 IN@W) VOM. «ini ccioc chs adscoans 33,207,850 
Northwestern National ..................... 18,127,882 
Norwich Union Group ..............cceeeees 9,559,116 
CENA. 6 0s sein sols abalecodallon vata mals 30,729,400 
CUE AIRMEN ooo os co cas unecsagclavroureke 4,134,360 
EPMpeattee PRAIRIE oo 36 oo os os Saha aee ce eee 35,691,121 
renee lola: © GRU soo. 6d 5 sci nlsta slice oe or 28,533,623 
Pacthe National Fire .. .........6.<ecsccscscnes 18,862,964 
Pearl-Monarch Group ..................005: 24,177,528 
Penna. Manufacturers Assn. Casualty ........ 20,369,333 
Phoenix of Hartford Group ................ 97,551,308 
Phoenix of London Group .................. 47,079,107 
Porto Rican & American ................... 946,934. 
Providence Washington .................... 23,961,504 
WROHM le RAMEOTIOO 2 ow ooo cciwa cob ec cena Cowes 3,225,359 
Reliance Insurance Co. ...............000005 47,371,386 
PROGRAM COR NOMS F255 ose. Sei ciceis cso cti vous’ 15,053,595 
Royal Exchange Group .............scce0e- 12,059,483 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group .............. 230,360,570 
SAMOS GE  PRMMMIERE a0 sie oo5.¢ ce dait oie vd og 27,141,538 
Soatitaly, Urett GvOgns 5.5 06.6.0 erases cone ool sce 9,275,957 
Ste ee IOUS ire oa kh catch accehuawnes 142,984,426 
IEEE COMMUNE GS cc, ocd os cade vases ose 8,479,633 
Security of New Haven Group .............. 20,665,169 
Selected Risks Insurance Co. ............... 10,270,967 
SenWice: CoMmmNeT. Ge 6 bc RSs o ekdcnas 10,780,702 
SEMMTIOG NE © MBUENNE ooo dice cities cass eceed 1,480,708 
SOOREBNE RONEN le ee ne he, a oa owen e we os 3,853,986 
Springfield Fire & Marine Group ............ 59,375,876 
Standard of Detroit Group .................. 74,097,888 
Stata Five OF IN, Bo ooiei6ck coven nove teodes 2,357,673 
Statewide Insurances... ..si5..65.. cick occ dea ccne. 727,627 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co, ................... 6,436,821 
Simke eiserntion Ger@an: 5 ee. ee 21,132,109 
Switsectstel Genewel 3. ooo eh ek 8,582,073 
The Travelers Group ...................005 753,536,580 
Truck Insurance Exchange ................. 35,162,564 
Unadny. Society of Canton: .... 2.0.06. cece ss 3,133,858 
Unter, oS Sick. aie a icon k oun 21,185,543 
Unastee oervices Ato ...~ «o.oo ihovsesh cee 39,024,756 
Unnted:: States “Casualty  .. ..: oc6 50 oi os 27,111,023 
United States? OG. 20 cs 244,854,412 
Universa] Insurance Co. .................... 3,390,508 
Vanguard Insurance Co. ..:................. 2,898,270 
Wabash Fire & Casualty .................... 4,306,394 
Vigareminn eS  CaWOWe oes Cgc eee gece enc, e's 02's 12,640,693 
Zurich-American Group*’.................... 83,734,746 


Losses 
Incurred 


2,557,251 
164,348,438 
28,267,272 
6,150,261 
15,420,842 
8,096, 128 
5,162,602 
16,213,548 
2,166,)11 
19,992,931 
14,610,784 
8,150,192 
13,141,286 
11,078,462 
57,703,335 
26,146,638 
632,189 
12,572,155 
1,481,576 
24,702,410 
4,637,804 
6,405,829 
130,286,585 
13,322,784 


2,204,175 
10,803,914 
4,981,508 
5,917,377 
1,091,011 
2,131,017 
31,005,260 
41,944,451 
1,154,718 
307,809 
3,486,231 
12,132,104 
4,722,255 
525,270,922 
21,338,683 
1,813,187 
10,825,705 
18,168,201 
16,220,549 
128,148,207 
2,037,729 
1,466,269 
2,021,333 
6,999,753 
51,422,406 
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The Current Outlook For Surplus Line Business 


London Market Forced To Tighten UpOn Underwriting Due To Adverse Experience OfU.S. Companies 


In Major Lines; 


Tide Of Unprofitability Must Be Stemmed Before Lloyd’s Underwriters 


Again Become Essential Auxiliary Of Our Domestic Market 


With the tremendously increased 
volume of American business flowing to 
the surplus line underwriters in the past 
few years, directly as surplus line busi- 
ness and indirectly as reinsurance of 
American companies, the adverse experi- 
ence of the American domestic market 
has reacted in similar manner against 
the surplus line market. 

The leader in this field, of course, is 
the London market which consists of 
Lloyd’s Underwriters and companies 
generally referred to as British com- 
panies. The large majority of those deal- 
ing in surplus line business work with 
both Lloyd’s and the companies, and we 
may well judge the market by the actions 
and experience of these London Under- 
writers. 

It might be correctly stated that our 
expanding economy and the growth of 
American industry have, with the attend- 
ant introduction of new hazards, in- 
creased the demand for capacity and 
flexibility of the London market. But 
it is also true that the bad experience 
of 1956 and 1957 in the domestic market, 
with the close scrutiny of underwriting 
and the culling from the books of busi- 
ness that had proved unsatisfactory, 
caused the buyers of insurance for the 
public in their search for new markets 
to obtain coverage in the surplus line 
market. 

Due to the high cost and other obvious 
difficulties of doing business at such long 

range, the London Underwriters norm- 
ally expected the producers on this side 
to exercise a reasonable amount of care 
in the selection and writing of the busi- 
ness which they forwarded. Therefore, 
the ‘Underwriters wrote large blocks of 
business with very little review. 

Owing to the three year accounting 
basis employed in London, Underwriters 
over there are finalizing the 1956 account 
in 1959 and the results are far from 
satisfactory. Having felt the adverse 
trend since early last year they have 
been revising their underwriting criteria 
in an effort to turn the tide of unprofita- 
bility. 


Primary Liability Business Hard to Place 


There are now only a few Under- 
writers in the London market who are 
willing to consider the acceptance of 
primary liability coverages. With laws 
generally in efféct in most of our states 
requiring business to be declined by the 
domestic market before being eligible 
for the surplus line market, London 
Underwriters find themselves writing 
what amounts to distress business, which 
it seems, will turn unprofitable regardless 
of the amount of mark-up in rate. 

The writing of this class is further 
complicated by the difficulty in obtaining 
proper audits and the high expense of 
loss adjustments, where such high fre- 
quency of loss exists. Underwriters 
would prefer to accept premium income 
from business which does not give such 
problems. 


A number of London Underwriters 


By WiiuramM H. Matone 
Vice President, B. & R. Excess Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
President, William H. Malone, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


have also decided to withdraw from the 
fire, theft and collision fields, as it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the 
selection is strongly against them. Fur- 
thermore, the use of American manual 
rates as a basis for premium charge left 
London Underwriters with a poor record 
in the class. Others remaining with the 
class will only write at something like 
200% of the American manual, while im- 
posing substantial deductibles for which 
no allowance is made in premium calcu- 
lation. 

Workmen’s compensation is normally 
written in the London market only on 
an excess of loss basis and this class, too, 
has caused concern, with the changing 
law and advancement of medical science 
having greatly increased the cost and 
extended periods of disability. Many 
Underwriters are staying with this class 
only on an excess of aggregate basis. 


Following “Warranty Co.” Method on 
Fire Business 


London Underwriters have had a 
varied experience with fire business and 
there are many divergent opinions as to 
the best method of writing this class 
at long range. Generally, this business 
is written following a so-called “Warran- 
ty Company.” This means the Under- 
writers in London will accept an amount 
of insurance based on the amount written 
by a domestic company. This limit may 
be equal to or several times the domestic 
line, depending upon the degree of 
hazard involved as indicated by the 
board rates. 


This is done on the theory 


that the American rating basis takes into 
account the many underwriting features 
of each risk. The coverage is written 
subject to the same terms and conditions 
as the domestic company warranted to 
be carrying the contributing amount of 
insurance. 

Writing in this manner, London Un- 
derwriters are depending upon the judg- 
ment of the domestic underwriter but 
all too frequently a much higher amount 
will be issued for a more important agent 
or broker, supported by treaty or inter- 
office reinsurance, that is unknown to 
underwriters who are following that 
company. The value of the warranty is, 
therefore, doubtful in these circum- 
stances. 

Some London Underwriters would now 
prefer to write this business without a 
warranty and charge arbitrary rates, ac- 
cording to type of risk, while others will 
continue to follow warranty line but at 
rates above those of the domestic market. 

On classes such as burglary and fidel- 
ity, the selection against London Under- 
writers has been such that they will only 
follow substantial warranties, if the busi- 
ness is written at all. 

Water damage has become extremely 
difficult to place in the market and if 
successful, it is placed on extremely high 
rates and subject to engineering reports 
being seen by Underwriters. 


Many British Cos. Out of This Market 


Many of the British companies, for- 
merly writing American business quite 
freely, have withdrawn from the market 
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entirely and many of those remaining 
are writing on a very restricted basis. 
Several surplus line brokers, who in the 
past had business accepted on their own 
recommendation by these companies, are 
now forced to submit each line to several 
Underwriters. This is a time consuming 
process today, since Underwriters have 
greatly reduced their lines. Thus, a 
broker is forced to spread each risk 
more widely. 


Surplus line brokers who write any | 


appreciable volume of excess of loss cover, 
excess limits above a domestic company’s 
line, multi-peril lines, deductible proposi- 


tions and the many unusual forms not ) 


written in the domestic market, are able 
to continue placing their business in the 
usual markets—not so easily perhaps, but 
quite successfully. Some of these brokers 
have discontinued accepting the ordinary 
primary risks in order to maintain the 








Wm. H. Malone’s Career | 


The author of this timely article has 
had over 30 years’ experience in the in- 
surance business. 





For the past six years 7 





Rens LAI 


en i ee 


: 





he has been associated with the B. & R. 


Excess Corp. of which reinsurance firm | 


he was one of the organizers in 1933. 7 
Prior to that he was with the Standard 7 





Accident as a field representative in New 
York territory. i 
Mr. Malone 


started his insurance | 


career with the Globe Indemnity in New é 


York as an office boy. He was later § 
attracted to the agency end of the busi- F 
ness and served in managerial capacities 
in New York borough agencies. He spent 
four years in the U. S. Navy and shortly § 
after his return to New York he joined f 
Standard Accident. 
Mr. Malone was a member of the f 
Industry Study Committee on Surplus | 
Lines which recently submitted its report | 
to the New York Insurance Department, 
based on eight months’ study of the 
“eee and excess lines situation. 
In B, & R. Excess Corp. Mr. Malone's 
co lleagues are Raymond E. Karlinsky 
and Joseph Neulinger. The firm transacts J 
a large volume of excess business with i 
the London market. 








—— 





so teomame 


prestige built up on a profitable account 
over the years. With good selection and 
adequate service of the risks on the 
books these brokers will continue 10 
enjoy the facilities offered by the Londo 
market. 

On the other hand, some Underwriters 
are of the opinion that a large volume 0! 
the business offered has been badly 
rated, poorly selected and inadequately 
serviced, and that a more stringet! 
underwriting policy is necessary in the 
areas where such conditions exist. } 

As will be appreciated, the fore ‘ 
of London Underwriters are affected by § 
the same conditions that affect the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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National Bureau Aiming At Better Understanding 


By Agency Forces Of Its Role In The Economy 


Many constructive changes in the field 
of casualty insurance ‘have contributed 
materially to the rapid growth and ex- 


pansion of our economy over the last 


thirty years. The casualty insurance 
premium volume has increased by leaps 
and bounds with the result that, as 


coverages and procedures have become 
more complicated, there jhas been little 
or no time to make these developments 
understood by agents or brokers who 
are the insurance advisers to the public. 
At this time, it is well for us to con- 
sider the admonition of a man of wis- 
dom who, lone ago, said, “With all your 
getting, get Understanding !” 

Recognizing the need for better under- 
standing by the public and by agents 
and brokers of ithe important functions 
of casualty insurance com»anies under 
our national economy, the general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters appointed, with the ap- 
proval of the ‘executive committee, a 
special assistant for public relations who 
was to devote his entire time, after 
October 1, 1958, to the development of 
a closer liaison between casualty com- 
panies and the production forces in the 
field. 

Since December 1, 1958, this National 
Bureau public relations official thas ad- 


dressed many meetings of agents’ as- 
sociations and brokers’ groups on im- 


portant subjects of interest to the entire 
casualty insurance industry. This con- 
crete step by the National Bureau to 
bring about greater understanding of 
current problems and to encourage a 
higher degree of teamwork was wel- 
comed by the industry as worthwhile 
and meritorious. 


While tens of thousands of agents 
throughout the length and breadth of 


this great country know that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
prints amd distributes their casualty 
manuals, few agents realize or have the 
knowledge of the Jong record of the 
National Bureau in the development of 
stabilizing factors and constructive sta- 
tistical, rate and coverage programs 
which, since 1910, have contributed ‘so 
much of value ito the growth of casualty 


insurance in all its ramifications. 
Under our hepechatensine system, 
long ‘cherished and actively cultivated 


since this democracy was founded, there 
has always been a need for balance and 
sound principles in the casualty insur- 
ance industry. The practical experience 
and the technical knowledge of Bureau 
company representatives who have 
served on established key committees 
have made available a firm foundation 
upon which the progressive and useful 
Structure of casualty insurance has been 
erected as a vital factor in the economic 
growth and the high standard of living 
achieved in this country. 


Recognizes Need for Understanding 


In establishing this new public relations 
Program the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters thas given tangible 
recognition to the need for closer rela- 
tionship and better understanding be- 


tween companies and agents. Both 
groups are essential to the insuring 
public with the companies affording 


financial stability and adequate protec- 
tion and the agents serving their clients 
in the capacity of experienced and qual- 
ified insurance advisors and counsellors. 
Inasmuch as the casualty insurance com- 
Panies draw up ithe coverage contracts 


By WILLIAM 


H. Brewster 


Special Assistant to General Manager for Public Relations 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


and promulgate changes in coverage to 
meet the ever-changing needs of policy- 
holders, it is highly important that the 
latter have recourse to their insurance 
advisors (agents and brokers) in order 
to realize a sound insurance program 
which will not leave insureds “out on a 
limb” in the event of loss or accident. 

In this day of multiple-line under- 
writing, with numerous cover com- 
bined in one jacket, it is a far cry from 
the “horse-and-buggy” days of years 
ago when an agent could function if he 
had some know'edge of the “run-of- 
the-miil” fire and casualty coverages. 
Today an agent must be a student of the 
business in order to discharge this ob- 
ligations to clients in need of adequate 
coverage ‘for all phases of exposure to 
hazards. For this purpose, many com- 
panies maintain reular training courses 
which are of great value to the pro- 
ducer “on the firing line.” 

Despite the hue and cry about the 
inroads of the new merchandising meth- 
ods of prominent direct- writers, the 
stock casualty companies fully support 
the American Agency System. Mr. John 
Q. Public, who looks to this physician 
for physical well-being, to ‘his dentist 
for necessary care of his teeth, to his 
minister or priest for spiritual heln and 
to ‘his representatives in the halls of 
government for adequate laws, relies 
upon his agent for the peace of mind 
which comes from the purchase of sound 
insurance protection, on behalf of his 
family and thimself. ‘ 

The importance of the agent’s frequent 
contacts with his clients dictates tire 
need for the widespread use of nodern 
business machines by the compares th 
process quickly and more economically 
the vast amount of paper work mecesary 
under present-day conditions. The ‘full- 
est possible use of the advantages pre- 
sented by such business machines will 
make possible more attention by com- 
pany representatives and by agents to 
the development and acquisition of a 
better distribution of desirable business 
which will benefit all conc erned. 

In a business as dynamic as casualty 
imsurance, which plays such an important 
role in our economy, it is to be expected 
that new: problems will continually arise. 
In order to accomplish prompt and ef- 
fective solution of current problems it 
is most advantageous to enlist the serv- 
ices of experienced representatives of 
the companies through the National Bu- 
reau. working with representative pro- 
ducers who are in constant contact with 
the needs of the insuring public. With 
this goal in mind, the staff of the Na- 
tional Bureau is prepared to meet with 
agents and brokers at frequent inter- 
vals so that the public may benefit by 
changes and improvements which the 
Bureau’s wealth of experience and know- 
how demonstrate to be desirable on be- 
half of all concerned. The value of 
agents’ services to the public will be 
greatly enhanced by such meetings and 
conferences attended by representatives 
of the companies and their agents, with 
the natural result that agents will be 
ready and proud to represent the mem- 
ber and subscriber companies of the 
National Bureau which offer not only 
financial stability but also practical ex- 
perience, knowledge and _ widespread 
services adequate to serve best the pub- 
lic’s need for the broadest protection 
possible at the lowest cost commensurate 
therewith. 

In connection with such a constructive 


ages 


WILLIAM H.: BREWSTER 


program of cooperation within the in- 
dustry, it is well to consider at this time 
the various important functions of the 
National Bureau which are _ reliable 
sources of valuable factual material es- 
sential to progress and better under- 
standing. 


1. Compiling Statistics for Making 
Manual Rates 


the 
from 


As .a_rate-making’ organization, 
National Bureau collects statistics 
the insurance carriers, combines them, 
interprets them and determines rates 
for the various coverages, classifications 
and ‘territories defined in the manuals. 


Statistical plans authorized ‘by state 
supervising authorities are used for this 
purpose. The statistical division has 


more than 70 business machines of vari- 
ous types which, using punched cards, 
sort and summarize the experience and 
perform certain of the calculation work. 
In the course of a year it uses for this 
punpose about 35,000,000 cards, a statistic 
indicating the magnitude of its operation. 

By pooling statistics of its member 
and subscriber companies the National 
Bureau creates a body of ‘experience 
of sufficient size to be generally utiliz- 
able in the establishment of proper rates 
by coverage, classification and territory. 


2. The Making of Manual Rates. 


The rate regulatory laws recognize the 
need ifor insurance companies to pool 
their statistics and to cooperate in the 
establishment of rates. 

After the Statistical Division has com- 
piled and combined statistical informa- 
tion it submits this ‘to the Actuarial Di- 
vision which reviews it, projects it, in- 
jects necessary trend factors—in other 
words, it converts statistics into rates. 
A rate revision program is then sub- 
mitted to the proper Rating Committee 
contemplating manual rates which con- 
tain provision for (1) losses payable in 
accordance with the insuring agreements 
of the insurance contract and expenses 
of loss adjustment, (2) expenses of sell- 
ing, underwriting, servicing and main- 
taining necessary records in connection 
with the contract and for taxes; and 


(3) a reasonable allowance for under- 





writing profit and contingencies. The 
objective of casualty rate-making is to 
establish rates that will provide provi- 
sions for losses and expenses during the 
period such rates are to apply; the 
rate-making process is not used, for 
example, to recoup past underwriting 
losses, however large they may be. 
After a given rating program has been 
determined the Bureau makes appropri- 
ate filings with the various state super- 
visory authorities on behalf of its mem- 
ber and subscriber companies. When 
filings are approved or are otherwise 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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“WANDA” 


Wohlreich & Anderson 
Ltd. 


55 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIGBY 9-3020 





UMBRELLA, 
ANYONE? 


Not for rain but for that horri- 
fying phrase, "That is not cov- 
ered.” 


You can backstop a client's 
Liability Program with a contract 
which will fill all the gaps. 


CARE, CUSTODY, CONTROL 


OCCURRENCE "P.D.” 
CONTRACTUAL 
SLANDER 
LIBEL 





Send me full information on “Um- 
brella Liability.” 


Name 





Address 





City 





Phone 





Mail to "WANDA" 
55 John Street, N. Y. C. 


“Wanda solves your problems” 
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SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
100 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


and UNUSUAL COVERAGES 
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_A Forthright View of Current Competitive Situation 


‘Most Prevalent Error Today Is Failure To Define American Agency System; Agents Not All 
| Cast In Same Mold; Real Career Agents Not Worried About Future But Take Dim View 


Discussing the competitive situation in 
the insurance industry these days has too 
often been a process of more heat than 
light. A prominent agency leader who 
wrote that those who had the most to 
say about acquisition cost were those 
"who had never earned a commission in 
their lives, was severely castigated. But 
‘he was right. Perhaps a better way of 
saying it might have been that trade 
"paper editors and insurance company 
© executives, who seem to have the most to 
"say on such matters, actually know little 
or nothing about the mechanics of oper- 
hating an independent insurance agency 
or the costs involved therein. 

Perhaps so far as insurance company 
executives are concerned this fact may 
' be due to their having been so long re- 
‘moved from the field, if they ever were 
' employed by their companies in the field. 
> Or it may be due to the fact that more 
and more in recent years they have been 
- insulated from agency opinion. It used 
>to be that agents seldom visited home 
offices without having a long chat with 
the president of the company. Recent 

experience indicates that the latter are 
~ too busy to spend much time talking to 
' the average agent today and as far as 
getting out into the field themselves to 
> feel the pulse of the agency system, it 
just isn’t done, 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
those who sit on bureau committees, de- 
ciding what the forms, the rules, the 
rates, and the acquisition cost loadings 
are going to be, are not always the best 
informed individuals when one comes 
to that most controversial subject of 
commissions which seems to be the heart 
and soul of any discussion regarding 
competition, 

Organized agents have had a fetish in 
recent years to the effect that it is a 
‘must” to have their conventions ad- 
dressed by some one of prominence from 
the company side of the industry—and 
he usually takes advantage of the situa- 
tion by castigating the American Agency 

ystem, 
_ We have yet to hear of any reciprocity 
in this situation. No agents are invited 
to address the annual meetings of the 
rating bureaus or the industry trade 
association nor with rare exceptions are 
they permitted even to attend such 
meetings. 


All Agents Placed in Single Mold 


In any event, the most prevalent error 
that is made in viewing the competitive 
situation is a failure to define the Amer- 
tan Agency System. Suddenly all agents 
are placed in a single mold, they are 
all exactly alike. They are either a part 
of the American Agency System or they 
rn not. Since many top company execu- 
pe earlier in their careers were field 
Anka actually appointed and super- 
oa eects they well know this is not 
Sy embers of the American Agency 

ystem range from the veriest unquali- 
























By Carveton I. FisHer 
Vice President, G. L. & H. J]. Gross, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


fied part-timer to the career organiza- 
tions employing hundreds of people in 
the larger metropolitan areas. 

The evils of the American Agency 
System, if any there be, go right back 
to the appointive power. No agent was 
ever able to set himself up in business 
without some insurance company first 
appointing him. The greatest difference 
between the acquisition cost figure of 
the direct writer and the agency com- 
pany is not the commission paid to the 
producer for soliciting and writing the 
business but is the cost of supervising 
the system. 

The chickens are coming home to 
roost. For generations the career agents 
in the general insurance business have 
been pleading with their companies to 
stop appointing unqualified, untrained, 
uneducated, uninterested and incompe- 
tent agents. But that class exists by the 
tens of thousands, I believe. The cost 
of appointing them, supervising them, 
correcting their errors and _ generally 
paying for their inefficiency is fantasti- 
cally high. 

So perhaps the first plea that should 
be made to those who are so vocal in 
bewailing and bemoaning current compe- 
titive conditions is to stop talking about 
the American Agency System as though 
it was a single integrated unit of like 
technicians similar to a labor union. 

As thoughtful agents view the scene 
today they can come to a number of 
conclusions as to why the cost of insur- 
ance is higher in agency companies than 
it is in some direct writers, most of 
these reasons being entirely beyond the 
control of the agent. Here they are: 


Six Conclusions Reached 


1. With the development of multiple 
line underwriting there has been a siz- 
able increase in the number of agency 
stock companies competing among them- 
selves for casualty business due to the 
influx of many companies which for- 
merly limited their activities to other 
fields. 

2. The cost of developing new lines of 
business from scratch has been tremen- 
dous. New field offices opened with no 
business to start with, are faced with 
the problem of obtaining competent per- 
sonnel. It’s difficult to attract such per- 
sonnel with pension rights away from 
the old-line companies. Over-all ex- 
pense ratio, many points higher than 
that of the older companies, is another 
difficult problem. 

3. The failure of company rating bu- 
reaus to keep pace with their rate-making 
formulas and machinery with modern 
conditions. 

4. The give-away program of broader 
and broader forms of coverage at lower 
and lower rates. 

5. The political refusal of State In- 
surance Commissioners to approve badly 
needed rate revisions—certainly one of 


the worst evils of the state regulatory 


system. However, the companies and 
rating bureaus seem to have been 
strangely reluctant to fight forcefully 


for their rights through the courts in 
most jurisdictions where this has hap- 
pened. 


Inept Casualty Claim Administration 


6. Perhaps the most serious problem 
of all is inept casualty claim administra- 
tion. The newer arrivals in the casualty 
picture have generally been inadequately 
staffed as to numbers, improperly staffed 
as to experience, knowledge and ability 
in this field. Due to those two factors 
they have been almost spendthrift in 
paying third party claims that should 
not have been paid and which the direct 
writers do not pay. This does not apply 
so much to the larger old line com- 
panies but the effects of such inept 
policies on the part of the many new- 





Carleton I. Fisher 


Mr. Fisher, who has rounded out 42 
years in the agency field, is one of the 
foremost champions of the American 
Agency System. At the same time he 
reserves the right to be critical of flaws 
in that system, and will work construc- 
tively to correct them. For many years 
he has been active in trade association 
affairs, having served the Rhode Island 
Association of Insurance Agents as vice 
president (two terms), then as president 
for three year, and seven years as a 
state national director of NAIA. He is 
a past chairman of the New England 
Advisory Board of the New England 
Association of Insurance Agents, and 
next week will conduct a program at 
its summer convention on the subject 
of “Acquisition Cost.” This, he says, 
will be basically a presentation of the 
problems arising out of Bureau rate 
filings involving lower acquisition cost 
loadings. 

In addition to his NAIA activity Mr. 
Fisher has been active in insurance edu- 
cational work, having been one of the 
prime movers in setting up insurance 
courses of University of Rhode Island’s 
extension division. He was a member of 
the advisory council to the State Depart- 
ment of Employment Security and mem- 
ber of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law Commission, the work of which re- 
sulted in enactment of a new compensa- 
tion act in Rhode Island. 


comers have had tremendous influence 
on averages. 

Agents are castigated because “you 
didn’t_ make an underwriting profit for 
us.” Even a plaster saint could not have 
produced an underwriting profit under 
such circumstances. In too many in- 
stances the thoughtless answer is “cut 


Of Current Efforts To Ape Methods And Policies Of Direct Writers 





Portrait by Roberts 


CARLETON I. FISHER 


the culprit? commissions and cut them 
across the board,” irrespective of culp- 
ability, irrespective of services performed, 
irrespective of cost to the companies of 
supervision, irrespective of knowledge, 
ability or attitude. 

Can anything be more unreasonable ? 
Can anyone possibly justify tying com- 
missions to a loss ratio which in so many 
instances was entirely beyond the control 
of the producing agent? Can anyone 
with jutice say that there is any more 
reason to reduce the wage of the agent 
because of underwriting losses than there 
is to reduce the wages of all insurance 
company presidents and home office un- 
derwriters for the same reason? 


No Truer Words Were Ever Spoken 


An executive vice president of one in- 
surance company has said that what the 


agency system companies have to be 
concerned about is not so much the 
competition of the direct writers but 


competition among themselves, No truer 
words were ever spoken. But perhaps 
that is the salvation of the career agents 
within the American Agency System. 
The real career agents do not much 
care if many hangers-on within this 
system fall by the wayside, thus elimi- 
nating the huge cost to the companies 
of supervising such agents. They do not 
much care if individual companies ana- 
lyze each and every agent on their rolls 
from the standpoint of “what do they 
do for their commissions’ and if they 
are found wanting, reduce them or drop 
them. Certainly the companies and the 
career agents would then be in a much 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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N.Y. State Casualty-Surety Earned Premiums In 1958 


Well Over $1 Billion; Incurred Losses Top $689 Millioy 


For the over 200 stock and mutual 
companies writing casualty, surety, acci- 
dent and health and miscellaneous lines 
in New York State, one of the largest 
insurance markets in the United States, 
the 1958 experience was slightly improved 
over that of 1957. Total production on an 
earned basis (including the State Insur- 
ance Fund) reached $1,096,128,941, not 
appreciably greater than in 1947. Total 
incurred losses were $689,348,104 com- 
pared with $668,200,000, and over-all loss 
ratio stood at 62.9% compared with 63.1% 
the year previous. 

The State Insurance Fund alone pro- 
duced $56,655,339 in earned premiums, a 
drop of $4,254,709 from 1957, on which 
the losses incurred were $41,260,039 for 
a loss ratio of 72.8%. This compares with 
a 1957 loss ratio of 79.4% on $60,910,048 
BP. 

Students of production and underwrit- 
ing trends will find plenty of food for 
thought in the results of individual com- 
panies presented on this and following 
pages. They reveal the intensity of the 
competition in the New York insurance 
market. As in previous years, a break- 
down is shown of the line-by-line experi- 
ence for all stock and mutual companies, 
and with loss ratios for each line written. 
Thus, the strength and weaknesses of 
the New York market are readily re- 
vealed. 

These exhibits, one of the most popular 
features of this Production and Sales 
Edition, are based on information ob- 
tained from the Insurance Expense Ex- 
hibits of individual companies, compiled 
by the New York Insurance Department. 
Included again are homeowners and 
commercial multiple peril writings in this 
state, revealing that sales of these pack- 
age plans reached $32,646,352 in earned 
premiums, an increase of $12,000,000 over 
the 1957 total. Incurred losses in these 
lines aggregated $17,804,499 for a loss 
ratio of 55.6% which compares with 
48.9% in 1957. 


Auto BI. Continues in Lead 


> . . . 
Largest line of casualty insurance writ- 
ten in the state continues to be auto- 


mobile liability. For stock and mutual 
companies combined earned premiums 
topped $386,000,000, a gain of about $26 
million over 1957 E.P. Total losses in- 
curred were $284,757,545 for a loss ratio 
of 73.8%. This compares with $270,000,000 
incurred losses and 73.1% loss ratio in 
1957. 

Workmen’s compensation, second larg- 
est line, produced earned premiums of 
225,944,417, incurred losses of $138,933,- 
O80 and 61.5% loss ratio. Production went 
up $48,000,000. Losses incurred were sub- 
stantially higher reflecting 6.6% jump in 
loss ratio. 

The stock companies’ share of auto B.I. 
business was $278,100,915 with incurred 
losses of $211,336,085 and loss ratio of 
76.0%, fractionally lower than in 1957 on 
about $10 million more premium volume. 
The mutuals, in turn, phen $107,966,812 
earned premiums, $73 421,460 losses in- 
curred and 68.0% loss ratio, four points 
higher than in 1957. 

On workmen’s compensation the re- 
spective scores were $88,761,326 E.P., 
$54,140,607 L.I. and 61.0% L.R. for the 
stock carriers compared with $83,897,569 
*.P., $44,890,704 L.I. and 53.5% for the 


mutuals. 
General Liability Third Largest 


Although general liability continued to 
maintain its position as the third largest 
casualty line, total earned premiums of 
$142,076,776 were only slightly higher 
than in 1957. Stock carriers accounted 
for $90,961,216 of tnis total and the mu- 
tuals for $51,115,560. Total losses incurred 
were $68,452,058 and loss ratio 48.2%. 
This is a four point improvement over 
1957’s loss ratio of 52.7%. The break- 
down of loss experience indicates 48.2% 
L.R. for both the stock and mutual com- 
panies. This does not happen too often. 
In 1957 the loss ratios were respectively 
50.1% and 53.9%. 

Automobile P.D., again the fourth larg- 
est line, reached $109,861, 686 in earned 
premiums with total losses incurred of 
$67,261,016 and 61.2% loss ratio. This 
compares with 1957 loss ratio of 58.1%. 


The stock companies reported $77,410,954 panies combined, including the Sty 
E.P., $47,542,243 L.I., and 614% L.R. Fund. 

slightly higher than in 1957 The mutuals 
scored $32,450,732 EP., $19,718,773  L.L. 
and 60.8% L.R., about five points higher The fidelity-surety picture was consi 
than the previous year. erably improved over that of 1957. ¢ 

For P.D. other than auto the 1958 the fidelity side the combined earn 
results were $17,853,815 E.P., $8,306,780 premiums were $12,620,139 on which ti 
L.I. and 46.5% L.R. This compares with loss ratio was 43.0%, compared wit 
$15,443,487 E.P. in 1957 on which the 49.2% in 1957. The stock carriers pr 
loss ratio was 47.3%. The stock companies righ $11,989,493 E.P. for a loss ratio” 
scored $12,877,667 E.P. with 42.0% loss 43. seven points better than in 199) 
ratio and the mutuals $4,976,148 with The mankieels on $630,646 E.P. showed 
58.2% loss ratio, an improvement over 37.2% L.R., about seven points higher # 
1957. Surety earned premiums topped $1 

. 500,000 for 26.0% loss ratio, 11 point 
A. & H. Earned Premiums $114,390,532 better than in 1957. Of this total th 

The combined accident and health pro- stock companies’ share was $18,146% 
duction of the stock and mutual casualty for 26.6% L.R. The mutuals on $436, 
companies increased about $8,000,000 to E.P. showed 8% L.R 
a total of $114,390,532 earned premiums Glass insurance earned premiums tq 
with total losses incurred of $77,862,177 taled $7,328,976, encouragingly _ high 
and loss ratio of 68.1%. The 1957 loss than in 1957, and with 48.5% loss rai 
ratio was 69.6%. Of this total Group The 1957 loss ratio was 48.4% on $6,675 
A. & H., the largest line, showed $84,- 662 E.P. The stock carriers continue | 
015,068 E -P., $62,767,393 L.I. and 74.7% write the bulk of this business—$6,519 
loss ratio. E.P. with 48.2% L.R., compared with th 

For the stock carriers the breakdown mutuals’ score of $808, 988 E.P. and 078 
by lines was as follows: Accident only— _ L. 
$10,630,901 E.P., 50.5% L.R., 14 points Burglary and theft production fell « 
higher than in 1957; Individual A. & H— from $20,963,771 in 1957 to $17,782,339 la 
$7,576,619 E.P., 48.0% L.R. over two points year and loss ratios were higher. 7) 
better; Hospital-medical expense (indi- score was $16,787,571 E.P. for the stod 
vidual) —$6,013,326 E.P., 46.6% L.R., four carriers on which the loss ratio we 
points higher; Group A. & H.—$70,602,749 44.8%, compared with 41.7% in 1957, an 
E.P., 74.8% L.R., one point better—Non- $994,768 E.P. for the mutuals with 508% 
cancellable A & H—$188,319 E.P., 114% loss ratio, compared with 50.1% the pri 
ik. vious year. 

The results for the mutuals on a much The boiler and machinery line, a mone 
smaller volume (with exception of non- maker, showed total earned premiums @ 
can.) were as follows: Accident only— $6,096,654 on which the loss ratio wi 
$667,802 E.P., 42.4% L.R., seven points 21. 1%. This compares with 1957 earne] 
higher; Individual A. & H.—$348,459 premiums of $5,689,614 for a loss rati 
EP., 56.6% L.R. (compared with 1044% of 224%. The stock writers agai 
L.R. in 1947); Hospital-medical expense three times as much B. & M. business: 
—$2,124,014 E.P., 64.7% L.R., about 38 the mutuals—$4,735,879 E.P. with 21% 
points higher; Group A. & H.—$13,412,319 loss ratio compared with $1,360,775 Ex 
E.P., 74.3% L.R., eight points better; and 19. 7% loss ratio for the mutuals. § 
Non-cancellable A. & H.—$2,825,934 E.P.., Credit insurance, which is written lf 
49.9% L.R. only a few companies, dropped fra 

Disability benefits business—$4,026,947 $1,504,581 E.P. in 1957 to $849,472 la 
E.P. and $2,623,158 L.I—produced a loss year. The 1958 loss ratio was 25% 
ratio of 65.1% for stock and mutual com- three points lower than in 1957. 


Fidelity-Surety Experience Improved | 































Company 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Accident only (Individual) ............ 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.).......... 
eciieye ria ae Cie 6 ea a ee 
PSG BARIMNEY DD vio vices 06s sap os 0s 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........ 
eNS? SRL Cc She bets 096 Wit S ocean eek 
ROMMNEN ok bd a cis oy ow aR & Se aS obs 
SSUOED WCd cx 15th Which cha soln Sabicks Kee ee kG > ws 
muarlery nd Aselt ies. tickWaiec Scenes 
POG ME Ss cheis sla ceisheiesee ss 


MORI cache chee Stews 


Agricultural Group 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.)........... 
roe By ae © ae ae Sere 
pT Oa @ at £5 Se ec ee ee 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).......... 
RIM sia Rig an Sion alae sialals ae vutnid ois 
SOMOS RONG ARIELLE 956i 2b side sole 055% 5 v0 
DIE LANE | han at oae baishiseesaeeaedeen 
PUNO 8 Si ees ion eet b-s accals <5 > 


cc COs PRE Re aS Ae GORE 
(Continued on Page 14) 








Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Bone: $4,332 pees ave'g 30 
iy 9,505,893 5,749,173 60.5 
ee 6,557,775 3,810,130 58.1 
seks 16,320,295 12,654,895 Of i 
ee. 4,705,884 2,914,324 61.9 
ee 527,122 271,173 51.4 
iat 547,557 119,714 21.9 
oa 969,647 160,451 16.5 
spe 490,160 201,194 41.0 
ee 1,221,863 516,703 42.3 
xe 5,586 67 i2 

.... $40,856,114 $26,397,824 64.6% 

EN $171,213 $109,353 63.9% 
Sets 267,543 56,088 21.0 
as 907,888 745,499 82.1 
aoe 270,692 209,502 774 
ace 29,451 7,017 23.8 
re 20,609 10,390 50.4 
tet 40,545 26,508 65.4 
bane 8 334 4,175.0 
stare 387,455 122,466 31.6 

Bue $2,095,404 $1,287,157 61.4% 


Fifteen Leading Stock Co. Groups 
In 1958 New York State Writings 





Earned Losses Low 
Company Premiums Incurred Rati : 
The Travelers Group ...............0..000. $107,124,859 $75,872,154 704) 
ee nk ae re 66,215,553 38,828,330 586 | 
America Fore-Loyalty Group ............... 50,717,532 36,027,655 710 | 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity ............ 48,272,680 28,227,826 585 | 
Aetna Affiliated Companies ................. 40,880,950 26,414,339 646 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group..............-. 38,393,743 26,267,430 684 | 
North Amsrion Group ...........00cs.0s00:. 32,102,742 ‘18,509,967 sti } 
Continental-National Group ................ 29,227,747 17,927,867 613 5 
Fireman’s Fund Group ...................--- 17,131,966 9,140,053 534 | 
iSabied Bitten FON Gin viick vc eicces.e.s..- 17,200,179 9,605,388 558 | 
General Accident Group ..................-. 16,751,537 10,986,869 654 
Zurich-American Group ...................- 15,886,921 9,171,103 511 
Aetna Insurance Group .................... 13,245,272 7,927,422 594 
Resthomers’ Grate. ... 6.665 ..c0veceeessvcnes 13,057,270 ‘7,539,798 si 
ee 12,581,523 «6,737,619 538 
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‘Sas Tai State Experience 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Company 


Aetna Insurance Group 


Accident only Cladividital) s. 5 ciciccc.s scc0nesce’ 
Accident & Health (Individual) ........... 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident .& Tiegh... 0's. skc 5 sessesess 
SOR GT SORND.- x |. SebGolodcn ss dwde ck Seueces 
Liability other than auto es SOG as vuisis sea sa's 


Auto Liability (B 


Auto Liability (P. By’ Rpaia ss ta seek ae nan 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
NS oe re Ee 
TAD Ss nhac oc sn aaeee see Reishee ou swasea ess 
ee Sea eae p paeee soap Ske tears Seb aire: 
Burglary and Theft ...........0ssesesseesees 
SEI SANE... oss cha be WeenesoSeesehoneras 
PMINTS -) 5s.s0:s:cbiewiteeoeoneee esd Ocak ows 


MOAR, seep seas eka bk eee ees 


Alliance Assurance 


BURP SARMRD. ss ocd cokes dance ca kes. ca 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 
OND BRINLy EERE): Soccbececsees sca chawise << 
PR DRY C09.) i caacadsensneisseccecenes v 
Laability other than auto (P:D.).... ........... 
DERE cinkcnacs oes he seme rabbi as Sibson uses 
BUNIATS GON AMON o:icck en etesy cauensces sees 


Is Sak oe chee aetews sakes 


Allied American Mutual Fire 


Maiies Caety CIB.) nceccGuss tiene sa cconcch es 
Dip ARRINEy: ED.) soos cise was tnoseesesnns 


TITS a oss soko RS 6s 0-0 AEE ek eons een 


cS BRR aD pe ery aes es era 


Allstate Insurance Cos. 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Group Accident & Health .................... 
Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 
EMITS te (eee ne ae 
estEt AAI OE EOD osc coa cies s5nenehuiscs ane 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 
SMEOEE AM RUMPLE 4 cos 5Sksas bo noes ans voud's 
ORIR SE Sic cs oa aca mae cak maton eenena ee 


BORD cous 54454 boon benakubese 


Alpina Insurance 


PONE RADE v5 6st oceans ehn cad oa sso euw e655 


BML, eee ee ahaa ee 


Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty 


ees TSANG CES) Suis cs dows eke a seeded ks 


BO eee ES Oe 


American Casualty Group 


Accident only (Individual) ................... 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health ............0...00.- 
Non-Can. Accident & Health................ 
Duarsaned 6 GOOMD, . . ian acaceekcas sige OCR so 
Liability other than auto (B.1.).............. 
ae Co 8 a eee 
ee EOS ae (gt (Oh SS a 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 
EES... Se eee eee 
IIS ce Ercan e ten SEM SU aa inindae oX-o'0 3S Sie 
NR Bio eo ns iv okasbbeu hens se 
eee ce SE i t  . r 
ee ee Se 
ON ee eee err 
NS | ee, 

RN i csc dos bs bon edew 

America Fore Insurance Group 

Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
Group Accident & Health ................000 
Ee eS Se 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.).............. 
ee ae US 8 a rear 
me Sinbilete. (2°.09-) ws vtheasuicness ae cseegs 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 
ERR ER ee ee eee ee ee 
Dee oe con wd soe ha asp Seis 
Gl OE ee ee eee ee ee ae ee ee 
NS eS, Se 
ee 
IN 9 ge orth os ak a hb ke ek vae 

I a 









































Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$191,926 $69,328 
32,342 15,156 
9,459 3,644 
544,451 189,439 
1,666,653 811,339 
2,008,446 872,381 
4,649,225 3,575,561 
1,342,883 795,235 
259,529 131,837 
175,672 178,343 
340,000 —31,836 
169,145 76,637 
449,17 209,819 
544,093 538,221 
862,274 492,318 
$13,245,272 $7,927,422 
$43,538 $7,663 
85,966 13,615 
11 1,238 
2 cso 
3,098 4.570 
2,876 1,562 
83 ae 
$135,574 $28,648 
$2,389 $911 
610 2,115 
74,669 24,471 
$77,668 $27,497 
$6 Ba ye 
380,521 301,415 79.2 
727,752 261,168 35.9 
51,415,942 31,459,379 61.2 
13,145,312 6,636,874 50.5 
7,191 4,343 60.4 
30,058 10,168 33.8 
508,771 154,983 30.5 
$66,215,553 $38,828,330 58.6% 
$75,171 $6,003 
$75,171 $6,003 
$909,027 $543,307 
$909,027 $543,307 
$485,387 $94,203 i 
389,812 192,737 i 
359,995 179,571 b 
1,265,091 864,477 ‘ 
3,664 136 Kg 
599,892 532,018 88.7 
638,978 328,501 51.4 
1,585,422 813,114 51.3 
448,323 279,919 62.4 
134,999 41,746 30.9 
63,541 33,606 52.9 
125,147 5,992 48 
119,022 57,403 48.2 
326,407 168,921 51.8 
3,961 oe Rss 
13,780 335 2.4 
142,002 61,924 43.6 
$6,705,423 $3,654,603 54.5% 
$1,013,067 288,367 28.5% 
10,338 8,898 86.1 
219,061 121,703 55.6 
3,981,772 2,994,603 75.2 
5,985,838 2,344,847 39.2 
13,050,461 10,805,854 82.8 
3,493,730 2,309,267 66.1 
562,062 54,093 63.0 
7 50,031 393,818 52.5 
'864 41,998 pe 
455,497 214,216 47.0 
1,070,114 573,970 53.6 
507,295 141,275 27.8 
873,650 823,636 94.3 
$32,517,780 $21,416,545 65.9% 





Company 


American Credit Indemnity 


(Seat SORU aie os tay Coe ae paccaelss 80588 


WEEN 52 och igcus oe Sus sls owe 


American Liability 


Liability other than auto (BL) ..<..656.065004.0% 
AUTO “TBE: 6 oon cst scds sk acta Ea ta eeu 


American Druggists 


Liability other than auto (B.1.)..:.......65.- 
Ligwility, other than auto (P.D;)............. 
MRIS BET, BW ik ores dn o6 60s cased CA GigSs fj xreiwinia S06 De 
OSES PORE aia 10 2 Sasa Rang 
PUIG UOP TR. c5 Fo. cl AGE One Abbie #1006 <6.5 8 


American Employers’ 


Accident only (individisal)...........<..06..... 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group: Accident @ Health «:.....0.06.66.005 
oy oe ipca OC: 2) aa eee a re 
Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 


Auto Liability (B.I.) 


she Tania TE) Oe sss bcs ia so gna ccw sve 
Laability other thanauto (P:D)): ...... 5.2... 
UNI isis aka OMe eG aN ticks oa Sees ade% 
ENG os es otare cue an ete oss WonsAwe oe 
RNS Dinter nie yates Wie ihe Sse Gane-a ods 
Tier OO LNCS 25 65666 seein eek chaes saws 
Bover-ani Machinery 2066255 bees ss oo seks 
UE TULTTS TMs (EC Sg er aoa ea ee 
RACMTMMOIIET OO 5 oss OS oie tis oee aii x bin ae Sane es 


American Fidelity & Casualty 


Wiondiens NOG is os a5 oko sages cae's 
Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 
PO SAEY. He 6 ao ses 6 6 Sees oa os coe es 
Pt BAM ATO) ooo oe cies oes basso snack 
Liabihty other than’ anto (P:D.). ......5...5.% 


American Fidelity Fire 


FUEGO TARIEY, HORE). ono kso sees ives aeee 
PatG tt saihity (POD) iss oes bse cs occa gen 


American Hardware Mutual 


Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health..............0s.05- 
WV GUAINTC SO INE is eas igus Soe Kap eSpace 
Liability other-than auto (B.L) ~....5..5%3' 


Auto Liability (B.1.) 


PRE EAU I i 2s v5 50 0 5:0 40.0 «DRE Ks See 
Liability other than auto (P:D:) ...c.ce5s 
[RRR oor ear sane basses oa eee 
BureAry ANG WHO os oss Sins c +s oc ce SREee nk tae 


DN 8 ols 655s 53k SE Bee 


American Home Assurance 


J ifere FOOT CREE C070 1 | ama ae ena a a a 
Liability other than atito (B.1): =... ....6..65. 
PARItG SNL COS) as os 5 ssa nein Bik cies 
Aaitsy Aue yy: ARO! ans 02 288 se cen ows 
iaapility other tian auto (PAD): .....icces css 
ROMP Rh Sos ciel oe hcisw in Seek bob bib oo ots Coke 
OOO LIES eT Ie BCS 9 a ea 
PRISE OEE ous 8 Sebo yess OE Gob an foes 6 see 
RECO WINS sg chk SAN sch ooo EE te WS ewe 


American Insurance Group 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
Group maccidentear Peale 6.6. ees os ee ccs 
AN ID om, ini ok ae GGG Sis Sis 40 cow 4K 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
PME Py AEs) co nko esos oc bs 
PUAGNT) 5 AOU 9D) 5 oo swiss ok eben eve 8 
Liability other than auto (P.D.)............. 
1 aN gE APE SS gg NC 
PA Sree Seas sears Gs oR eed a pets. 
RMN as Oc enRss s PRNIE Ne nik isan oeeentes's 
EST CE CBE-T SCRE i 5 1, aa 
PP MMER ARM NOTIN oo oe 5 asp Bo on eS os hea we 
PRM WIRE SS ss ota ola aed 





























Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$849,472 $220,268 
$849,472 $220,268 

$7 ae 

1 See 

$8 > ape 
$2,653 $200 
14 ere 
697 126 
200 bs 4 
577 107 
$4,141 $785 
$13,943 $2,975 

21,083 —1,44 
21,815 9,387 
103,058 50,120 
346,644 329,864 
531,758 347,658 
1,177,393 751,683 
317,168 188,668 
51,876 24,386 
67,232 25,641 
246,831 269,655 
40,591 21,133 
87,388 32,590 
41,166 45,997 
106,476 39,693 
$3,173,792 $2,138,687 
$120,088 26,417 
; 10,500 
1,280,694 1,059,722 
506,403 226,670 
7,486 —50 
$1,934,157 $1,323,259 
$839 $68,388 
ey —2,546 
$839 $65,842 
$15,464 $2,586 
305 228 
176,927 125,722 
176,270 58,463 
199,287 138,028 
1,141,389 1,361,309 
321,923 216,807 
17,340 4,470 
35,542 16,825 
25,288 7,498 
$2,109,735 $1,931,839 
$1,209 S. 5. 
4,956 6,295 
939 13 
220 ae 
139 Ze 
96 12 
7,511 4,287 
14,959 —128 
63,678 66,143 
$93,697 $76,622 
$4,792 $995 
876 53 
311,942 181,601 
695,375 244,867 
604,447 635,418 
2,274,079 2,368,903 
606,598 422,417 
48,581 14,287 
46,187 17,545 
42,068 1,429 
86,222 902 
312,975 110,490 
ee 1,350 
284 008 218,042 
$5,318,150 $4,266,299 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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M. B. Cox Offers Aetna 
Agents Success Formula 


SPEAKS TO GRADUATING CLASS 





Salt Lake City Executive Calls Enthu- 
siasm, Fired by Knowledge and 
Self-Confidence, as Key Asset 





A formula for success in dealing with 
the undecided or reluctant insurance 
prospect was outlined by M. B. Cox, 
well known Utah insurance man, in a 
recent talk at the 176th graduating class 
of Aetna Casualty & Surety sales course. 
Mr, Cox, who led his class when he 
took the course in 1951, is manager of 
Ed. D. Smith & Sons, general agents 
for Aetna Casualty at Salt Lake City. 

Enthusiasm, generated by knowledge 
of his product and self-confidence, is one 
of the insurance agent’s key assets, said 
Mr. Gox. 

“Knowledge of the insurance contract 
insures self-confidence, which in turn is 
strengthened by knowledge of the pros- 
pect’s need for the contract. The two 
combined will help the agent develop the 
necessary enthusiasm for making the 
sale,” he said. 


Failure Result of Lack of Information 


“If I have proposed a specific insurance 
plan and have failed to persuade the 
prospect to act upon my recommenda- 
tions, I usually find that my failure was 
caused by lack of information about the 
prospect’s problems or lack of prepara- 
tion on the contract conditions,” Mr. 
Cox explained. 

Either lack reduces the agent’s enthu- 
siasm below the contagious point and 
makes it difficult to present facts about 
the policy in such a way that the pros- 
pect can understand the need for the 
coverage, he declared. 


Mr. Cox told the graduates that their 
schooling has given them the facts about 
their product, but the next step—getting 
prospective 


the facts about insureds— 


Surplus Line Market 


(Continued from Page 8) 


domestic market. Those Underwriters 
specializing in reinsurance will find their 
figures generally in line with the 
domestic carriers, while those who write 
direct business primarily, will find figures 
varying according to the type of business 
written. However, the diminishing profit 
margin is there. The poor experience 
in the American market has the tendency 
of showing up in the London market at 
a later date. 


American Cos. Providing Some Relief 


Fortunately, many American companies 
have entered this field in the last few 
years and provide some relief by ab- 
sorbing a volume of business that might 
otherwise add pressure to the already 
overburdened London market. In some 
instances companies have formed non- 
admitted companies, while others are ac- 
cepting business under special filing 
regulations. 

The London market in its acceptance 
of American business has provided a 
service of inestimable value to the in- 
suring public of the United States. Un- 
derwriters over there do not consider 
themselves as competition to the domestic 
market. In fact, they make every effort 





must be done on an individual basis. 

The class was led by A. Harris Walker 
of Lincoln, Ill, Other blue ribbons for 
high scholastic standing went to Don R. 
Britton of Solon, Ohio; William R. Glad- 
win of Hopkins, Minn.; John P. Larkin 
of Ottumwa, la.; James F. Cartwright 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and Harlow A. 
Kane of Brookfield, Mo. 

Gold ribbons for demonstrating out- 
standing insurance sales techniques were 
awarded to Messrs. Walker and Larkin, 
and to William L. Carlisle of Long 
Branch, N. J.; Eugene M. Coutiette of 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Robert B. Clarke 
of Portland, Oregon. 





INTERMEDIARIES e 
Casualty and 


Fire Lines 


32 CLIFF STREET — 





W. W. GREENE, Ine. 
REINSURANCE 


NEW YORK 38 _ 


Domestic & Foreign 
Markets 


BEekman 3-1727 








to avoid direct competition with our 
market and to provide facilities for that 
business which is not readily absorbed 
by the American companies. 

Lloyd’s, with its centuries of experience 
and the vast quantity of information 
available, has been instrumental in creat- 
ing many new forms of insurance. Many 
forms provided by the local market 
today, especially in the multi-peril class, 
have been written in the London market 
before being generally used on this side. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
London market will not continue to serve 
the American public in the future. What- 
ever the reasons for the present condi- 
tions, be it the fast pace of American 
life, the congested conditions in our 
cities, our liberal courts, or as many 
believe—just a cycle, as the American 
market is regaining its bearings so also 
will the London market snap back and 
be again an essential auxiliary of the 
domestic market. 

A fair profit margin, of course, is the 


answer and as careful underwriting, rate 
adjustment and closer claim handling 
have improved the experience of the 


American market, so also have similiar 
actions by London Underwriters stemmed 
the tide of unprofitability and paved the 
way to a brighter future, a little later 


Apartment Dwellers Area 
Big, Uncultivated Market 


There are more than 50,000,000 people 
in the United States who live in apart- 
ments. Yet, the tenants form of the 
homeowners policy is only accounting for 
2% of the package policies sold. Obvi- 
ously, there are many apartment dwellers 
who have not been sold a tenants pack- 
age policy. Most of them have valuable 
contents this policy is designed to pro- 
tect. 

While the extetisive suburban develop- 
ment has undoubtedly caused a reduction 
in the number of families living in 
rented houses, the number of apartment 
dwellers continues to grow. This is too 
large a group of prospects for any local 
agent to dismiss lightly. This is especial- 
ly so when he has a policy made for 
this group in the tenant form of the 
homeowners policy or the _ residence 
contents form of the new homeowners 
policy when it is approved in your state. 


From “The Marylander” of 
Maryland Casualty Co. 





than the American market, of 
but apparently in time! 


course, 






























































K. I. P. is the Kemper Insurance Plan for budgeting premiums — avail- 
able to both commercial risks and individuals. The plan is designed 
especially with the agent in mind. It is easy to understand and use. 
Plans even can be set up over the phone. And almost no office detail 


is required! 


Here's what K. I. P. can do for you: 


1. Help you obtain new accounts. 
2. Help you hold old business. 


‘* 3. Make it easier to ‘‘trade-up”’ present policies. 


Remember, your clients are accustomed to monthly pay plans. They 
will appreciate the opportunity to pay premiums this way. Be sure you’re 
the one to offer such a plan to them. 


The Kemper Insurance Plan is only one of the many advantages of 
representing a Kemper company. For information, write: Agency Pro- 
duction Department, Home Office, Chicago 40. 


K. |. P. is not available in Ohio. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
divisions of KEMPER insurance 


Chicago 40 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results | 
In 1958 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 


~MUTUAL COMPANIES 


Based on their countrywide writings, — lz 
were 
million, 


the more than 50 mutual 


panies licensed and doing business in 6 


casualty com- 


New York State last year made an over- __;, 


all underwriting profit of 


6% compared to 5.1% in 


approximately 











-arne remiums are estimated at close 
earned premiums “ d in 1957 on $194,847,256 E a. 


to $2 billion and incurred 


losses at well 


over $l billion for an over-all loss ratio it 


of 57.1%. This is nearly 


lower than in 1957 which was a dis- 


couraging year in nearly 


every respect. the black” with 


re 


tio was 57.7% 
1 1957. Expense 
three points a point to 37.9%. 


Respective 


ast year. Earned premiums in both years 
almost the same—slightly over $355 
Comparative loss 
1.3% and 57.2%. 
itios were 26.6% and 25.5% 
Automobile P.D. 


ratios were 


expense 


showed 4.4% Yo under- 
1957. Total writing gain on earned premium volume 

of $219,007,461, compared with 3. 2% gain 
The 1958 loss 


compared with 58.3% 


ratio dropped nearly 


Liability other ‘than auto continued “in 


underwriting gain of 


Giving evidence that adverse experi- 9.9% made on earned premiums of $109,- 


ence continued to plague 
in the Auto B.I. line last 


strenuous efforts to improve the results, 
the mutuals showed an underwriting loss 


in this line of 4.7% on at 


the industry 678,785. 


year despite o 


1 earned pre- a 


mium volume of $477,934,605. This com- 


pares with 4.5% loss in 1957 on earned w 


premiums of $416,294,193. 


The 1958 loss 


ratio was 64.3%, nearly two points higher’ e 
than the previous year, while expense o 
ratios were 40.4% and 41.8% it 


In only two other lines 
tuals show an underwriti1 


12.6% and surety, 2.9%. 


Workmen’s Comp. Profit Drops to 12.1% 


did the mu- 4; 


1g loss—Indi- 


2 


Workmen’s compensation continued to 


be a money maker for the mutuals but 
in this line 184% 
urety loss ratio was 


net underwriting profit 
dropped from 17.3% in 1 


057 to: 121% S 


n $99,683,607 


ratios were 46.4% 


In 1957 the net gain was 88% 


E.P. Comparative loss 


lly higher than in 1957. 
For P.D. other than auto a 1957 under- 
7% was turned into a 


riting loss of 
gain of 9.2% 


last year on 
arned premiums. The 1958 


and 47.6% while ex- 
pense ratio of 43.7% was only fraction- 


$22,717,271 
loss ratio 


f 50.4% was seven points lower than 
1 1957. Expense ratio dropped from 


3.2% in 1957 to 40.4% last year. 


The mutuals made money on its fidel- 
vidual Accident & Health which was_ ity earned premiums of $5, 573,953 (7.6% 
underwriting gain) but showed a loss of 
9% on its surety earned premiums of 


$1,644,973. 


The fidelity 


Earned 

Company Premiums 
Allied American Mutual Fire ............... $5,950,710 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty......... 936,283 
American Hardware Mutual................. 25,980,581 
American Manufacturers Mutual............ 11,805,012 
American Mutual Liability................... 711,923,644 
ee ET aE ee Se 37,041,003 
Automobile Mutual of America.............. 2,514,068 
Badger Mutual of Wisconsin................ 6,074,734 
EE SS ee 1,788,617 
Berkshire Mutual Fire....................... 3,303,043 
Central Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio.......... 26,736,849 
I IO oc oss nc oe coat 13,084,329 
OS era ee ee 15,470,684 
Electric Mutual Liability.................... 5,037,941 
aI RIN 8s a te BE Si aoe 16,230,067 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin.... 107,195,076 
I SIIINIIINE oSoioig ha cw dp cisco wai vs.'s- 2,866,829 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa......... 33,148,047 
Factory Mutual Liability..................... 717,598 
Fates Seay WR aio s tS Sek S35 ie ke 19,693,356 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware... 29,006,661 
oe Pe ee or ee 6 4,300,135 
Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana............ 18,113,258 
Greater New York Mutual.................. 10,808,253 
Hardware Mutual Casualty.................. 70,552,207 


(Continued on 





Page 50) 





loss ratio of 
10 points higher than in 1957 when an 
net gain was shown on this line. 


47.3% 


Losses 
Incurred 


$3,776,688 
546,122 
13,471,807 
4,399,091 
44,500,914 
19,764,732 
695,946 
3,247,874 
939,420 
1,315,777 
10,950,086 
6,087,374 
8,400,613 
3,302,082 
9,927,653 
69,445,172 
1,471,202 
17,958,067 
273,679 
8,147,691 
15,697,270 
2,468,927 
7,408,967 
5,768,673 
40,540,760 


54.8% was 


compared 


to 204% the year previous when net and 16.2%. 


gain of 26.4% was made. Surety expense 


3oiler and machinery results were even 


ratio of 55.6% was over two points higher. better than in 1957 when an underwriting 


Hospital-Medical Best A. & H. Line 


The best A. & H. line for the mutuals 892,271 E.P. Lass 
was hospital-medical expense where an 31.7% to 16.5%, 


on earned premiums of $4,555, 679. This 


profit of 35.5% was made on $18,947,174 
a. 


The 1958 gain was 48.5% on $18,- 


was not quite as favorable as in 1957 improvement, 


when 26.2% net gain was shown on gain on $6,810,132 E.P. 


ratio dropped from 


but expense ratio in- 
underwriting gain of 22.5% was shown creased from 32.8% to 35%. 


Burglary and theft, also reflecting an 
made 2.2% underwriting 
compared with 


$4,350,775 E.P. Loss ratio went up seven 1.7% loss in 1957 on $6,306,561 E.P. Com- 
points to 364% but expense ratio of parative loss ratios were 52.5% and 54.1%. 


41.1% was three points lower than in Expense ratio dropped 2% points to 
ky a 45.3%. Glass business produced 6.9% net 
Accident only, also a money maker, — gain 


$3,252,008 E.P. Comparative loss ratios ratio of 49.5% 
were 56.1% and 52.5%. Expense ratio higher. Expense ratio dropped about six 
dropped het 41.4% in 1957 to 35.5% last- points to 43.6%. 
The mutuals’ 


year, 


f ike on $3,194,320 E.P., 
showed 8.4% net gain on $3,464,123 E.P., better than the 1957 result of 1.8% net 
compared with 6.1% net gain in 1957 on gain on $3,030,451 E.P. The 1958 loss 


was only 


efforts in 





substantially 


fractionally 





homeowners 


For the third straight year the indi- multiple peril were rewarded by over 
vidual A. & H. experience has been sour. $15 million production gain in 1958 to 
On E.P. of $3,632,951 the underwriting a total E.P. of $42,133,763. Net under- 
loss was 12.6% compared with 8.9% in writing gain of 13.5% in this line was 
1957. Loss ratio jumped from 72.2% to double that of 1957. Loss ratio dropped 


75.3% last year but expense ratio of nearly two points 
ratio was six points lower at 46.6%. 
Commercial multiple peril experience 


37.3% was only slightly above 1957. 
Group A, & H. volume advanced nearly 





to 39.9%. Expense 


$7 million to $101,253,141 E.P. in 1958, also improved, the 1958 result being 4.5% 
and underwriting improved. A net gain net gain on 
of 2% was shown in contrast to 44% 46.9% loss ratio. This compares with the 
loss in 1957. Loss ratio at 83.9% was 1957 result of 17.8% net loss on $2,023,825 
nearly five points lower than in 1957. E.P. and 64% loss ratio. Expense ratio 
Comparative expense ratios were 15.9% dropped from 53.5% to 48.6% in 1958. 


2,476,175 


E.P. and with 





Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1958 Country-wide Experience | 


Company 
State Farm Mutual Auto.................... 
MOEA MOI in bee on 5 a oe oie wa aid cies 
Nationwide Mutual Auto..................... 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty............... 
Employers Mutual Liability................. 
American Mutual Liability................... 
Hardware Mutual Casualty.................. 
Michigan Mutual Liability.................. 
Atinsitic: Soares 253 os oe i oe 
ADEE ME Sine ows oe leh bovis Rao «cas 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa......... 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware.... 
Central Mutual of Van Wert, O............. 
Pa. Threshmen & Farmers Mutual Casualty. . 


American Hardware Mutual................. 


Earned 


Premiums 


$379,611,794 


320,319,281 
139,203,541 


133,391,242 
107,195,076 
71,923,644 
70,552,207 
44,789,603 
37,041,003 
35,667,580 
33,148,047 
29,006,661 
26,736,849 
26,036,714 
25,980,581 


Losses 
Incurred 


$223,442,119 
203,626,881 
80,558,705 


67,797,228 
69,445,172 
44,500,914 
40,540,760 
26,195,141 
19,764,732 
19,353,089 
17,958,067 
15,697,270 
10,950,086 
16,417,711 
13,471,807 


Loss 
Ratio 


58.9 
63.6 
57.9 


50.8 
64.8 
61.9 
57.5 
58.5 
53.4 
54.3 
54.2 
54.1 
41.0 
63.1 
519. 
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A Question of Utmost Importance 


To All New York A. & S. Producers! 


THE QUESTION: 


What constitutes complete service to Producers in the Accident & Sickness field? 





OUR ANSWER: 














— To obtain the very best . . . the most efficient service . . . a Producer must have 
available an Accident & Sickness facility, operated exclusively for A. & S. producers. 
vriting | Keane & Warner, Inc. offers Brokers and Agents this wnique facility. We repre- 
ey sent as General Agents six of the finest A. & S. companies in the business.** A pro- 
Bag ? ducer can obtain the answers to any A. &S. problem at our office. The following will 
; | indicate our wide range of coverages: 
ing an & 
vriting 
1 with & 
“ve : 1. Individual Accident or Sickness — Commercial 9. Group Salary Continuance for Key Employes, 
am + ; type. and a very special plan on a guaranteed non- 
tially f 2. Individual Non-cancellable for both men and a — Se eee SP SY Se ee. ee 
% net women (this means Guaranteed Ownership ee 
. ae without change of rate or benefit to age 65 and 10. Group Travel—Accidental death and dismem- 
mut si 4 continued beyond age 65 at company’s option). berment up to $100,000. Weekly income up to 
oe 3. Accidental Death and Dismemberment for Indi- $250 per week. Accident medical reimburse- 
> over I vidual—up to $100,000. ment up to $5,000. This is the fastest growing 
958 to F line in our field. Look into it for sure! 
under- [7 4. Trip accident policies—1 day to 6 months. 
le was FE , Hl 11. Group Hospital-Surgical Medical—with or with- 
ropped 7 5. — accident coverages for National Guard out Blue Cross. 
xpense © units. 
6%. ff r ; 
rience 6. Individual and Family Group Hospital-Medical- ae 20s. hte cgaathaaie aaa sainaica tet 7 
. pet E Surgical plans. iis aes tials i als 
tn 7. Individual Major Medical—written with or with- 13. Complete Coverage for Camps—both Private 
ere out other business. and Organizational. You name it, we have the 
1938. | facilities to write it. 
8. Special Risks—Unusual cases requiring tailored 
— coverages to fit specific requirements. 14. Special facilities for Foreign Risks. 
5 ; , 
1ce | **We are proud to represent as General Agents the following companies: 
American Casualty Co., Reading Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Co., Boston 
Loss ° ' . 
Ratio Ante lesurance Co., Hertford Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco 
58.9 The United States Life Insurance Co. in the City of 
oil Provident Life & Casualty Co., Chattanooga N. Y. 
579 
so KEANE & WARNER, INC. 
648 
61.9 : . 9 ° e > ” 
7 Metropolitan New York's Finest Exclusive A. & S. Facility 
58.5 
534 Robert J. Keane Reuben Warner 
543 
542 150 BROADWAY. - - - - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
54.1 Phone: WOrth 4-3670 





Sparks Yantis. Brokerage Manager 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Company 


American Manufacturers Mutual 


Accident only (Individual) ..... 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 


PASTE NOME, SEO BD ok cic tc ob os 28 ones ss4 a4 
Auto Listslity (7 9)).......5.. 
Biultinie Lanes... 2’. saw 26k <ude de Sp do a stegie 08 
eee RESTS An se re Pes Pere ee Oe: 


American Motorists 


Accident only (Individual) ..... 


Accident & Health (Individual) 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 


Group Accident & Health ....... 
Workmen’s Comp. ...........-- 
Liability other than auto (B.I.). 
Auto caamality (BF). ....00000.0: 
Mute a amneity (1.2).) .+..250.. 4% 
Liability other than auto (P.D.). 
otek .t on5 pass aeian on 
(SS Se ea een 8 eee 
ES ape Ly openers ey tear a Peres 
Burwiary and Pett ........5.5.% 
Boiler and Machinery ......... 
OS RS OS a resin eer See teas 
PERUIDPOINIRRES (oie sc oo04 0 te 5 ote 


American Mutual Liability 


Accident only (Individual) ..... 


Accident & Health (Individual). 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 


Group Accident & Health....... 
Workmens Comp, ............- 


Liability other than auto (B.I.). 


Auto Lasviity (81.) ........... 


Auto Tzability (P:D.) .........- 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


ale a ita pili cee tig 


OS es rit Sy Seam ets eae 
Burglary and Theft <....0-%% ... 


American Policyholders 
Group Accident & Health ...... 
Workmen’s Comp. .............. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Aote Liability CBA 55.4% 2.054 0. 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


EMS ooi65 koko aos 


American Surety Group 


Accident only (Individual) ...... 


Group Accident & Health....... 


Workmen’s Comp. .............. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) . 


mute aapmty (68.1) -.......... 
mute Zaanhty PD)... 56.053. 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


NID oS Be act tl ea Wi 
ES IE FS FIST 


Burglary and Theft ............. 
SMITE eC oh a pion 6 Ck aN buils 6b bie S 4 cro 


Assurance Co. of America 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I 


Auto Liability (P.D.) ........... 
SE re Re ee ks hig 5 bs benno ouweeie 
Buewery and inet ..........+. 
EE PERO hn creche ocak chs oc kbes hee 
ee Oe eee ee ee 


Atlantic Companies 


Group Accident & Health ...........5.0.0..0% 
Workmen’s Comp. ............. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) . 
Auto Laebility (BIT) ..........: 
SIE TS RGR 6 g* (8 una ie eg 
Liability other than auto (P.D.). 
a ee ees eae 
Burplary and Theft ............. 
Sp SNS gga eee oe ete ae ee eee 
SUPP ne oe ea oe ak 


ee 























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
81 15 18.5 
425,241 284,892 67.0 
102,576 48,370 47.2 
15,305 968 6.3 
246,179 93,257 37.9 
$789 428 $427,502 54.2% 
$127,447 $48,742 38.3% 
724 15 2.1 
71,817 19,625 27.3 
191,544 126,261 65.9 
1,622,455 680,727 42.0 
608,897 496,598 81.6 
4,138,820 2,647,397 64.0 
1,249,024 680,770 54.5 
128,900 3,658 2.8 
24,351 —3,040 ee 
13,129 —19 i 
24,303 14,896 61.3 
30,122 12 108 40.2 
94,255 2,318 25 
148 reer ee 
272,528 123,655 45.4 
$8,598,464 $4,853,711 56.4% 
$2,933 $365 12.4% 
10,533 3,030 28.8 
14,749 10,636 72.1 
1,237,458 1,010,412 81.7 
4,687,736 2,254,282 48.1 
1,104,743 822,252 74.4 
2,519,281 1,996,403 79.2 
755,963 545,146 72.1 
240,275 220,392 91.7 
66,897 —8,20¢ yall 
8,793 4,089 46.5 
35,752 13,529 37.8 
$10,685,113 $6,872,332 64.3% 
$45,817 $9,691 21.2% 
3,158 —79,711 sere 
1,300 —94,405 ee 
12,919 —8,739 Bbas 
4,227 2,807 66.4 
117 —9 ee 
$67,538 $—170,366 % 
$818 bee Rey 
54,115 16,175 29.9 
1,075,458 561,446 52.2 
1,401,594 661,448 47.2 
2,400,947 1,753,380 73.0 
799,747 448,368 56.1 
275,871 105,103 38.1 
850,829 287,813 33.8 
978,104 —48,919 me 
94,578 46,289 48.9 
250,646 135,736 54.2 
124,663 70,082 56.2 
$8,307,370 $4,036,921 48.6% 
$8,140 $9,557 117.4% 
93,993 90,147 95.9 
27,352 19,767 72.3 
1,690 134 7S 
33 jae ee 
94,888 45,424 479 
$226,226 $165,029 72.9% 
$541,032 $388,639 71.8% 
1,682, 831,305 49.4 
1,556,956 733,265 47.1 
2,723,682 1,721,439 63.2 
700,666 409,975 58.5 
119,567 16,772 14.0 
54,527 23,735 43.5 
102,693 7,638 74 
164,677 24,490 14.9 
836,205 441,184 52.8 





Company 
Automobile Mutual of America 


SIRE 5 pets co ka wGse ree eb ates kane wea as 
PAINE So 5ci5. ag and Cad oa ey bees ee 


Autoplan Insurance Co. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) .......... 
actrrem Eee lcri tage ¢ h 6 Nae eeearine ieee 
Astho Snapuity (60) t ssc assy. seen. 3% 
cic) ener om Be ee 
Bakers Mutual of New York 
Uitte feces oh Cs 1:1 | tpn ar 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ........ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ......... 
FL <a eee, Perey fe es ae eae eee 
1 Res ore EO LT 6 tea el ee SOS ee 
Ra aa eR 
Balboa Insurance Co. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .......... 
PARES SME AES) coisa oy csesnwes se oe 
AGG CARO MOOD 0s tinaidsisersien:s.s'ss.. 2.5 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........ 
UsHN OI WANERS, 5% 5505s 25 FETS Sw Se sie Se Be 
(CO) ERR are ee 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) ......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ........ ; 
COS BARS PAS es eee Perr cL eee ree ree 
Ar BM AIMOTE 65 5.0.0:doie.4.016,0 v0 6.05000 
MAOSNUNIG RSRINE ors a 2a tcc own G tok ci os seo eines 
FSCMMEOUPINONS 4. sinc ctoaniuwess censuses ss 
SRN eine ae eee Sa as 
Boston Insurance Group 
\ccident only (Individual) .............. 
Accident & Health (Individual) .......... 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 
Group Accident & Health ........5...... 
Wire's OMD, GSP. ss ee ics. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ........ 
PTO -AGAIMNEY AUSI)  osciveea 5500556. 40 00 
Arte Atapiity GP.) cio Sele. ebiatee 5 oi 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ......... 
EEC 27 TENE SE Gar aes RE a an a 
Rt eile aes oh hols nani shaaGnsaeas 
PRIMES Cana sine kine oa Ws crt ah Wns 6 ocleiee boo aiecs 
Erte ee: BR BOY 8 een 
BASSI BO sis 50s nea che beanaeeees sears 
PESHIROINIRIE ES eos ote nik aa cteimerateareo no etns 
-C BR Aa een, era 


British America Insurance Co. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.).......... 
Eo IRSA SS rt Oe ca Aaa amr 
BURRIATY: Al SCTE. 6.5550 oi 5s ocewea oe wen’ 
SIRS occ cos cam sapi.< Forsis ese et 


Jo. EEN eR IE rte area 


Buffalo Insurance Co. 


Wioracaen 6) SORE: 1.8. crass ek os i es 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ......... 
PMG LARIAEY LIBS oF Gc deb bos d ae aioe 
PMG RAADINTY AED): 5.5 occas oes 6040 00.5 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ......... 
GIRS Soa susan + Gales be Sas Sowa eases e's 
Bumiary Gnd CRE oso .+...cusewee sd cxes ss 
MAMIERICMARE. 552-3) o0seheeatcces cee erent 
PRONTOINREENS S055 sole diires soko Soa b4.0000 50 


Camden Fire 


WiGEASIIEN Ss AGOIMD ss dass Foes chicks 20 ok ass 
Liability, other auto (B.1,)>: is oi........ 
PUREO SARUM SUS): 5 xca ons 5s ains Soces-oe's 
auitiy lu Tes (Ge 0 Ie ae erg 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ......... 
OES Bi Ain Ge ORS ee et ee ee 
ermiaey OR THEIL, 6s iosc ose sk oesc se escse 
RAMUS IE AIO oo sso 5 as 4.6 oo vib de od 4ie sess 
FARO AIRES 0s os Be RASS a os ee esas 


Central Mutual 


Liability other _ li eles C0) Lo 
ui.) 


Auto Liability ( 


ls STN OLT Se (2) 0) ir oe a ram 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ......... 
SLE RSS eh ole cia he ak ee 
LTO ETS 211 | Go ge a 
PARADIS CEE tac ceo cose eee ieee Gee 
PEOMIPOWEEIS 9035.55 Sse ahs bE Khas cca 





























Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$18 Sei 
19,981 3,123 
$19,999 $3,123 
$1,485 $1,159 
359,085 368,174 
98,913 72,882 
$459,483 $442,215 
$1,048,425 $537,079 
393,636 182,962 
4,425 3,250 
36,641 12,199 
84,078 50,144 
$1,567,205 $785,634 

$272 $. 

34,256 20,177 
15,735 25,294 
272 eee 
719 338 
$51,254 $45,809 
$7,012 $5,669 
49 Beas 
2,756 2,823 
3,138 465 
25 oe 
121,444 54,215 
$134,424 $63,172 
$671 $455 
236 1471 
4,379 1,925 
34,609 24,025 
249,244 101,589 
376,899 181,212 
1,147,655 726,476 
346,384 207,684 
44,401 15,958 
8,573 9,117 
9,734 —5,700 
23,010 16,587 
38,975 14,582 
609 a 
291,392 198,182 
$2,576,771 $1,493,263 
2 . eae 
5 oe 
46 100 
3,945 753 
$4,038 $853 
$65,620 $41,987 
83,287 15,239 
329,049 286,926 
103,273 93,506 
9,083 825 
8,870 3,497 
11,699 4,362 
3,302 Seni 
161,308 93,104 
$775,491 $539,446 
$43 ae 
10,289 890 
314 ee 
75 ae 
1,706 488 
171 43 
6,710 4,213 
69,980 30,119 
161,672 94,778 
$250,960 $130,531 
$67,761 $12,574 
461,874 242,238 
117,614 101,446 
1,946 106 
44,578 27,466 
74,863: 30,230 
30 Sees 
383,163 212,123 





$1,151,829 





$626,183 


Loss | 
Ratio © 
ME Li 
15.6 # Au 
—_ 5 Au 
15.6% f Lia 
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Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Century Insurance Group E 
a Tisbility other than auto. (6.1) ............. $12,583 $—1,113 
EEG: LARDEMEM GEL) 2 Sob etns'= sis os ces cele od 100,820 110,729 
ets TiADIENYs CEO) os wos + ba. e'e Sos ool 22,016 21,857 
S jaability other than auto (P:D.) ..:......... 50 47 
Or RRA Se ae Rr A Sa er rte 545 P 481 
Parry ANG WHEL: o..0 60 ocw cs stows as cents 8,013 5,443 
A CM 4 Sac cis oaremmimses ohh edses 8% 948 bec 
MAMI HEOWHEES © cise ec sinisiolhc taire eas acon ees 38,314 44,940 
PROC AN Re says iet ni teRer nls Boe ore cc a 3 eats $183,289 $182,384 
: Citizens Casualty 
Group Accidentid: Health’ 0. .6...50.ceeoese $37,333 $29,167 
EPPING MOTD? } oscsre-c.5c syste aise s se ee erele sae 134,056 81,213 
Liability other than 0 Cod |) (Renna eee 144,203 170,456 
Me SenAtr) (AARNE YS (MAMIE) boracs 5% ta) oo.ciaieralpo'e'sieve eset 941,693 693,192 
© Auto Liability GD) LRU eer ares OE 227,146 116,172 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 25,572 5,749 
RRM. ce Hears ciel sie vin G BAS cee alee wreiw s-base obs 139,983 —191 
PAT Y TANGO DMGRO (6,2/0:.:5fouid fs lass:a~ iciaeiere sa ashe 34,955 29,594 
(ES ER ihe ee Re $1,684,941 $1,125,352 
Commercial Union Group 
S Accident only (Individual) ...............00. $61,838 $25,263 : 
© Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 165,141 87,200 52. 
| Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 5,364 1,724 ; 
SGrowp, Acciaet Or Health 5.620656 050.00 ces 32,915 15,240 } 
BS ee On 0) 1h a, oh 893,498 478,938 53. 
s Liability. other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,072,023 918,269 5 
PSD ES LS) «vars: grsleveis's io Sue. iw oleate’ ofarexe 2,783,524 2,130,019 ; 
Spe MADERA) 5 is Aiarstans aaa eleeie Gey eas 659,277 485,478 3: 
® Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 65,455 —852 ates 
MPRA cdots fa oor sad ore arcr ste ovata 2 Ave 10 So /oxsia as bsx. Sees cas 97,574 26,449 27.1 
RE gs Sio aye sated -sc8 acs WMeias ial byoie's eke cae ors' Ses 89,746 6,203 6.9 
Chacry GEES a A gk Wn te ae Ue eee A 212,435 85,695 40.3 
REY ERE IRONE 5 0.5. ia:f008. G wkelero:0c050 6:8 proses oe oats 409,843 125,881 30.7 
PPR ANG ACTANCL Yo: o.c:0 o8 . 20 be eco eors 610 00% 279,559 18,479 6.6 
OMMEI LE GO  Sictdesis sole avec ere cid slaw piareieserdioics ota 13,446 330 25 
BOOT CT Gi ciiioule oo. Oe se as aus 0 Sak, clea earsetecar edie 247,939 163,534 66.0 
<0 1 gon a $7,089,577 $4,567,850 64.4% 
Consolidated Mutual 
Granp Accidente Health ...02.. 0. 6.6.c ib cecces $121,301 $90,192 
M AVOCRMICH S, COMIDS 6.6 ec aie c cod osc cave scsi 2,949,663 1,293,088 
’ Diapiity other than auto (B.T.) ...........600 8,383,608 3,853,957 
oT SUITS a! (53a 0 a ar 172,529 71,735 
DOE ONty: ID). 25.0 oe aahnce at oe sisac ose on 39,529 21,292 
| Iaabitity other than auto (P.D.) ............ 320,097 127,270 
IEE eee en crt iinc cian ok le cine» 45,706 24,884 
(Pare: Lies ieee 7aYa hei] De 2 ae aa a 19,956 20,547 
MICHA So trinicteis cafec no ein sae $12,052,389 $5,502,965 
: Cosmopolitan Mutual 
= Group Accident & Health .................- $494,467 $240,284 48.6 
BEE OURINE!S (COMP? oc... 8 oiccces sc cesec ec cece 5,608,944 3,393,022 60.5 
@ Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 3,381,833 1,559,241 46.1 
BPPNUEOREAADINEY) UB) csc ids cviewes esse eeu sis 2,633,580 1,281,633 48.7 
© Auto Liz sirvitt ine ((1 22: Ds ae ee 756,020 412,734 54.6 
© Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 180,723 62,737 34.7 
H Sila." GOR Rae a aaa AR, Selec: eet Se 249,777 118,034 47.3 
MlReclary and CHEE 5 ..<.csc.cccc vos bec cees vers 40,524 28,763 71.0 
NN oS ee nas wes wan 37,296 18,047 48.4 
171 A ec a $13,383,164 $7,114,495 53.2% 











Members New York Stock Exchange 


SHELBY CULLOM DavIs & Co. 





Underwriters and Dealers in 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 
Stocks. Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 





116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 
Telephone BEekman 3-0626 © Teletype NY 1-384 
‘‘IN THE HEART OF THE INSURANCE DISTRICT’’ 





















































Company 
Continental Casualty 

Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
GfOlIp ACcideit Ge Plealtlinc< iciva5 0's c'bilesie cave 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 
Wrosiemieiire Costin os. 65 occdiewn os cbeeedeusv ee 
Liability other-than auto- (BE)... 2..025...6% 
ahi CEI goad 5500 cas vdan oe 
Ate; Raa bilitycQ Pb) ics cated ss 625 ce Oosaces 
Liabthty other: than auto €P.D.) ...0..0..6.0% 
BGI VON © < Merrcciec cise ss larg maintains ais Sate aorerwlaei te 
SHEER c's acne ce canes pen Sgt ety TE 
Mes oie a Medias res Carad cubuipee ce senee eens wee 
BPAY ANC PHORE 55. <is ca cn aren wtie ne suntan es 
Multiples bine jc0 so<e3 secu oe ora roan neaek 
PlGrmeOWIEH Sis kc sh SEER PON OUR Si adecan 

ORR  aa-ctera: die’ die! has etenate ete esta 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


Liability ‘other: than auto CB.i) =... ds cecc ces 
Cee ora cae a vietaie sie orien ccmurec he Ao lhete wheat 
BGtelar Prana sEhere .., dascce sacs cokdeweide nes 
IM aleigle MSOs. 6-0. cer. a cee tinds bee te dees anes 
ERORHCOWHERS olan S: cdotvicls selva Mew dueunisne eaeisne 


“PG atlttrs Sook aera ode. aparece eosin 


Dubuque Fire & Marine 


Leabiity other than auto” CB.1.).....6...66 066% 
tire tatye cine We ORE oa. «crers.crores edo arcieausiaca eos 
FiO reGWilerS s 0a. fect bocce ede taeede 


200) SAN BO Re Re EE Ie 


Electric Mutual Liability 


Wicra tence SC angio os casa Raiuooin.d. also Seieiciers 
Laabtity other than, auto :€BiL)..<......653.%. 
PSGEO™ EAMES CER.) 5 oxicd ante Ga:Fo 0.0. aceicnieee oe 
NCOP EAAIEVOCERED Ds oa: skein cine Seed Koiers b-oreiee 
Liability other than auto €P.D.): 2. .3...c80.%. 


Empire Mutual 


(ron AeCident ce EIGalth | 6. . oc. e hace ae ene 
Widieincie Conap 2 ccc cccnnee oc vecccsissmar 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 
Pte: “EARS yy OE ho ois:siareis!s. 0 diejas'csees) e oitiecen a 
— PEADIBEWOLGEPE can cavaceir catseeeeeesie ¢ 

‘ability other than auto (P. " he Pe rye 
ki ‘lass Was cba ade a Cacapahal a ravalevorbiavarac tack pare em ae ae ae 
I MOMRRIO@ OO WUENGE Gece os crass: ornsersioinermrerete. o's ciavsle Dajelaorove tee 


Employers’ Fire 


Aceidént only Cindividual) .........2...<80e08 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)..... 
Group Accident & Health 0... .....0...s50000 
‘Whonlesteticy © Omimegecs «c.f cacisigess ca. ones 
Liability other than anto"(B.L.) «.......6.000. 
Auto: Exabilrty CER eee seers sss s sb cancers 
Pato Liabiltie CPD). oc cence écgus © ohugsiese ieee 
Liability other than atto:(P2D) ~ 0.6... <0. 
POeMEy Sc. anaiure ce ah eats « Maglts So ok os tac eee wee 


ESCERRATY ANGE CE ROE. 'e.5 Fe cris: wc vec ono: 0 be alee 
Bowlervand ‘MAGHiNeby 5.0... eo dio. Sade 
DUE CLCIDIO SEEN sc ols cc. a oe a's dacora kale <6 Slee ea 
FROMGOWNEES 5 ok coc ceccis ox sais eneo Seeds satan 


_ Losses 
Incurred 


$2,422,235 





$17,221,363 


$5,163 
355 
15,895 
—15,223 
200,233 





$206,423 


ae 
4,076 





$4,076 


$509,076 





$642,710 


$64,790 
1,549,752 
506.983 
6,767,711 
1,383,226 
8,418 
11,762 
10,287 





$10,302,929 











Insvrance 


Oeay | SERVICE 


& 
Henshaw 


Established 1889 











NEWARK, N. J. 


Member, New York Assn. of Insurance Agents, Inc. 


THE SIGN 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE— 
WORLDWIDE 


a 10 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
HAVANA, CUBA 
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Page 20 
Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss © 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio! ] 
Employers’ Liability Exchange Mutual 8 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $51,572 $22,528 AS FEL: PAN ORAMNCIT GS MODUIR sie 5 c5% =: Kast arcicte-s os: oe s1a.0cs0'0 sie $517,988 $279,013 53.9% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 61,422 4,869 7.9 Liability Other Than PMCS: AS: 1.) vice eet 263,524 37,020 14.0 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 28,210 13,078 46.4 ACU Foye Ext: Leyk bi 2.1 (ERM epee ine 1,440,059 893,997 62.1 z 
Group Accident & Health ................... 266,997 123,991 46.4 TT reP EE] ith ni Dae’ Be Peet ae a 449,933 255,040 26.7 
OS Gre i Ce 2,344,239 1,523,314 65.0 Liability Other Than Auto-(P. D.).......... 58,957 4,677 79 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,819,846 667,317 36.7 Dicalaility: MeeMENES. 5 in.cerderew ios So occ oes eee 3's 43,750 49,712 1136 &. 
TR PTA ETH See (ob. By ee pana ee en 2,328,145 1,643,391 70.6 —_— in 
PI ETS UT a 6 bab. De eee eg eae 664,207 382,908 57.6 <8 NR De a eo ee ee $2,774,211 $1,519,459 54.8% 1% cc 
Liability other than auto.(P.D.) ............ 231,757 79,618 34.4 BD er 
OE Ads pal Oe eee eee 215,425 177,391 82.3 Farm Family Mutual a 
OIE ooo gin spine <n ee re wgwiewe cece cece stess 203,507 334 2 Liability Other eae Tee (3 ee $131,049 $63,162 48.2589 w 
RRR E SCL hy ence yo ons oa cme eam si'o's oehin's.a'0 9.0 6 102,521 39,317 38.4 Pee SS. Se | ores 255,606 70,541 2776 & 
Ses Ee Vcr At | a re 228,213 68,434 30.0 PRO TET: SE yo ee an 96,625 43,915 454 § ¥ 
Boiler and Machinery a Selatan a0 PO 0's 0c 202.0 5.0 227,744 —750 sees Liz ability Other an Auto (Pe. 2p eee eee ees 662 32 48 & ie) 
RUNOTEUMEAUE SS SS Sect eco Wis b's Ge ha OS lane 135,048 117,236 86.8 
BRP NABE Cf oc oct ntoncepacsubc sess sess <= 118,883 9,585 8.1 Theres De eee eee $483,942 $177,650 
|S RO ERR See ee ae era $9,027,691 $4,872,561 54.0% Factory Mutual Liability 
peoeg meng ar PRU MIB TL.) cc awarssdss ests ft 
Auto Liability SED cc Pen Ria aie Sie ora suhwrectelats 3,106,571 ,418,823 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa a os; AMM MN TE mou srcaice sc saa sans 834,900 429.113 
Accident only (Individual).................. $6,254 Bs eo : ak tig t 
Hospital & Medical Expense (individu: il)... 20 50 250.0 Burglary and Theft...............seeeee eens 25,354 8,131 
<a z 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 32,077 500 1.6 SS ae ee ere $4,011,039 $1,875,058 
1 Rage at. 2c: SR a a oR Sa $38,351 $550 1.4% 
Farmers Fire 
PAR BOERCT Sse cance ee oe ne eaeaeS $845 $142 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... $1,563,791 $1,172,646 75.0% CES 77) ERR oak 9 ae . $845 $142 
SAAUNENN INNIS no 8 irc sis 0s 5's 2 0 00.500 e's 7,594,317 3,793,525 50.0 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 4,525,024 2,714,841 60.0 Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
Auto Liability (B. 1.).............ee eee eee 1,765,872 1,419,801 80.4 Non-Canc. Accident & Health................ $15,217 $10,828 
UE BO BO) nook bon boc aains o oses 0% 624,740 407,165 65.2 Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 6 Eee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)............ 654,833 317,108 4s.4 Amtg Wiatilitwenes: 1.).... sess hoa he tacessesacs 58 
Rete re oot tee oeG alsa kane c omnes 151,488 125,554 82.9 PA tude Bet ry ie ge ( ad. LD Ree Sas Aa ee are 29 
RE RGR On aes en ee eee 23,740 13,916 58.6 
EE ANE TRARNED sk oc i nce ey 625065. vee nse 63,004 57,689 91.6 So I aa Oe So, cae eee a eae $15,310 $10,828 
RS ED $16,966,809 $10,022,245 59.1% Fidelity & Deposit 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ $4,106 $9,647 34: 
Excelsior of New York PACU «Ss lg ot cba casi extort sass actin ea 874,868 258,071 29.5 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.).......... : $6,732 $128 BING FN, © she Fr ness ce wadnnendn esos veevisaeanns 1,350,985 832,878 ! 
ReMANO sc) Rae Be oe ie oe 118 a = ae: GURB Git EE- Aen Sri umrae eee os wii ehciee 60% 133,189 62,915 f 
ee i * eee 2,712 368 13.6 Burglary and Theft..............-..5..+5+++- 461,134 172,859 375 & 
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educated in fire, marine, casualty, bonds. 
| He feels that in trying to train a prop- 
| erty agent to sell life, or vice versa, 
© those who are converted will always be 
© 75% one way and 25% the other. There 
——f must be more and more insurance edu- 
' cation to maintain a professional level 
' for overall account selling. Mr. Daenzer, 
©» who holds the CPCU designation as well 
© as college and law degrees, and is presi- 
dent of the National Society of CPCU, 
is one of the leaders in insurance educa- 
tion. 
© “Three years ago a property company 
' which has just started a life company 
| made a survey of its property agents,” 
Mr. Daenzer said. “They found that 
roughly 50% of their property agents 
> were already selling life. Of that group 
© half or 25% had ‘been in the life business 
so long that they were married to one 
* company and would not change. The 
» other 25% would ‘change or consider an 
, additional market. Of the 50% who were 
not selling life, again roughly half or 
» 25% were willing to try and another 
© 25% would not attempt it under any 
| conditions. 
i “Recently, a life company checked and 
I} found that 50% of its life business was 
|) coming from agents who were predom- 
@ imantly fire and casualty. This company 
saw this percentage factor grow over 
the years from zero to 25% and so on 
to 50%. This particular companv found 
§ that 90% of its life agents sell some 
property insurance. Broader studies 
would indicate that about 75% of the 

Ordinary life men sell some property 
7 ‘nsurance. Examples of combined opera- 
j) tions for over 25 years can be found in 

small agencies and large. 
‘A large agency in New Jersey has 
on its staff two CPCU’s, two CLU’s 
and one combined CPCU-CLU. They 
® stick to the big risks, the commercial 
jlines and have found that corporate 

clients have big life insurance needs. 
hey can make their biggest net return 
on the life business. Despite all kinds of 
efciency methods and centralized han- 
dling on the property side, the life ex- 
pense is only one half of the property 
expense. In many Jarge city agencies, 
the property division just breaks even 
and the net profit is all in the life. 

In essence, the big reason for the 
acceleration of the one stop concept is 
! ab volume and more 
soot of the University of Pennsyl- 
pest as been travelling around the 

Ty telling professional insurance 

Stoups about the fantastic potential in 
| ue insurance, 


profit. Dr. 


Shon te He speaks of a trillion 
“a of life insurance on the books 

in the next decade or so and then 
Ow the next trillion will be so much 
fasier to achieve. 


Packaged Selling of Personal Lines 





“The Homeowner campaigns on the 
Property side and the sale of family 





the road every year. It is predicted that 
ten years from now 80% of all families 
will own at least one car. 


“You thus have a family man who 
needs a family Homeowner policy, a 
family automobile policy, family life 
policy—in fact a complete family pack- 
age of life, retirement income, disability, 
hospital and major medical, direct prop- 
erty damage for this home and car, and 
third party liability for his home, his 
personal actions, and the car. It does 
not take too much imagination to put 
all of these things together and make 
a package with a face sheet and a single 
premium. It is then a simple step to the 
payment plan so that the wife can meet 
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her budget every pay day just as she 
handles every other. item,” Mr. Daenzer 
stated. 

90% of Prospects Fall Into 


Simple Pattern 


“The good part about property pack- 
ages has been that they tailored the 
coverage to the needs of a prototype— 
an average man with average exposures. 
In the package there were advantages 
which could never be purchased on an 
individual basis prior to the packaging. 
The same thing will be true of an over- 
all family package in that gaps will be 
avoided which should be filled. There 
has always been a tendency on the part 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Rats!) Desire For V olume, Profit Hastens 
if ined P Life S 
a Combined Property and Life Sales 
56.7 
79 & pressure is from within the insurance plans on the life side have certainly 
113.6 industry, rather than from the public, to crystalized my own thinking on personal 
cA eo A jbine, as quickly as possible, prop- ccounts selling. Our postwar market 
34.8% com ee ng 1 . 1 research men gave us quite a picture of 
erty and life protection sa Sse rae a new mass market with a uniformly 
S view of Bernard J. Daenzer, president of high standard of living. We are truly 
48.2% Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., of New a nation of capitalists with 62% of all 
276 i York City. There is no mandate for families owning their own homes. We 
454 © “one stop service” from the public he Put more and more millions of cars on 
+4 contended in addressing the Casualty 
36.79, © and Property Insurance Institute at 
4 Dallas, Texas, recently. As far as the 
) public is concerned insurance has al- 
© ways been “one”, he stated. 
430%6 However, agents and companies are 
457 © today putting on the combination pres- 
514 § sure, for basically, Mr. Daenzer ob- 
32.1 © served, it is the old story of increasing 
——F sales and reducing costs of operation. ry 
46.7%§ There are many problems associated 
' with this sales integration movement 
and the biggest, he feels, is how to get a 
all the knowledge of specifics into one 
person. — : w 
Especially, he added, as it thas already o 
been hard to get the property man Bed 





Before tomorrow morning, one out of every three 
business firms could suffer a criminai loss not 
covered by insurance. In fact, surveys prove that 
over 2,500,000 businesses lack adequate protec- 
tion against one or more common risks. 

Yours could well be one of them. So why take 
chances. Ask your 4tna Casualty agent today for 
a complete analysis of your present insurance 
program and the risks to which your business 








“Right now they're both tied up—but they'll be happy 
to discuss insurance with you in the morning.” 


Zina Casualty and Surety Company @ Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company @ Standard Fire Insurance Company» Hartford 15, Conn. 
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is exposed. His professional methods were pio- 
neered by 4Etna Casualty. And he backs them up 
with his individual personal service. 

Why not phone him? His name is listed in the 
yellow pages of your local directory. 

* * * 

Ask about Budget-Rite, Etna Caswalty's new 
monthly payment plan. It's simple — convenient 
— businesslike. Conserves working capital, too. 











Here is one of A‘tna Casualty’s current series of 
national ads aimed directly at commercial risks. 


Briefly, the message is this: 


Many businesses, large and small, lack adequate 
insurance ... need a planned program of protec- 
tion ... the kind of program an A‘tna Casualty 
agent is especially well equipped to provide. 


Illustrated with the humorous cartoons of George 
Price, these ads will be reaching millions of bus- 
iness owners and managers throughout 1959, pro- 
moting the services of Aitna Casualty agents. 


ZETNA CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company ® Standard Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford 15, Conn. 
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AND 


Businessmen 
are getting 
the message in 


TIME! 


(...and in Newsweek and 


Nation’s Business, too! ) 
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New York State Experience 
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Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 


In 1958 New York State Writings 
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Weatitudes of Picdhasas 


There is inspiration in the following 
“Beatitudes of Business” which was pub- 
lished by the Western Casualty & Surety 
in its monthly “The Westerner’ earlier 


this year. 


Blessed be kind-hearted purchasers, 
courteous information girls and office 
boys with freckles; 

Blessed be straight-shooters, fair fight- 
ers and all honest competition; 

Blessed be quality products, truth in 
advertising and prices that include a 
profit ; ; 

Blessed be shirt-sleeve workers, clean 
desk tops and an office clock that no one 
watches ; ; 

Blessed be brief letters, big orders and 
checks that pay in full; 

Blessed be typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, telephones and erasers on the 
ends of pencils; 

Blessed be inspiring leaders, smiling 
faces and shoulders to the wheel in a 
common cause; 

Blessed be loyal employes,  stout- 
hearted salesmen, and bosses who give 





Use a Follow-up File 


A. G. Wynne Field, A.I.I.C., editor of 
the newsy “General’s Review,” published 
by General Accident’s Canadian office, 
offers timely advice on ways to keep 
“those papers” off your desk. He says: 

“Make notes on letter-size paper and 
put them in a follow-up file. Pin any 
appropriate papers on to this. If 
can’t handle it the day it “comes up 
advance it, In time it will nag you into 
doing something. If you pile papers and 
notes on your desk the chances of your 
ever looking at them seriously are 50-50. 

“Many a good prospect has gone un- 
challenged and many a good idea dies 
because it was piled on the desk. The 
follow-up file gives all data a fighting 
chance and repetition might finally force 
action.” 


One Man You Won’t Sell 


There is one man you will never sell— 
the one you don’t see. Scrooge was 
haunted by three ghosts. The unsuccess- 
ful salesman could be haunted by hun- 
dreds. There is one way to lay this kind 
of ghost—go out and meet him. And sell 
him! 





—From General’s Review—Published 
by General Accident, Toronto 





There is nothing truly valuable which 
can be purchased without pains and 
labor, —Addison. 





All great things are only a great num- 
ber of small things that have been care- 
fully collected together. —Fenelon. 





ALTON BOARD GET CITY RISKS 
The city council of Alton, Ill, has 
entered into an agreement with the 
Alton Association of Insurance Agents 
to handle its coverage. Dudley Giberson 
of the association stressed that the city 
would be doing business with all 21 
members and that there are no restric- 
tions on representation. Edwin Sasek, 
also of the Giberson Agency, said he felt 
adoption of the agreement would afford 
the best possible plan of insurance for 
the city,” for the local board would pro- 
vide many services, insurance and 
safety, which could not readily be ob- 
tained otherwise. And this service would 
at no extra cost. 


HOWE R'CHMOND PRESIDENT 
Ralph W. Howe, prominent Richmond, 
a, agent and head of Howe & Co, 
as been elected president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Insurance Agents. 
© succeeds Ralph S. Goode of Julius 
erauis & Sons. Other new officers are 
S. Strother Smith, Jr., vice president, 
and J. Robert Bond, secretary-treasurer. 


and demand the square deal; 

Blessed be the human touch, good-will 
and business friendships; 

Blessed be men who love their work, 
stenographers who get out the mail and 
a janitor who makes the office shine; 

Blessed be men with the courage to do 
things, with the vision to plan for to- 
morrow, and with faith in America; 

Blessed be the whole glorious adven- 
ture of business life. 


PEOPLE LOVE PRAISE 
When a client pays a renewal pre- 
mium, say, “That’s a good policy you 
have there. Wish all my insureds gave 
as much thought to what they buy as 

you do.” 

—From General’s Review—Published 
by General Accident Canadian office. 





When a man is no longer anxious to 
do better than well, he is done for. 
—B. R. Haydon. 





Bigger things are sometimes easier to 
do than smaller things, and encounter 
less competition. —Exchange. 


Distraction 


Distraction is one of the favorite dis- 
guises of opportunity. There is nothing 
wrong with following a red herring if it 
proves that your real future lies in the 
fish business. Very often a man has to 
go off at a tangent before he finds him- 
self in his right orbit. 


—From Norwich Union's 
“Broadsheet,” March 1959 





Success always travels in the direction 
we are going. It cannot be met, it must 
be overtaken. —Exchange. 
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It’s a complete line—and we can help you sell 
it! Write for copies of our sales aids for agents: 
“Mailroad to Profits” covering Property and 
Fire—and “Profits through Life” featuring 
Life and A &S. 
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Paul Berry of hii 
Speaks His Mind 


URGES CONTINUOUS TYPE POLICY 





Muskogee Agent In Letter to C. & S. 
Assn., Urges Direct Billing as One 
Answer to Direct Writer Inroads 





When the head of a busy multiple line 
agency in Oklahoma wrote a long letter 
to the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies several months ago in which 
he strongly gave his support to direct 
billing and the continuous type policy, 
it was to be expected that wide attention 
would be given to his recommendations. 
The agent was Paul Berry, Jr. of Mus- 
kogee, and it met with his complete ap- 
proval to have his views: printed in the 
Association’s “Casualty & Surety Jour- 
nal.” In fact; his letter was directed to 
the editor .of that publication, who pub- 
lished it.in full, 

Because the. subject is so timely and 
has a direct bearing on the agent’s plight 
today in trying to compete with the 
direct }writers, The Eastern Underwriter 
is publishing Mr. Berry’s views practi- 
cally in full) Admittedly the subject of 
direct billing and the continuous policy 
is a controversial one in NAIA ranks 
but there are undoubtedly many inde- 
pendent stock company agents around 
the country who will share Mr. Berry’s 
opinions which follow: 


Stockholders Demand: 


Competition” 


“Lick This 


“Tf the direct writers continue their 
gigantic growth, which they probably 
will, then the day is close by when the 
stockholders of the stock companies are 
going to demand that this competition be 
licked. The stockholders have invested 
their money in first class companies to 
make a profit. If the old line stock 
companies, one by one, drop to a second 
rate position, the stockholders are going 
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to start howling for management to take 
action. 

“The situation in our agency is prob- 
ably typical of thousands of one and 
two man agencies in the $125,000 pre- 
mium class. Our only source of income 
is insurance. Our gross income compares 
favorably with the national average, but 
our expenses are such that we are be- 
ginning to worry more and more about 
how we are going to keep out of the red. 
Needless to say, if the agencies in our 
class start folding, or place the selling 
of insurance in the position of only a 
side line, this will only add more trouble 
to management’s effort to build the com- 
pany and to make a profit. 

The direct writers probably insure 80 
to 90% of the private passenger cars in 
our city, population of 40,000. If all of 
an individual’s neighbors are insured with 
a direct writer company, we have found 
it to be a waste of time to solicit auto 
business, except fleets. The stock com- 
pany rates are too high. 

“The direct writers and mutuals are 
making it more and more difficult to 
solicit all types of fire and casualty busi- 
ness. The selling point, ‘We give better 
service, is simply not true. The direct 
writer agents in our city and their ad- 
justers are among the highest caliber 
men in the insurance business here. In 
fact, as a whole they work harder and 
give more persona] attention to their 
customers than many of the stock agents 
give. 

Detail Work Tremendous 


“This competition, and inflation, places 
this problem hefore us. How can we 
increase our income enough to keep 
ahead of rising expenses and the strong 
possibility of lowered commissions? The 
best answer is for us to stay out on the 
street and sell, sell, sell. If our detail 
work could be eliminated, we could do 
this. The detail work is tremendous: pre- 
paring renewals, accounting, billing, col- 
lecting, etc. 

“An extra 
solve this problem. 


employe would 
would 


full-time 
However, we 


need an above average person to take 
care of this detail work we (the agent) 
now do. But we are not in. a position 
to do this. It would be too expensive, it 
would take too long to train an adidi- 
tional employe, and then we haven’t a 
guarantee the additional employe would 
remain with us year after year. 

“The only solution is to eliminate the 
detail work now done by the agent. The 
only detail work that should be required 
of the agent is the writing of an applica- 
tion for the policy and the detail neces- 
sary to service the policy after it is in 
force. Life insurance agents use this sys- 
tem, so why can’t fire and casualty agents ? 

“Our greatest loss of business is upon 
the expiration date of a policy. Why 
not eliminate tlhe expiration date? 


Collections Are “Biggest Pain” 


“Our biggest pain is the collection of 
slow paying accounts. Why not eliminate 
slow paying accounts? No money—no 
insurance. Or, for the many fine custo- 
mers who have difficulty paying, let them 
pay for the policy quarterly, monthly, 
and so forth for an additional charge. 
Let their policy continue as long as the 
payments are made on time. Then, auto- 
matic cancellation if a payment is not 
made. 

“The insurance buying public is in- 
terested in buying protection... not an 
insurance policy. I’m positive that thou- 
sands of direct writer customers haven't 
received anything from the company they 
are insured with except a bill for many, 
many years. It is also true that the 
direct writer customer that purchased 
his policy 20 years ago, has the same 
protection as the new direct customer 
who purchased his policy today. Yet 
year after year, the stock companies in- 
dividually type, bill, mail or deliver new 
policies to the insured. What.a tremen- 
dous waste of time and money! 


Why Not Give Customer 
What He Wants? 
“This has been a long introduction to 
ask, ‘Why, why, why Mr. Company 


Executive can’t you give the customer @ 
what he wants, Protection, without send. 7 
ing him a new policy year after year? & 

“Why can’t the good stock company @ 
agents have a direct company-billed, con. 
tinuous policy ? 

“The stock agent who is on his toes, 
represeits good companies, has a good © 
agency, and has good contact with his © 
customers will never have to worry about 
the company stealing his business. After © 
all, that is what a legal contract is for, § 
It would be a simple step to take to 
eliminate the agent’s fear of direct bill- 
ing. A legal contract can be arranged 7 
to guarantee the agent the ownership of © 
the business produced. 

“The success of the direct writer has 
proved that the public will accept direct 
billing and the continuous type policy. 


oS 


mae 








Why Issue a New Basic Policy 
Each Year? 


“Why not write all insurance policies § 
on this basis. Yes, it can be done! We & 
have some compensation and_ liability 7 
policies that seem to be as thick as a | 
dictionary. But, why in thunder. should © 
it be necessary to send the insured a new 
basic policy each year? The customer © 
wants protection. Not another new @ 
policy. Wouldn’t an IBM punch card 
type bill get the job done? The custo- 
mer would’ still have the protection he 
needs, the company would collect the 
money by the renewal date (now it’s 
usually two months: after the renewal | 
date before the company gets. its 
money), the agent would be free of the 
detail work, and collection work, and the 
agent would still get his commission. 

“The. direct-billed, continuous type 7 
policy is the answer to most of today’s 
problems. It is quite obvious that the © 
companies that use this system are get- © 
ting the bulk of the business, especially — 
the new business. Too. many stock 7 
agencies are only increasing their volume 
because of inflation and for no other 
reason. Isn’t this enough proof that the 

© 
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RELIABILITY 


VISION 





Jaffe Agency 


offers you 
Half a Century of Underwriting Experience 


During these first fifty years of the Jaffe Agency we’ve been doing our utmost to make available to 
brokers the strongest underwriting facilities possible. 


Today as we celebrate our Golden Anniversary, we hope you have enjoyed dealing with us 
as much as we have enjoyed our relationships with you. 


And the future for the next 50 years? It’s fair to expect the same close cooperation for a 
long time to come. 


Join with us in our year long anniversary celebration which can prove profitable to you. If 


you haven’t already done so, read over the rules of the JAFFE SALES CONTESTS open to all 


brokers—or ask us for a copy today. 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC. insurance unperwriters 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. °¢ 


Fire, Inland & Ocean Marine, Automobile, Liability, Compensation, 


Disability, Burglary, Glass, Bonds, Boiler C Machinery, Life 


Members of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Assn., Inc. 


BARCLAY 7-8900 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Company 


Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana 
Liability Other Than Auto (B, I.)......... 
CA VERRIRL EGS) 2a (5 Sa 1 ERR a ae 
tO MHA DEILY Me. Pisces. bce disaw dee sedis’ 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)......... 
Mos ae Reise eas 5 son etna Sep orate & sierwiannere os 
WN TTAR OY TEC ge ais cei. oa ierd, srahesetve wis vei sie ayeteow 


Grange League Federation 


velvet Eg aie (3 OR) 71 2 Sea 9 

MEUOPUEMN 1: Ser aaie ce eis tarnigieieioiece 6 ose 

Great American Group 

Accident Only (Individual)............... 
Accident & Health (Individual)........... 
Group Accident & Health...........:.....0. 
RUSPIINEM IS SOMME accra c+ seiecisee sO eisews s 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)......... 
art cy cPSIGM LILY: (GBocc 0c) s.c.510,0.c10%0 5 s's »-0'n\e siese.0's. 
Perr siATE Ci UD.) 5.05 asec Sie acoreusiaeiece's wie 0 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)...... 
RDPENEN Tiron teh 5 aE atta oe tikes) 9 eae dishes ols 
PN ea ts RO Nand corde hen se sclngieaeess 
MISES es ev eE ah sts > CIS eS Iateat a Bsia'a'e a etelelers%s 
SPAT AMG ACLs cc 6:5.0.;s.0 0/0 4.0 8a. 0ield v.00 0's 
POMMTPR ET ER ISITTO ees seo wcousias Sis alate! sre 8 ais. wfalnle, 0% ia%s 
PMO WEL os hors co-ain ss eine euch ewe Seles 

BOA avis ai sale Matic talsces OpheAione 

Greater New York Mutual 

VERAHCTS KGOTAD 4.5 o'5sc odoin eae deiss oa 0 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)......... 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)....... 
TO MERISTIILY, SCHOLES oc asersie aie Cia his 05 Sse wees cia we 

MOB as ts cotlergaRipewislech Pk vie 


Guarantee Co. of North America 


MILEY Saks tie Boey sero. wyccare hoes sis ores cea Ss 
EIEN. pode vate ios Malesia delewios waters = SiN 3S 


Hartford Fire 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)....... 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 


PaeOUiaplitby Cle. D2). s sicieiinnes Soe resins 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)......... 
RNR Se: OR re Sat a5, Sige. Sias ichelavol fod Scaral eS Oe eos 
SEER ALY, san USTONG srsvava csalsies ts ats.o% bi9:4ys'eiese-0'« 
MMMIINID OpENR OO cris sic.< siete s Tasos Ss" WHUINS< Ale 
EMEC LUSTER S cis to oa 66.516. areas oliekdca S bva a oroie sé 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Boer ANU WVIACHINELY nai -cst- atin oleate Sisiosis-> 


Halifax of Massachusetts 


Accident Only (Individual)............... 
Accident & Health (Individual)........... 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health...............45 
eT re rerecr reer 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)......... 
PREG WIC AONE ACES IU.) ; 2 levacs/haie ba sib v gvenvaveiee 
ES ot) ee poe Senne 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)....... 
io GRAS Se Sateen arene ean nme 2 
Se i ey ee een 
memer and Machinery..........0sc0.ccsre. 
PERCE eee es Seinen hs 
NES OR ST cx rae ae 


Fidelity 
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(Continued on Page 26) 


Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$11,656 $2,163 18.6% 
254,562 147,823 58.1 
73,505 46,926 63.8 
307 5 1.6 
945 123 13.0 
90,515 76,213 84.2 
$431,490 $273,253 63.3% 
$25,912 Sa. . Jo 
$25,912 Sos 2% 
$36,294 $20,310 56.0% 
7,128 6,598 92.6 
130,530 76,595 58.7 
1,519,626 784,342 51.6 
2,089,821 1,365,213 65.3 
5,315,719 4,286,174 80.6 
1,394,968 940,833 67.4 
109,441 64,804 59.2 
78,794 13,627 17.3 
82,021 —1,700 nes ke 
218,385 98,544 45.1 
196.367 98,797 50.3 
10,740 4,116 38.3 
717,575 426,009 59.4 
$11,907,409 $8,184,262 68.7% 
$1,681,149 $627,035 37.3% 
8,912,229 5,308,676 59.6 
295,711 96,242 325 
129,161 116,314 90.1 
$11,018,250 $6,148,267 55.8% 
$4,556 —$1,267 ..%o 
12 eae ; 
$4,568 —$1,267 - Jo 
$27,611 $16,325 59.1% 
17,140 —9,397 Hate 
5,492 9,672 176.1 
114 ee nisi 
1,116 309 27:7 
36,197 7,916 21.9 
1,639 319 19.5 
1,060,027 438,340 41.4 
$1,149,336 $463,484 40.3% 
$1,985,890 $538,684 27.1% 
$1,985,890 $538,684 27.1% 
$90 - ee 
87 ire aa 
342 stata Re 
888 1,826 205.6 
19,777 10,894 S51 
27,030 9,016 33.4 
79,100 34,305 43.4 
21,634 12,964 59.9 
2,412 384 15.9 
4,706 3,004 63.8 
10,112 2,795 27.6 
2,608 on Pe 
—168 wee Seed 
9,426 9,386 99.6 
$178,044 $84,574 47.5% 
$5,870 $539 9.2% 
150,853 71,557 47.4 
185,394 78,762 42.5 
650,168 364,735 56.1 
183,352 105,540 57.6 
21,537 5,467 25.4 
2,241 4,505 201.0 
22,953 18,615 81.1 
11,319 7,125 62.9 
24,249 8,323 34.3 
985 350 35.5 
241,057 105,975 44.0 
$1,499,978 $771,493 51.4% 








1892 





An Agency Dedicated to 
Service -- “All Under One Roof” 


This “‘full lines” agency, now in its 67th year 
of continuous service to brokers and agents, is rec- 
ognized as an important factor in the rapidly de- 


veloping multiperil underwriting market. 


Ever since our founding we have been dedicated 
to “fill the needs” of local agents and brokers in 
development and expansion of their service to the 
public. This dedication continues as the background 
and motivation for the growth of our brokerage 


accounts. 


To provide for these multiple coverages the 
complete facilities for all property, life and dis- 
ability needs are available “All Under One Roof.” 


We face the challenge of the future with com- 


plete confidence in our joint efforts to further de- 





velop the full advantages of multiple line operations 
to the advantage of the insuring public and our 
ability to continue the progressive and profitable 


development of the “American Agency System.” 


President 





W.L. Perrin & Son 


Established 1892 
GENERAL AGENTS ann UNDERWRITERS 
75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Phone: HAnover 2-4044 


“A Friendly Office” 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Company 
Home Indemnity 
Accident Only (Individual)............+++++- 
Group Accident & Health.........--+++++++++ 
Workmen’s Comp. ........esceeecccsceeecees 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. L.).....-.----- 
Auto Liability (B. 1.)..........--.s-eeeeeeees 
Auto Liability (P. D.)........-+-20-+eseseeeee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).........- 
PSIIREY. diniocé,0 52 sw Sn'ds oa Tabi Sheena pense’ + => se 
ROS chsh ea ap wicnkowsee sceas sree sees ond 
en Roe ac ack sna bhe sce Aamir as > ese oo 
Burglary and Theft.........-..--ssseeeeeeees 
BUN Sc sc coeur as oesesree se ses 
Home Insurance of New York 
Accident Only (Individual).............+.+.- 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)........-. 
PG Rey, os o's shee ph 6. ob view Sint s wie omnes 
Burglary and Theft..............sseceseceees 
RUSTED AMIE «6 n0 55 vpn bio cope aide eiise o's er tee 
SRI Gs 2 oa a gk tones e = k.c'biemin's 6 
Reet. eee sansa es ces aes 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Accident Only (Individual).................. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health...................- 
SENT, SN os ns wa wh cm ae emp > 00s tioe see 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 
ie co og 0: ae 2) eee eer 
cng Bloc tt Cae 0) a ee eer eer 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 
ts ee Ore he nih ts aha pa fis 
Buriary BAO CUE. 2... xs osc c ese rece nes 
EMRE Sere cc pitas Sawai see 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


7 TSS es cP et ei Sona el Aa ere ee 
OE, SSBC ROR ee a ee ee 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident & Health.............-.-+++. 
DUN ONO tee 2b eho k ne cayenne so oie 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 
ASS AUR CO 0 a 
Wikies A Remhter CIPD) 5c dc bGks canis 2 <ncis acd 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 
ae ee ee hae ee eran Tn eres o 
OST ae Ry rs, Ce ee 
CE as Se PT eS ea eee 
AITIATD ANG WOGIRs «ince gane oo ae bea c's 95s 

<8 de nce wA nab oloe bic bas 


International Fidelity 


ee Oe eee ee 
ED, xp oh RLU ES wiclnas CSET AG mebeseo as eee 


pi RS Be AS pee ore a rr 


Earned 


Premiums 


$61,288 
218,072 


453,804 


Losses 
Incurred 


$53,293 
147,313 
629,574 
1,150,479 
3,230,670 
718,914 
49,194 
87,776 
28,556 
105,110 
192,607 





$9,368,603 


1,802,726 


$6,393,486 


$10,284 
— 


183 
37,790 
11,389 

967,699 





$2,613,700 


$153 
11,635 
576,274 
1,053,399 
360,992 
2,825,039 
820,753 
63,090 
46,081 
28,533 


$1,060,699 


—$184 
3,678 
394,425 
486,457 
183,964 
2,287,290 
453,994 
26,592 
27,438 
16,883 





$5,785,949 


$373,824 
83,922 
239,377 
4,000,318 
7,606,082 
8,824,509 
16,222,623 
4,788,780 
1,372,342 
960,947 
1,054,517 
354,733 
1,241,370 


$3,880,537 


$178,915 
15,613 
110,125 
3,040,657 
4,345,321 
3,582,589 
11,486,154 
2,681,997 
587,751 
701,114 
194,181 
185,794 
654,131 





$47,123,344 


$262 
268 


$27,764,342 





$530 





51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 


ALAN F. Errert, President 


EIFERT, FRENCH & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Underwriters 


Murray Hill 2-7010 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Assn., Inc. 








FIRE 


William Strahler 
Charles Reich 
John Finnen 


INLAND MARINE 
Clarence Ingald 





on 5 , Agency — 


CASUALTY 
FIRE and THEFT 


Edward McLaughlin 
Thomas Byrne 


PRODUCTION 
Donald Eifert 








Call MUrray Hill 2-7010 












Company 
Ideal Mutual 


WI RATAABTNN YS REID 6 esis ase sataosg Siow osc 8 Sa 0104 3% 
Liability Other Than “inten CANS Cea 


Auto Liability (B. 
Auto Liability (P. D 


Liability Other Thee AGO TE. WD) vik a cee 


ARS fe oR Ee cataty  oalsaiee a a 


Indemnity Co. of North America 


Accident (Only. (indiviltialy. o.5.66 0.0. 6s. se 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Grotip Accident Gr Heats... .0% 2. cc cases 
SN IRONTS NOURID Syn oes cchw suis ere ss ukinoaes 
Liability Other Than cai POS eM 50 sds ouiciece 


Auto Liability (B 


Auto Liability (P. p} fp eet ae ee ee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P, D.).......... 
PUMPING lac toc sence tees So See eas seh oh oso 
SAIN: Heche. -a ois casas nea eee sie ea anes ees 
Eo EVER SAS a oe, SSR RES RE OS SU eit ar ne Aten ae 


MEAN se eerie ah sat cui’ bine no aS 


Indemnity Marine Assurance Co. 


Liability Other: Than Avto<B, 1)... 20... 
ARIAS cierto SERS Bale wigs ce PER EAGT Dies ce ceaeh oa 
Bitplarysand © AMET. 6 occ oh S50 soa Hae asnss 
OU EVUPTTS BARE IETS ee aot ee a 
PAP UVMETS 1.5: oir ta ree nia Sere is Os Geis 40 8s 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 


ijabnity Other Than Auto 0B: Ti... seas csi: 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 


Mata Pan nity Wee WD 6. siege as Sicew cate cess s 
Ijability Other Than Auto (P: Dos... sccicicce 
RSS ras See a eee Sa eS Reals Sialeratersins 


Insurance Co. of North America 


Accident Only (individual)... ......0650.608 686 
Liability Other Than Auto (B: L)............ 
fAapility Other Than Auto (P. D:) 05. o..6 68. 
CEO PAE Ch aegis erat gt ny 
PANSOOWHEES oon oe er Oe oh a eee eae 

MMOAL A: hoe ee ia wae eke seis 

Insurance Co. of State of Pennsylvania 

LAability. Other Than Auto (B. 1.).... 2.2.6. 
PARtie ANION RNS. A) 5 ce arennic Gua eak as eee ae 
POE rIStAINEy AU. FO) oie cps Se sa we ew ve ates 
WNMNRRL ERA rune EO ae ans Liane a! ce vaan wees 
RARGe Lok ce aati lel. sahara ule s4aiss Menace 
BION ga. WMC ops sa cok oe as otis wie tess ob 
PAROS re oie. gsc ts ess Se Ae Bie 9 PW Bes wees 0 

ASIA s hire seen Gale aa inate es 


























(Continued on Page 28) 





Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio © 
$532,859 $238,335 44.7%, 
75,800 52.7 
397,695 244,033 614 
103,968 38,720 372 

1,602 1,088 oo. s 
$1,111,924 $559,918 50.4% 
$361,651 $36,935 10.2% © 

28.773 10,004 348 OF 

22'750 10,735 47.2 
4975174 2,775,815 558 
6,368,482 4,083,632 64.1 
5,975,463 3,281,085 54.9 
6,014,854 4,399,302 731 
1.761.127. ‘1.207498 73.7 
1:200:258 3,688 24.5 
1'303,090 140,083 10.8 
1'158,814 476,194 41.1 

155,130 53,328 344 
580.277 211.717 36.5 
$20,905,852 $17,070,016 57.1% © 
$1,761 $845 48.0% | 
57 6 J E 

4,444 7,833 e 

11/592 1446 

11/452 14216 : 
$29,306 $24,346 

$77,130 $35,439 45.9% | 
955,611 766.671 802 Ff 
266,094 215,061 80.8 

3,645 2,080 57.1 

8.454 4.786 56.6 

6,654 3,102 466 & 
$1,317,588 $1,027,139 780% & 

2,579 i. x HE 

8/501 1,000 18 § 

2'865 1273 444 

12'982 77471 506.8 
2,045,570 ‘1,281,563 627 | 
$2,072,497 $1,361,307 65.7% 

$267 6s Ae 
54 19 352 & 
16 Ree o 
23 
10 
58 ies B. 
24,244 110,439 4555 
$24,672 $110,458 447.7% 











116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Member of 
N. Y. City Insurance Agents Assn., Inc. 


COrtlandt 7-2371 
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Carleton Fisher on Competitive Situation 


(Continued from Page 11) 


improved competitive situation. The 
career agents know that there will always 
be competition among the companies for 
the placement of business controlled by 
such agents. ae : 

During trying market conditions this 
competition dies down but inevitably 
springs up again when a cycle changes. 
That is why companies think twice about 
reducing commissions of such agents be- 
cause other companies in the same 
agency may not do so. Because it is 
illegal to agree on such courses of action, 
the agent is a free contractor. 

The great majority of the career agents 
are, outside the smaller communities, 
more commercial insurance men than 
developers of personal lines. They are 
not geared to the doorbell ringing pro- 
cedures of direct writers nor can they 
afford the time for such solicitation and 
still do justice to their existing clients. 
It may well be that by a process of 
evolution it will be necessary in the 
future for existing agents to form en- 
tirely separate organizations for the 
purpose of developing personal lines. 


Difficult to Represent Both 
Fish and Fowl 


It will hardly be possible for most 
to do so within their existing organi- 
zations if such procedures are to be 
tied to the “if you can’t lick them, join 
them” techniques in emulating the 
methods and policies of the direct 
writers. Just as it would be difficult for 
one insurance company to operate both 
ways—full-rate and deviating—so would 
it be difficult for any real agent to 
represent both fish and fowl. 

It is noticed that those few company 
organizations which have attempted to 
get into the continuous  policy-direct 
billing method of selling have either 
formed or purchased separate affiliated 
companies. Agents may have to do the 
same thing although no one has yet 
proved that the economies of such a 
system can indefinitely produce lower 
costs, 

The whole process of joining the oppo- 
sition if not licking them is going to 
produce problems far outweighing any 
that have yet appeared. This is because 
it encompasses an abandonment of the 
traditional position of the stock agency 
companies in furnishing a market to the 
great American public for insurance 
across the board on the fundamental 
principle of insurance that the premiums 
of the many pay the losses of the few. 
In place is preached the selective cream- 
skimming technique of the direct writers. 
Everyone must know that when everyone 
operates that way there will be absolutely 
no market for run-of-the-mine insurance, 
millions of risks cannot be placed, the 
needs of the American public for insur- 
ance will not be cared for, and then 
what happens? 

Inevitably, governmental dictates laws 
prohibiting the exercise of underwriting 
judgment on the part of private indus- 
try, already grown to mamoth proportions 
in assigned risk plans, even government 
insurance if private industry fails to 
provide for the public need. Already 
members of state legislatures are advo- 
cating laws restricting underwriting 
freedom. So what will be ultimately 
gained by this philosophy of everyone 
joining the cream-skimming fraternity 
is hard to see. 


Dangers of Deviation 


_ When everyone operates on a deviat- 
ing basis then we are right back where 
We started and there are no deviates. But 
if, in so doing, ithe market for average 
tisks dries up, as it inevitably must, does 
anyone think that government will not 
Step in to provide the insurance that 
industry fails to provide due to their 
Craze tor writing only the risks guaran- 
teed not to have losses ? Why do we have 
Monopolistic state funds for workmen’s 
compensation insurance today? Because 
m the early days of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance so-called hazardous in- 

could not obtain insurance 


dustries 
Which the law required them to buy, 


from private insurors. Need one look 
farther to see the dangers of this tech- 
nique? 


A Few Predictions 


Prognostication is a dangerous game, 
but looking into the crystal ball one may 
make a few predictions as to the future: 

1. As more and more agency com- 
panies ape the methods of the cream- 
skimming direct writers the better than 
average risk will profit through lower 
rates. However, the great mass of aver- 
age risks will have to pay much higher 
rates in order to make up for the dis- 
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counts so allowed. 

2. The cut rates made for preferred 
risks will not be .sufficient to carry the 
average risk, much less substandard 
risks, with the result that if they are to 
secure insurance at ail they must pay 
substantially higher rates, in many cases 
prohibitive. 

3. When this happens and the market 
for average risks dries up even more 
than it has today the public will have 
only one recourse: to appeal to gov- 
ernmental authority to put a stop to 
cream-skimming and go back to making 
rates based on over-all averages in order 
to provide a market for the great mass 
of risks. 

4. Government will materially restrict 
the right of private industry to exercise 
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The Magic of “As You Know” 


You can frequently perform some real 
sales magic when you use the three 
words, “as you know.” Every time you 
use this expression you give your pros- 
pect a compliment. You subtly tell him 
that he is well informed. These three 
magical words also give you an oppor- 
tunity to repeat sales points with extra 
emphasis. Whether or not he already 
knows what you are telling him, he will 
agree. He goes on record as “knowing” 
because you have said he does. 

From “The Marylander” of 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity % Hl 
Group Accident & Health.................+5- $32,620 $15,830 48.5% 
ET BRED: « ccinw cds > suiknsceniewdsceses 1,156,480 577,544 49.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 332,621 251,677 75.7 
Rist Taney 1B. 1.) «seine cw cw wnieesec oss 1,586,862 965,115 60.8 
ee Ce OS Sa eee ence 499,621 261,549 52.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 13,831 5,459 39.5 
BN ei 3 Oe aera wie io diss $3,622,035 $2,077,174 57.3% 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.)..........-. $606 —$2,100 Bg 
(Ee a Pt er eee er re as A ae 
Burglary and Theft.............cccssccsceeee 4 rte eae 
(RS EEE OR nn oer te een ee ee eee 5,150 2,765 53.7 
eo le ee eons oer $5,922 $665 11.2% 
Jamestown Mutual 
EG INN cc sh kee ovens oxseuascoes $1,320,623 $638,072 48.3% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 332,955 55,429 16.6 
Vm OES C2) eee eer eer 1,942,163 1,024,951 52.8 
TER TS Tae Cee Us eee 627,803 367,424 58.5 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 41,748 11,593 278 
So) Ne aga on a a $4,265,292 $2,097,469 49.2% 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Liability Other Than Auto (B, I.)............ $2,277 $1,494 65.6% 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 115 18 157 
NS a casing pais wis ie's 720 524 72.8 
RIOR, AIL i inca ss eeeekecane soos 98 38 38.8 
OS SR er Peer ee eee 7 oor eae 
0 Sr eee eee 1,804 7,916 438.8 
US (a ee ee eee emer eee $5,021 $9,990 199.0% 
Liberty Mutual 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. $167,492 $98,502 58.8% 
Group Accident & Health.................... 4,011,403 3,409,338 85.0 
eR ONSEN. one vos Migs ne d's Sas divalen'e's 20,527,199 12,002,696 58.5 
Liability Other _ ‘ones FERS co dseac anes 7,702,481 2,580,259 33.5 
ee ge Cam Oper ee Se ea 14,696,281 10,303,824 70.1 
Retest ANDO.) oo 0s soca wens passes 4,394,428 2,863,291 65.2 
Liability Other T han Auto (a LON aR ee 1,411,650 1,150,480 81.5 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
RONEN) | Piri tauie a n'a cues tain e Ralea SATA see 68s 207,240 49,545 23.9 
NNR OS 5 Podainn ns tet dl ge taba bas seein ha soe 5,329 —200 oe 
Rt ee Os cs cS yitrs DSR ea eee eee abs oa 52,138 38,687 74.2 
Peep lbry aiid TRE... sscccsia vac stern besaess 265,881 139,837 52.6 
BeNte FAH? oo Fo ac oa oak was besiseiee 82% 72,430 —3,418 oe 
RRICOWTICI Ss 5 6% oan cos ees essss ees ecmawa 1,026,021 412,988 40.3 
TMS AN on Se sta Secs Bei eres Oe $54,539,973 $33,045,829 60.6% 
London & Lancashire Group 
Accident ‘Only (individital)........ <0... 0s0..6% $61,026 $22,302 36.5% 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 5,277 2,821 53.5 
Group Accident Gr Pealthy. .oo. 5.06 5 cos essson's 65,926 24,239 36.8 
Maapetrtiis. KCOUID: 565.5 assume care ohe sca ose sits 279,462 246,458 88.2 
Liability Other Than PAULO ANS, BA oo sees 0 3 chs 388,374 187,151 48.2 
Agito Mnability Aes) os cee cuw cawesc esate 838,577 599,107 714 
Auto Liability (P. D3 Pe RR EA ne NS NAG a 253,404 143,560 56.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 36,209 9,026 24.9 
“EL he EF nega ee: Ade soaa ry 5 pera eee ee 10,394 3,706 35.7 
RNAS, Sccicis Boareience wis eke ac eee w ie SO are uae SI 16,414 75,622 460.7 
RGNQRG HEY fee wars Veet oR RES oh Ua, % Sts 36,441 15,295 42.0 
nee ECB Be 6: co er ie, a ee 59,629 21,068 39:3 
A OAC GS ane a Ey 269 OI ae ee: 
ETS 2 TT ce ea On eee SOOO a GON ay a IN a 95,592 56,432 60.9 
MOT A en ea nu oa naes ta $2,143,994 $1,406,787 65.6% 
Loyalty Group Companies 
Accident Only (Individual)......... eh eases $106,837 $44,072 41.3% 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 180,604 56,254 = 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 561,659 297,943 53.0 
Group Accident G Healitinc a5 ccc oe ees 2,645,836 1,743,258 65.9 
Worlaneh s Sonn cc ek ei dae hints ae 0s 0s 396,558 221,556 55.9 
Liability Other Tha Pate UB) so se se es 1,621,209 1,228,922 75.8 
pe ee tk ee nee 7,228,331 7,713,651 106.7 
Auto Liability (P. p} Bese eI eck, 5.5 a 1,963,459 1,561,544 79.5 
Liability Other Than Pe (ide. Le ee es eee 64,987 22,000 33.9 
ES TERE OEE EE ee 35,176 ik espe yg 33.8 
RONAN GSN cies sa crows Saisie eee ater aces Siw a ates 90,664 27,629 30.5 
REN re A oe Se a BA Ee Corts x0 eb 248,361 122,539 49.3 
Soria bg ge cc ia Bl | i er 460,284 140,363 30.5 
MAG TANG oss cares teem ees Oh bb nes eae 2,219 242 10.9 
PIG OWRETS lk wah vie ele cicb sobs bens 569,959 280,872 493 
CE DRS e Ee a0 yan $16,175,143 $13,472,402 83.3% 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Accident ‘Only (Gndividual)..........62.0....... $145,381 $58,691 40.4% 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 202,738 66,387 32.8 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 2,471 590 23.9 
Group Accident. 7 WaeCalth nee esc ks cca sees 3,578,071 2,574,907 72.0 
WV GEedCTE BT AOOTENN 6 sa heen a hicaie.c inde sae os 3,676,244 1,462,143 39.8 
Liability-Other Than Auto (B,1)............ 1,295,840 603,572 46.6 
AMES MMA DAIEY Mas Ls) soe ga ateeiba abe cas a's 0s 10,059,203 6,869,303 68.3 
Ato Sdawiliy Mees 9D) oo. cana ees s baeick sss 2,973,626 1,629,884 54.8 
iaapility OUner Dhan Ante (PD) i. ..0%. 5. 198,644 68,195 34.3 
RECT Np eaieeaee ci Suen Shain Une aia oe 5h 205,021 67,525 32.9 
POMATEEN oS ete nee cle s hee iae na MAIS Ga a a. 6:5 38,591 —547 aed 
CS eae ene oe 83,794 47,408 56.6 
Buiaary And Get. cca cca mas eaaows cise.s 171,644 80,808 47.1 
Boomer and MMACHIMETV <6. 5 on wes stelos gcd esses 614,222 185,884 30.3 
LS CULES TT DOD D7) gi are a atten feria Re a Se 1,893 wes Per 
PAORICOWHETS 5 aeons onsite sole Ree ees 625,858 310,774 49.7 
5 RS) isl Lee Saher $23,873,241 $14,025,524 58.7% 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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THEURER AGENCY INC. 
AND 


THE THEURER HERNANDEZ CORP. 





METROPOLITAN AND WORLD WIDE FACILITIES 


ALL FORMS 
FIRE INLAND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE OCEAN MARINE 
CASUALTY BONDS 
COMPENSATION LIABILITY 
BURGLARY PLATE GLASS 


Be Surer with Cheurer 


Discuss Your Problems with our Competent Staff 
116 John Street, New York © BEekman 3-4596-7-8 
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Bernard J. Daenzer Talk 
(Continued from Page 21) 


of the life man to avoid health insur- 
ance, disability coverages—even the as- 
pects of retirement income. The tend- 
ency has been to put all of the emphasis 
on life. With all of the estate planning, 
it seemed to work out this way, dis- 
ability, health and retirement gaps re- 
mained. 

“Tt is interesting that the family plan 
accounted for 25% of sales last year. 
Obviously, it satisfied a need. It may 
well be that we could sell a lot of our 





BERNARD J. DAENZER 


insurance in specific units combining 
all lines, life and property and not do 
the job on a piecemeal basis. It may be 
that only a very ‘small percentage of the 
population needs special tailoring of in- 
surance coverages and the luxury of 
CLU-CPCU analysis work. 

“A large general agency in the Soutlf 
has gone from years of property insur- 
ance operation into life operation with 
the definite plan of telling its producers 
to satisfy ‘special needs’. In the life 
field, they will use five basic packages, 
a family plan, a retirement income plan, 
mortgage insurance, a monthly income 
plan and straight ordinary life. If any- 
one wants anything more fancy than 
that, the case can be referred to a pro- 
fessional who knows all of the tax as- 
pects and the possibilities of special 
tailoring. A survey of the social and 
economic factors in the state would in- 
dicate that 90 to 95% of the prospects 
would fall into a simple pattern. 

“A large direct writer in the property 
field has done a terrific amount of re- 
search on personal lines packaging. Their 
all-lines approach would not only in- 
clude 1) the loss of income exposure of 
(a) premature death (b) old age and 
(c) disability, but also 2) the diminution 
of one’s estate from (a) property loss 
to such things as the house or the car, 
(b) personal liability or auto liability, 
(c) the cost of medical expenses—in 
addition, 3) the economic hedge of buy- 
ing shares in a mutual fund. 

_ Their research had led them to be- 
lieve that the insurance dollar has not 
always been distributed properly. among 
the various lines. They are also con- 
cerned about the fact that differences 
m commission schedules will cause ithe 
Producer to put undue influence or 
emphasis on one coverage instead of 
another, There is a desire to equalize 
the commission return to the producer 
rom life, disability, property, third 
Party and the bonus from the sale of 
mutual fund shares. If the return to 
the producer is equated, he will be ob- 
Jective and professional in his recom- 


4 mendation of units of coverage. 







ti urvival in the personal field is going 
oP hg, ap concentration and aggressive 
ee The needs of the average family 
this not complicated. We must follow 
at concept of better and better pack- 
Bing, eliminate the details of handling 
ountless small transactions and simplify 


the salesman’s job. 
Commercial Lines 


‘Commercial accounts have become 
much more complicated. Here the agent 
has had to do very special tailoring to 
include all risk protection, broad liabil- 
ity contracts, deductibles, valued forms 
of business interruption and the like. It 
all takes more time, but the financial 
reward is considerable. On commercial 
lines, the property agent who converts 
to one stop service can usually do a 
better job than his life brother who is 
also converting to the one stop approach. 


“The property agent is accustomed to 
making out a survey form on a com- 
mercial risk and analyze all properties 
owned, transit exposures, business in- 
terruption exposures, automobile, gen- 
eral liability, workmen’s compensation 
and so forth. When property values are 
being analyzed, that is definitely the 
time to consider human values. I have 
always felt that human values are just 
as important as the buildings, the ma- 
chinery, the raw materials and the work- 
ing capital. 

“Yet surveys show that only 40% of 
the commercial clients have any _busi- 





special talents contribute in a substantial 
way to the flow of profits in a business 
venture. The property agent is so close 
to the operations in working out the 
business interruption coverage and in- 
cluding payrolls for workmen’s com- 
pensation and hability, that he should 
be able to quickly identify the men, 
figure what their potential loss would be 
and then recommerid the best coverage 
for life and disability protection with 
proper consideration for payment meth- 
ods and taxes.” 
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INLAND MARINE MANAGERS FOR COMPANIES 


A nationwide organization - founded in 1840 


Contact our office nearest you 


169 WILLIAM STREET...REctor 2-5400...NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
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COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR EXCESS & SURPLUS LINES 


Excess Auto BI & PD 
Auto Racing 


Excess Motor Truck Cargo 


Malpractice for 


Beauty Parlors, Morticians, etc. 


Title Abstractors 


Garage Keepers Legal Liability 


Parking Lots 


Amusement Devices 


Carnivals, Fairs, Exhibitions 


Compensation 


Air Shows, Parades 


Conventions, Outings 


Festivals, Rodeos 


Parks, Playgrounds 
Civic Functions 


Aircraft 


General Liab. OLT 


Property Damage 


Products Liability 


Livestock Mortality 


Fire 


Reinsurance 


Water Damage 


False Arrest 


Butane & Propane Gas Risks 


Errors & Omissions for 


Gun Clubs 


Insurance Brokers & Agents 


Professional Indemnity for 


Surveyors, Civil Engineers, 
Architects, Lawyers, etc. 


Stamp Collections 


Retrospective Penalty Prem. 


Excess Catastrophe 


Use & Occupancy 


Depreciation 


Collapse Insurance 


Twin Insurance 


Outdoor Theatricals 


Chattel Shratgngen Rew Sue 


nsurance 


The above classes underwritten only in jurisdictions where permitted. 
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SWarthmore 5-2010 
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Lf 2 ae know the advantages in 
offering policies of a well known 
insurance company. For more than 
249 years the SUN, oldest insurance 
company in the world, has been 
favorably known to millions. And 
behind this name is an unequalled 
record of distinguished service and 
proper protection to fit the ever 


changing needs of the times. 
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Vice President, Combined Insurance Companies 


What We Have Learned 
and How We Have Profited 


from Organized Sales Contests 


By Victor R. Fernitz 


The Combined Insurance Companies, Chicago, one of the most prolific users 
of sales contests as production stimulants for its managers and agents, is convinced 
after viewing the results of 28 contests held since 1953 that they will ever be an 
integral part of the companies’ sales training and production program. Pointing to the 
beneficial results received over the years, Victor R. Fernitz, vice president in charge 


of the Combined Companies’ disability division, says: 


“These sales contests, coupled 


with a hard-hitting sales training program, have proved that we can control our own 


destiny. 


Boom or recession— good times or bad—our organization will move ahead.” 


The Combined organization conducted eight contests last year in its disability 


division with the result of 880,000 “introductory” 


policies sold and over-all premium 


volume gain for the four companies of 31.7%. This year two similar campaigns have 
been conducted and record-breaking results were produced. Mr. Fernitz points to a 
total of over 245,000 new policies sold in the first quarter, largely due to the stimula- 


tion of these sales contests. 


In his own division the premium volume gain for the 


first four months was 39% compared with the same period of 1958. In the following 
he presents the Combined’s sales philosophy and motivation in conducting sales 


contests. 

In all of the sales contests we have 
conducted we have concentrated on a 
three-point program, designed to produce 
long and short-term results. The first 
ingredient is Product Knowledge, aimed 
at increasing the salesman’s underwrit- 
ing of his product or products. Secondly, 
ge insist upon Knowledge of Successful 

Sales Techniques. In other words, to 
build a more effective salesman by in- 
creasing his knowledge of “how to sell.” 
The third ingredient is Motivation to In- 
spiration—to provide individuals or 
groups of our men with a motive, idea, 
need or emotion so that these become 
so much a part of a man’s personality 
that he is encouraged to increase sales 
results. 

This philosophy stems from our pres- 
ident, W. Clement Stone, one of the out- 
standing sales executives in our business. 
It is his inspiration and leadership that 
has guided the Combined Companies to 
its present position of prominence in the 
A. & H. field. 


Essentials of Successful Sales Drive 


Based on our experience since the first 
organized sales contest conducted by the 
Combined ten years ago, the following 
are some of the main essentials of a suc- 
cessful sales drive. 

Know what you want: Analyze your 
business. Study its cycles and trends. 
Know the general economic situation. 
Pay particular attention to those factors 
which might affect your business. 

Always look for strong periods and 
weak periods. Use a sales contest to 
strengthen your weak periods and to get 
even greater performance from your 
strong periods. Evaluate your sales- 
men’s performance, and decide upon the 
areas in which they need improvement. 
Help them improve their proficiency 
through a sales contest. If you are 
bringing out a new product or service, 
introduce it through a sales contest. 
In other words, use a sales contest to 
give both top management and salesmen 
what they want and need. 

Utilize your creative imagination: An 
interesting theme readily understood by 
everyone is half the battle. Our experi- 
ence shows that it is most effective to 
make a game out of the business of sell- 
ing, ‘Contest themes such as_ baseball, 
football, the National Sales Executives 
Clubs’ Distinguished Sales Award, or a 
“self-starter” program, revolving around 
something like the Indianapolis Speed 
Races are all excellent. 

Using a readily understood theme is 
important in our opinion, because a sales- 


man should be able to envision himself 
playing the part of the hero of the game 
smashing the ball over the fence — 
crashing through for a touchdown—being 
acclaimed internationally as his powerful 
racing car crosses the finish line in the 
Indianapolis classic. Because complicated 
themes involve too much time in edu- 
cating the field force, we believe most 
successful sales-contests revolve around 
ideas almost everyone understands in- 
stantaneously, because of past experi- 
ence. 

Capitalize upon current national pub- 
licity or trends: You can add a hidden 
ingredient to your sales contest by tying 
your ideas in with current international 
publicity. For example, what better time 
to hold a “Get Out the Vote” Sales 
Campaign than the weeks prior to and 
during an international presidential elec- 
tion? What better time is there to hold 
a sales campaign emphasizing baseball 
than during spring training, and in the 
weeks prior and during the opening of 
the official baseball season? 

The tremendous publicity given to tele- 
vision “Westerns” and ‘ “Western” movies 
prompted our April-May “59ers Gold 
Rush” Program. During the period of 
April 6 to May 11 we averaged in excess 
of 25,000 policies per week and had a 
record week of over 43,000 new policy 
sales the week of May 4. We averaged 
more new sales per week during these 
six weeks than we used to sell during 
an entire month in 1953. 

Recognize that motivation through a 
sales contest need not always cost 
money: One of our most successful 
programs revolved around the awarding 
of honorary titles to the members of our 
organization for a specific period of time 
—the cost of prizes and awards—nothing. 





Utilize Showmanship 


Utilize showmanship: Be different and 
daring. Use novelty items, gimmicks, 
flair. A large false firecracker symbol- 
izing a “bang-up” program in July is the 
type of thing we mean. 

Mind conditioning: We find that mind 
conditioning (letting the sales force know 
about a program two or four weeks in 
advance) has an important effect on re- 
sults. It seems that the longer a man 
can think about an idea—romance it in 
his own mind, the more likely he is to 
take action upon it. 

Let your sales force know about the 
program, a little bit at a time, in advance. 
Build up to the idea of a sales contest 
and be dramatic in announcing it. Use 
teasers, flyers, and thought-provoking 
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announcements as much as two or three |~ 
weeks in advance of the program so they | 
will be looking forward to the program, © 
eager to ne a job. 




































yourself and the men in your organiza- 
tion is to set specific and definite objec- 
tives. Emphasize the need and value of 
individual, team, and regional objectives. \ 
Be sure to have them define in ner 


nouncement, a most iinportant step | 


terms a certain number of sales, a cer- 
tain amount of income, a certain specific | 
achievement within a definite period of 
time. 

Break long-term objectives down into © 
short-term objectives. The realization of 
a short-term goal is added impetus 7 
toward the achievement of a long-term 7 
objective. 

Have a definite plan: A salesman who © 
leaves for‘his office in the morning with- | 
out a definite plan is “unemployed.” The 
realization of an objective is brought | 
about through the following of a specific 

plan. 

Hold kickoff meetings: Hold a kickoff 
meeting previous to the start of a sales | 
contest so those under your supervision 7 
will start off with excitement, interest © 
and determination. Hold your meeting 7 
two or three days in advance of the pro- © 
gram following extensive mind condition 7 
ing by mail and word-of-mouth. Recog- § 
nize accomplishments that have beet 
made in the past. Review the rules 0 
the program and the objectives that hav 
been set. 

Use part of the meeting to train those § 
under your supervision in specific sales 
techniques, or to increase their know 
edge of your product so that in addition 
to having your reason for going out ant & 
doing a fantastic job, they will have tht # 
ammunition to accomplish it. a 

If you are giving merchandise prizts 
trophies, or other awards, get the sales 
man to commit himself to a certain prizt 
or award. Remember, people don’t wot 
for so many sales per hour, or so mail) 
units of volume. They work for thing’ 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Have you tried... 


THE 


... for Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


we out service all of our 


our boast, 


competitors 


Write us about an agency 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


One of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 


39 South La Salle Bldg. Sioux Falls 1714 Cedar Springs at Akard 
Chicago 3, Illinois South Dakota Dallas 1, Texas 
3515 Broadway 540 University Avenue 
Kansas City 11, Missouri Palo Alto, California 





OTHERS LOOK TO US FOR 
INNOVATIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 
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New ToL State Experience 


(Continued from Page 28) 














Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ $30,814 $11,704 38.0% 
Auto Liability (B. BY Pots A GN NG + 0 ho oe ooh 344,612 pec 51.7 
gS eae CAE UO Oa ee 93,742 63, 67.3 
Liability Other Than Ante Ar. DA .........- 1,911 589 17.7 
EE SE! A 6,362 4,886 76.8 
SMPUME MRNNEL HAOEL 2 5.0.5 < 2's en's vis b 55.0050 50 10,958 3,823 34.9 
MSMR: 5G bas a 55% 40 s's Po SEW 0% sles os 214 —2 noes 
ee ey rs eee 153,460 37,901 24.7 
MMORINS Snore pee ee cin ptteibws $642,073 $299,964 46.7% 
Lumber Mutual Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ $51,206 $16,637 32.5% 
ee BE TE. (a aa 210,086 100,068 47.6 
aE (De ee 54,437 41,540 76.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)........... 4,313 430 10.0 
SR Wale Sn EE oe Gog ste 6 Seek occ se ewes 12,933 3,978 30.8 
pe, be tS Sa ar ee | aS eee 7,711 2,362 30.6 
PRNONIET Satis ck ck Seas isa sts alc oink elon 114,513 62,273 54.4 
BURT CR ena ee sn eee OG $455,199 $227,288 49.9% 
Manhattan Casualty 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. $98,100 $42,305 43.1% 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 578,127 154,182 26.7 
isromn Mcudent @ Health, .......6 2.6.5.6. 0068% 91,454 40,755 44.6 
ae EE eee et 554,524 242,889 43.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 1,058,556 363,585 34.3 
mentrovmunritiasntay: O08. SPs oo ce cas siciednenias oao 3,107,971 2,002,956 64.4 
PROUD RSAUIIAT CE, FD.) nibs ccceeccsawecsicscee 722,999 341,934 47.3 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 38,526 13,267 34.4 
MME PRU ee ed, saben sce dink oer eeclcs olvebs 14,839 4,303 29.0 
POISE SO MIPILS goo Coie wir ne. om caine ys sas ey 22,823 4,405 19.3 
BERRI geil ia waa wae mccceseaskos $6,287,919 $3,210,581 51.1% 
Maritime Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ $1,965 25,040 1,274.3% 
NRRL Oh eee nha e Nak Gis sce mde be iowiew eds 38 18 474 
eS OS oS) ee a 4,293 2,295 53.5 
eS ES ees cor eegeer «eee 141 422 299.3 
ce | eG, <n Ocean 37,234 30,365 81.6 
oo ee er ere ee ee $43,671 $58,140 133.1% 








Manhattan Casualty Company 


156 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38 


BEekman 3-2200 


SPECIALISTS in SERVICE to PRODUCERS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


BURGLARY 


FIRE and MARINE 


The Gotham Life Insurance Company 


LIFE 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS 
FIDELITY and SURETY 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


and its Life Affiliate 


Of New York 


GROUP 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 











Company 


Manufacturers Casualty Insurance 


Accident Only (Individual)................. 
Accident & Health (Individual)............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Group Accident Gc Health. ........5ses00. 000% 
A aTaseAeTA SS ASOD os 5 coe Gas otc o scie s acoin-0'9500 
Liability Other Than Auto:.({B. [.)........... 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 


MIG TA ery AE 19) acute vee e seas eee te 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)......... 
BRET, sora sk Shas ee en ile 85 sarin neo wns 
oe sa ieave siape > adie ate Stess Eke Cie o's Sha ietaath cots 


Burctacy AR) NU NEEECS wis articsies wes tase os oie iam 
PAOIMOUWMEES coc asseks kaso wscaesw eos sean 


Marine Insurance Co. 


Ato a2 apiity (B08. an Seite owes cyte teas. 


Maryland Casualty 


Accident Only (Individual) yk os Re 
Accident & Health (Individu: 1) on, Si ETRE 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
Greup Accident & tHealth.................. 
Wy ORACHETICS MGINNID: 208 dis Siege esse osc cs ceees 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)........... 
PAMEG ATA NEY AIS, WD Sia we sd idiesoo so owls a ese 
rN red: 1 11 naar (eee: 1 Reggae ga a 
Liability Other Than hae Clie ft E.On eee © 


Burglary STL Be Eo 0S. RS gra 
BSGUET BNC WAACIINEEY 5.0.5: 5050.6 b:2 00 scenes cnn 
EJOIMEOWHETS. iis 5a ou Sa.4ioss on sis oh oy-ts's as eee 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Accident Only (Individual).................. 
Accident & Health (Individual).............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 
icsoup Acciaent & Health. .................000 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability Other Than a (Cid) Ea Seen: 


Auto Liability (B. 


Auto Liability (P. D3 TAR soa) SSA a ame 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 
LETS CS ESR RSE on Ge A Sy ea Nar a 
Surety PR Te Se OL ECE Te Ee eee 


Burglary Vela’ by OS | eee wera Pp kee ce 
PMB NINES PASTING coir, sey oo bscieait Kinley ween mie: Sie0 
PEMMOGWRELG iis, scca Wis Sam 8 see's Soo ine Sees peeled 


MAAN Girt save ee aap eee pik cae ase 


Massachusetts Plate Glass 


0 ot aes ei Oe yh yar NO. er 


Merchants Fire Group 


Accident; Only Cindividtial) ........6.63.065....% 


Workmen’s Com 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)............ 
PAG AMADIMEY: AOS. BD). 6.655. b 560 o:50cs ee aes essa 
PSIEO EY MIE AD) os 5 oy Sidin 6 ie elo ero eid oso 
iaapuity Other ifan Auto (P.D;).. .........: 


Burglary NG? “AMBETACS. woo ht cil co atat< wie Santee cies 
PRMTEIE MEINE... Be. cis ais whosst alec Morwierats sake Ses 6 
PRISM ICTR cE oie ShGG Said Gad Abia «at oe Hosa 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 


Accident Only Cindividiial) .436...6 6.06060 s0008 
SFOUD ACCIGENE (Br TACAIEN 5... bole vs aces cee cae 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Eaability Other Than Auto (B. 1.)::.....4.. 
PERI ASABE A I) oho ree ko Ee ae cls wie hoe 
Petit coe. Bee yO UT S 2k © cae) Be VOR geey ee te ae ar 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 
PULMiaty WAG seks 8G ease hah CSSD es 


Michigan Millers Mutual 


Liability Other Than Auto (B.I.)............ 


Auto Liability (B. I.) 


PANU Sea AE DD orcs Ss ioe p ceid> os ho clwreoes 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 
10 Sonn RRS bel Soest Tha ys IE naa Oo Oe Caer ea aa 
Butelary amd a Belts 5, 5446 PS bv che cick died oes s 
mOMmbOU TIONS sf. oo. ote sci les 5 teoeawaeeey 






































Earned Losses Loss &@ 
Premiums Incurred Ratio — 
$11,445 $1,531 13.4% 
152 re ae 
936 246 26.3 
7,014 —580 — 
56,475 10,486 186 & 
53,504 —252 —5 
199,068 35,389 178 & 
60,763 33,965 559 & 
29,149 3,303 i 
2,376 —386 
12,490 21,656 
4,165 1,941 
4,113 2,173 
4,710 5,513 
$446,360 $114,985 
$30 —$475 
$30 —$475 
$173,186 $60,955 
40,101 14,785 
36,045 17,517 
311,195 194,092 
1,658,446 1,008,152 
1,335,703 868,349 
3,334,280 2,819,336 
961,611 646,068 
140,503 103,488 
235,211 138,968 
894,822 88,915 
160,586 82,566 
388, 187 199,794 
60,427 12,605 
151,114 82.670 , 
$9,881,417 $6,338,260 
\ 
$33,785 $10,033 29.7 I 
490,619 251,440 512 ‘ 
67,548 31,747 470 i 
843,858 651,805 liz c 
1,541,962 1,086,733 70.5 
1,782,118 1,296,980 72.8 
3,238,504 3,932,405 121.4 
947,760 521,577 55. 
246,315 113,013 = 
125,617 49,937 
518,377 118,692 
146,770 56,723 
417,298 196,974 
34 Late 
63,973 26,467 
$10,464,538 $8,344,526 
$26,629 $8,082 
$26,629 $8,082 
$279 
47,349 27, 575 
122,005 144,587 
1,000,425 900,206 
274,205 201,767 
5,250 478 
764 re 
27,356 15,021 
33,970 14,124 
487 284 : 
216,936 108,096 | 
$1,729,026 $1,412,138 : 
$463,377 $203,100 43.8% © 
123,238 81,207 65.9 
1,547,212 687,425 44 § 
1,018,112 344,402 33.8 4 
8,616,525 5,528,816 64.2 
2,714,012 1,823,601 672 § 
142,255 85,279 59.9 . 
$14,624,736 $8,753,830 50.9% 
$8,313 $5,362 64.5% 
32,742 10,568 32.3 
9,863 4,390 44.5 
224 75 33.5 
1,044 186 178 & 
3,292 689 20.9 
68. 34.0 





$166,278 





$58,953 








» 1959 








414 


70.7% 


30.4% 
30.4% 





58.2 
118.5 
99.0 
73.6 
9.1 
54.9 
416 
58.3 
49.8 


81.7% 
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Company 
Millers National 


tner Dhan Autos. 1) voces: . ... 771 —$5 «:.3% Accident: only (individual) <...00658.5 cc odees $21,939 —922 sae oO 
mpage aM ac uate cis : ae Se ’ 1 beatg Pee Wrorkerrenn’as Conti. oo es tik Sek. sok so leieee 252,816 122,925 48.6 
MUrcliiy AOR CE MONG. . ccs ctaiks eh aeaes => 33 35 106.1 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. _ 602,320 177,656 29.5 
PRIM COWWIEES  :t:5.5ia « «aio, Ss olieNela Oda cota sracssas 12,469 10,674 85.6 ATOR sas CE nabs oe eed oa kk etek eke 5,367,782 3,190,787 59.4 

Patou h sabenty CR Eyes or oicicc inetd cio we cee 1,680,266 1,073,210 63.9 
<j EC | ISR ON ae. RC 0 ae Pm ne $13,272 $10,704 80.7% Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 24,295 4,865 20.0 
RRR Oe auc Ay a talcas ov eee pate $7,949,418 $4,568,521 57.5% 


Michigan Mutual Liability 


Workmen’s Comp. ES pus ely een aU Re care hele Roele $4,396,329 $2,368,796 53.9% National Union Companies 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ 1,533,901 681,853 44.5 Wotkines's Compo ouis ice es ocak n ctigedctes os $150,306 $82,593 54.9% 
Oe a SS ee eee 1,073,616 911,936 84.9 Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 248,969 80,571 32.4 
ee ee A rene 355,453 236,582 on ee PE OS EE SG a eae eee 991,602 410,814 414 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 288,683 100,330 So TS 5) I a a a a 305,730 158,792 51.9 
Glass ...cesccscees cece cece cer cecesscceeseees 385 188 48.8 Liability other than auto (P. "cn ae 26,060 2,727 10.5 
Burglary and Theft ...........sseeeeeeeeeeees : ao sees sees WON eevee cid dusk. arene cis aso taseeee 4302 1,224 27.2 
Multiple Lite oo. 0.6.0... seeks cea ese cons 2 see. “is SH EBY) Faria stn a doe eae caress os uNeeseees 17,783 —150 Bao 
skis eckfin Ee eee ee 25,755 12,254 47.6 
ARQAN, LS: Ise teatenisieeipettiet, eae 6's: $7,649,657 $4,299,685 56.2% Burglary and Theft ............. reel coer, ea 38,260 12,568 32.8 
BRD IG EIG? oa dint) Sopa ices eh cata unee Baw ee aa ress VE 
Mill Owners Mutual PIGMICOMIOES 6 cidisare ike casica valde nee oc ene wede 275,2 25,881 Y, 
igainlityorer that agto \(B.1.).....5 0.06.55 ses $2,190 $7,600 347.0% 
yon cv SS.  ) eee eee 21,537 20,943 97.2 ROS iivensnndasssoeebnvunes $2,085,171 $887,274 42.6% 
SRD EET 0 de 6S 62) RR nee 6, ‘] 3,526 S71 Nationwide Mutual 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ...........-. 30 131.6 = Accident only (Individual) ............eseee- $12,427 $6,470 52.1% 
Glass 2... es cece cece cece cece cece ence teen scene 127 376 296.1 Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 152,499 92,409 60.6 
Burglary and Theft ................eeeeseeeee 143 1,289 9014 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 328,823 119,797 36.4 
ECE NOES Gos Sin ss elo's sins Ho bineta wale bee vie bale E7Pl 1,807 105.6 Group Accident & Health Piet eh tee ep ie bee 1,304,142 815,976 62.6 
- Acci z BREET Go oid wiora <caaeia sears y ! . 
ee ot ee ee en EE $31,921 $35,591 111.5% Wotkiaes's Ca: we i ee 925,434 436,056 47.1 
P Liability other than auto: QB.) 2... <0. 2k cis 644,020 191,371 29.7 
Mutual Boiler of Boston Rit Se MAE cc oo Se ea eed 10,505,152 6,826,738 65.0 
Boiler and Machinery ..............-..0.000. $746,553 $82,498 LEIS Agee Liable OP DRY occ coh cnc eadcsccesisscds 3,193,160 2,076,592 65.0 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 79,654 42,202 53.0 
Total. ......... cece ee cece ee eee $746,553 $82,498 11.1% iG ACY ARG] LCNRt 50% scicik c scedis.sie seis mse.ae 41,532 40,842 68.3 
National Casualty , Te Sikes a a 17,193,481 $10,651,518 62.0 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $310,746 $135,482 43.6% ce asian econ “ 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 379,253 222,581 58.7 New York Mutual Casualty ‘ a 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 355,026 161,330 454 Group Accident & Health .................. $307,333 $196,518 63.9% 
Group Accident & Health .................4. 2,856,694 1,762,964 61.7 Workmen’s Comp. ...........0..+sseeeeee ees 2,507,448 1,329,264 53.0 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health .............. 1,965 707 36.0 — = iT auto (B.L.)...........6.5 pom fe pe yi 39.3 
WC 3.0 ode ie elt ee oe 19,009 Pee Preto Marc bitpey | CB eb eas: £ siavelois aie. rw share Heatanee 1,238,745 935,411 75.5 
rag! ee (ES eatin ie ae _4'850 tte" Mae MRAM EPTAY oo... sine nseaees 376,670 252'626 67.1 
I US. a, soko vate asi cen —1,050 es Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ ga et — 100.2 
Be RAM COEDS os oo cos cee c es csinns Nee —100 ea MGalehaee se te cies ecru oteernic Sitar ae, on ope ieee ore 99 5,741 47.9 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 30,586 51,174 167.3 Burglary and Theft .............sseeeeeee eee 11,152 15,377 137.9 
LENE AEE OES TR TS: 2 aged — 
waect) Cn EET Oe eee Mabe $5,534,049 $3,277,273 59.2% 
MGT ens gtk eb ste ie te $3,934,995 $2,347,247 59.7% (Continued on Page 36) 



































Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio Company : Premiums. ___ Incurred Ratio 


National Grange Mutual Liability 
































































WHITEHILL AGENCY, Inc. 


An all line General Agency devoted 


to the service of Insurance Brokers 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 38 e HAnover 2-8850 


Thirty -Seventh Year # 
“Representing — SUN INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LTD. 
tGREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
BONDING & CASUALTY @ MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE © MARITIME INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE CO. 
MARINE @ {NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 
AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE e PALATINE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
*SURPLUS, EXCESS e RELIANCE INSURANCE CO, 
iar dleiias vane {SAFEGUARD INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


tRepresented by Merrill Agency, Inc. 
*Merrill Agency, Inc., Licensed Excess Line Brokers 


MERRILL AGENCY, Inc. 


A aalhcclaliiaate [ale anelaslivelic 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 38 e HAnover 2-8850 
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C. 'T. Easterby Gives Some Stern 
Facts On “Competition-- 1959 Pattern” 


Charles 


T. Easterby, one of Philadelphia’s veteran insurance men, president of his 


own agency firm as well as a fine insurance company, has been outstandingly successful as 
an “unusual risk” underwriter in both good and bad times. However, today he is not 


articularly optimistic ove 1e 
ticular], timistic over th 


stock agency company’s prospects in the current com- 


petitive battle with direct writers and specialty companies. Likewise, he is concerned over 
the future of the American Agency System because he does not think its members indi- 
vidually are fully aroused to the need for the “hard sell” on the “firing line.” 

In a recent interview with Mr. Easterby on “Competition—1959 Pattern” he gave 


The Eastern Underwriter the following observations in the 
coping with current problems. 


might be of value in 
situation as follows: 


Competition from the average pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint is vastly different from 
what it was ten years ago. At that time 
(1949) a large portion of the compensa- 
tion, public liability, auto liability and 
fire insurance lines, constituting the bulk 
of business for many agencies, was writ- 
ten by so-called old line stock companies. 
Producers competed with each other, in 
an effort to take business away from one 
company and put it in another. Lines 
changed hands with no monetary gain to 
the client. 

The situation is now 
Much of the business formerly written 
standard companies has found 
to the direct writers or to the 


vastly changed. 
by the 
its way 
large mutuals with captive agencies. Far 
too little has been done in an organized 
manner by agents and brokers to meet 
They have been too com- 
and seem to have placed too 


these inroads. 
placent, 
much reliance on the admittedly well 
prepared national magazine advertising 
of the NAIA and the companies. This 
advertising, unaccompanied by sales ef- 
fort, will not bring about the switch- 
back to the standard companies! 


hope that some of them 
He approached the competitive 


Agent Must Earn His Commission 


The situation has now reached the 
point, if the American Agency System 
is to survive, where producers must ac- 
tively participate in this competitive 
battle. They must convince their pros- 
pects and clients that the service of an 
agent or broker is worth the commission 
he is paid, 

This commission factor must not be 
minimized, The picture has changed 
from the practice of switching business 
from one company to another to the 
realization that customers should deal 
with a community-minded independent 
agent rather than with a “captive” agent. 
Obviously the “captive” agent cannot 
fight with the company that is employ- 
ing him. On the other hand, the ad- 
vantage of the independent agent’s serv- 
ice is to have “some one in your corner” 
in event of a loss or when personal coun- 
selling is needed. 

If an agent today cannot sell his client 
on the fact that his services are worthy 
of this commission, then he might as well 
“throw up the sponge.’ 

Also needed is a strengthening of the 
company-producer relationship. If it is 
at a low ‘ebb in many locations both 


companies and agents are to blame. The 
companies have become more and more 
restrictive in their underwriting. A great 
amount of business is going to non- 
licensed carriers which is not healthy. 
Very often the failure to place some 
unusual lines means the loss of an entire 
account. It goes to the producer who is 
resourceful in placing the so-called dif- 
ficult line. 
Producers Must Know Their Markets 


In this battle for supremacy between 
two systems of insurance merchandising 
the agent who is best acquainted with 
the market in his own individual locality 
will be the winner. This is because he 
knows what companies will accept what 
type of risks, and those that are able 
and willing to handle the needs of his 
client. Today’s agent should also have 
a “market” direct with London, or an 
account with one of the larger excess 
line brokers. 

It seems to me that if agents and 
brokers who deal with American Agency 
System companies are to survive, they 
should try to reach a “compromise un- 
derstanding” with their companies in the 
matter of commission. It is illogical to 
expect companies to pay maximum com- 
mission at a time when rates are insuffi- 
cient to produce even a normal under- 
writing profit. However, if and when 
commissions are cut even though rates 
go up, the amount of work expected of 
the agency has to be reduced. 

Perhaps the situation would be reme- 
died if insureds were required to pay 
premiums in advance. This would mean 
a saving of the agent’ s time in collection 
of. premiums and in accounting cost, 


California Safe Driver Plan Partial 
Answer 


There is merit in the Bureau’s safe 
driver insurance plan now operating in 
California. It might be a partial answer 
to the competitive situation. However, 
the danger is that if a mad rush ensues 
with independent companies putting un- 
tried merit-demerit plans into effect, the 
beneficial aspects of the Bureau’s plan 
will be lost in the shuffle. 

We will all watch with keen interest 
the developments and spread of the Bu- 
reau plan as well as that of The Trav- 
elers. 
































Representing ... 


(Corroon & Reynolds Group) 


(North British Group) 


Agricultural Insurance Company 








(Hanover-Fulton Group) 


Home Insurance Company 
(Fireman’s Fund Group) 


(Royal-Globe Insurance Group) 





American Equitable Assurance Company 


Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 


The Hanover Insurance Company 


Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company, Ltd. 


° ACCIDENT and HEALTH ° 


Telephone Digby 9-1800 


HOEY, ELLISON, FROST, MEZEY Inc. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. of New York 
(Merchants Fire Assurance Group) 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company 
(America Fore Loyalty Group) 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
(America Fore Loyalty Group) 


Aetna Insurance Company 


Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. of California 
Fidelity & Casualty Insurance Co. of New York 


(America Fore Loyalty Group) 


Nation-wide Facilities... 
FIRE © CASUALTY * AUTOMOBILE * OCEAN-INLAND MARINE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Marine Office of America 


Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 


























CHARLES T. EASTERBY 


However, if these adaptations of the 
old merit ‘rating plan are met by the 
direct writers the merry-go-round will 
start all over again. We went through 
this experience when the retrospective 
rating plan for workmen’s compensation 
risks became effective. The idea was 
that the retrospective plan would give 
the good risk a substantial reduction and 
thus enable the agent to hold on to the 
line. But the direct writing mutuals also 
adopted retrospective rating with the re- 
sult that premium income of some old 
line companies was reduced and the com- 
petitive situation was not appreciably 
improved. 


Homeowners Policy “C” Misapplied 


Any good agency welcomes competi- 
tion but when it results in a mad 
scramble immediately after a new type 
of coverage is put on the market, no one 
is the gainer. Take for instance the ef- 
forts made by some agents to get their 
customers to convert to the homeowners 
“C” policy, whether or not this plan was 
best suited to their needs. Many people 
are now covered under homeowners “C” 
who should never have been put there. 
The loss ratio has gone so high that 
many “C” policies have been cancelled. 
This only results in ill-will and en- 
dangers a broker’s entire line with his 
insured. 

A much wiser procedure, in my 
opinion, is to explain the merits and de- 
merits of a new coverage to the insured, 
then after its delivery confirm in writing 
what type of policy was issued. 

As a final word on the competitive 
situation—instead of the producer draw- 
ing a line between stock and mutual 
from the standpoint of their respective 
advantages, why not cooperate with 
other stock and mutual producers in 
meeting head-on direct writer sales argu- 
ments? This would hurt neither of them 
as the average agency mutual pays prac- 
tically the same commission as the stock 
company. Furthermore, it would be dif- 
ficult in many instances to convert to a 
stock company a mutual buyer who is 
insured in a non-assessable mutual and 
has the benefit of a good agent’s advice. 
Probably it’s too much to expect that 
this tieup will ever be effected but it’s 
worth thinking about. 

In conclusion, I feel strongly that in- 
dependent agents and stock agency com- 
panies should stop fighting among them- 
selves and instead, should join forces in 
a cooperative effort to bring their use- 
fulness dramatically to the attention o! 
the many millions now insured in direct 
writing companies, This must be done if 
the American Agency System is to sut- 
vive, 





Business is exactly like a wheelbarrow 


—if you don’t push it, it surely won't g0. 
i —Exchange 


Nothing is impossible to the one who 


doesn’t have to do it himself. 
—Exchange 


June 19, 1959 
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He got out of bed at 1:15 a.m. to answer a call for help 
from somebody he’d never met. He spent two chilling hours 
getting his people into a motel, waking a country doctor to 
check them over, arranging for repairs to their car. 

He’s home now, bone-tired. He will feel the effects of this 
night when he rises to meet his obligations tomorrow. But to- 
night, he made a piece of paper turn into help, shelter and 
protection from financial loss for that family out on the road. 

Many of his neighbors know him as their “car insurance 
man,” and they note that he makes a good living at it. The 
basis of his success is that he’s part of a unique marketing partner- 
ship. He is an agent, an independent business man, but an 
exclusive agent, representing a single insurance enterprise. As 
such, he is freed by his marketing partner, the company, to 
concentrate on serving a large volume of qualified customers. We 
help him identify and accept the qualified risk, the average 
driver of normal habits. We mass-produce his policy-writing, 
bookkeeping, billing and collection for him, so that he wastes 
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no time “‘making shoes by hand.” All this gives him a built-in 
price advantage. And because we are his company, he is able 
to capitalize on one of the most powerful advertising programs 
in the industry. Our ads are his ads. 

Many people know our agent as their life and fire insurance 
man, too. Because providing him with companion lines for 
better service to his clients and extra income for himself is still 
another aspect of our integrated approach to the market place. 
As their auto insurance man, he has a natural entrée. He is 
already known and expected in his neighbors’ homes. He is, 
in short, the family insurance man . . . with the ability, the train- 
ing and the time to sell from a well-rounded 


insurance portfolio. 
STATE FARM 


He is a State Farm agent, exclusively rep- 
resenting State Farm Mutual, world leader Ge 
in auto insurance, and its companion com- 


panies, State Farm Life Insurance Company 
and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company. 


INSURANCE 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Director of Public Relations, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ill. 














Page 36 
—_ Work State Experience 
(Continued from Page 33) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Group 
We I | Sen 8s cok wolsios oon $133,233 $68,385 51.3% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 116,321 91,459 78.6 
PARI y Oe nw hb is wk ene ss ooo 516,646 618,289 119.7 
PRIDE EAE AO AO Do ds ois das dies cee ealy ots s ¥0 148,946 163,913 110.0 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 17,480 7,049 40.3 
ie gets BRR aie” of atl Se ERS et es Ee 65,101 425,602 653.8 
a ete eo ew oe ok heen ook a eee 10,973 5,891 53.7 
BTPIBTY BAG AMCIE oscins ic sce a sews 0 ss oes 28,877 10,489 36.3 
PE oe SSE aa arene pee ee RN Ieee Pray 1,224 353 28.8 
Sire ao co ks oo si Sh ate eo ees tien vp 123,968 79,336 64.0 
MRE ty oe eG a ses pers $1,177,462 $1,483,651 126.0% 
National Fire of Hartford 
Accident only (Individual) .................- $1, as $—329 + -% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 324 58.2 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 1 i 2,090 185.1 
Group Accident & Health ................... 3,118 4,240 136.0 
NN Oe @ RSET ou Soak eek oe 5 wich eye pa c's 19,920 3,084 15.5 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 5,987 65,783 1,098.8 
AGRE NIRA.) fee ost sacs Sees eco esew sree 88,848 26,821 30.2 
Yr Se SSAC ge OP re Sea ee 31,752 14,338 45.2 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 1,567 5,322 339.6 
SEE ocr cater sac spans chic suse hb aa eu piniy ewe 807 —683 ae 
Reibei eee etree GG haeeas chcssasene Kaman cess 1,121 811 72.3 
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@ PRODUCTIVE FIELD SERVICE 
@ MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 
@ ATTRACTIVE RATES 

@ AGENCY MINDEDNESS 


we invite inquiry 


SELECTED Risks |NSURANCE [ON 
BRANCHVILLE,N..J. 


Licensed in: Connecticut - Delaware * District of Columbia - Maryl 
© soteleienet = - Rhode Island - West Virginia 


your 
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Company 


RARBG Ciba ema saa AN Ra BEA SEMA Seis 03 4 de inex 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


New Amsterdam Casualty 

Accident, (imdryictal) \o. coon sues. cas ocece case 
Health (Individual) 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 

Eee AT PRET oo. scien oho ps pus oe oad as ne 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


eee eee eee rere rere eeeeeeeseseesesesses 
ee 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.).............. 
N. Y. Disability Benefits 


Norfolk & Dedham Mutual 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


Northern Assurance Group 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
euhaty TONG AMEIE.. sick a skp e Gwe ssh be nese 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


North British & Mercantile Group 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


Northern of New York 
Ore 6 AMEND 620 5505 Seen cceraees es 
Liability other than Auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


MMAR asc cles Baa e oh eee ee 


North River 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 


“yw Sie aR le ee aaa ca 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


MOUs ce sees aioe ceca aloe 
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Earned Losses 
Premiums Inc 
2,127 1,423 
5,778 6,140 
2,325 6,215 
254. 485 174,209 
$420,695 $309,788 
$104,681 $35,017 
47,122 17,943 
348,448 213,272 
2,112,275 924,021 
2,040,367 1,039,055 
3,561,986 3,121,580 
1,010,593 71,683 
213,108 26,930 
,600 28,076 
489,908 59,702 
248,996 121,848 
— 154 057 
—3 
96,284 42,165 
$10,739,378 $6,455,349 
19,237 64 
23,869 —3,951 
6,240 3-723 
$49,346 $—164 
$1,228,352 $619,679 
6432 —200 
263,890 138,086 
64,131 32,342 
658 100 
137,455 93,103 
$1,700,919 $883,110 
$5,032 2,305 
12 eae 
303 135 
559 370 
78 Rot 
100,517 29,744 
$106,501 $32,554 
$5,793 $19,448 
109 oom 
215 beck 
141,812 65,125 
$147,928 $84,573 
$5,937 $36,643 
14,972 28,711 
14,387 455 
4,086 739 
206 38 
13,461 —6,166 
52,214 —17,445 
1,814 2,083 
37,122 24,384 
2,399 234 
350,541 197,446 
"$497,139 $270,122 
$3,097 $166 
40,328 10,570 
627,128 570,062 
172,080 128,772 
414 antes 
1,533 1,051 
12,346 4,195 
515 ies Sa 
432,860 240,890 
$1,290,301 $955,706 
$72,660 $33,512 
95,347 44,214 
402,475 204,883 
126,237 66,101 
9.585 1,637 
2,140 Leet 
4,931 255 
8,395 5,519 
19,878 11:275 
585 50 
213,041 117,325 
$955,274 $484,771 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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National Bureau Aiming At Better Understandin¢ 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cleared to become effective, the supply 
department of the Bureau jprepares the 
rate pages and distributes them to man- 
yal holders through its central distribu- 
tion system. 


3. Rating Individual Risks. 


In addition to determining manual 
rates ‘by classification and territory for 
each coverage, the National Bureau of 
of Casualty Underwriters establishes in- 
dividual risk rating plans and admin- 
their application to individual 
risks. Manual rates are average rates 
determined by analysis of pooled sta- 
tistical data; the larger the volume of 
experienced statistics available, the more 
accurately manual rates can be deter- 
mined. As average rates, manual rates 
are appropriate for risks generally of 
small premium size, such as individually- 
owned private passenger automobiles ‘for 
automobile liability insurance, a small 
retail store for general liability, burglary 
or glass insurance, or a small factory, 
for boiler and machinery or workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

However, when manual rates are ap- 
plied to risks of large premium size, 
such as a concern extensively engaged 
in interstate operations, serious inequi- 
ties can result. Individual risk rating 
plans established and administered by 
the Bureau provide a means for equi- 
tably rating risks of large premium size. 

The rate regulatory laws generally 
provide that manual rates may be modi- 


| fied to produce rates for individual risks 


in accordance with rating plans which 
contain standards for measuring varia- 
tions in hazard or expense provisions, 
or both. Such standards may measure 
any difference among risks that can be 
demonstrated to have a probable effect 
upon losses or expenses. 

Member and subscriber companies are 
in a position ito assist agents in the use 
for qualified risks of the following in- 
dividual risk rating plans administered 
by the National Bureau: Experience 
Rating, Schedule Rating, Retrospective 
Rating, Automatic Premium Adjustment 
Rating, or Composite Rating. 


4. Wide Scope of National 
Bureau Operations. 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, as the name implies, is a na- 
tional rating organization. It is licensed 
or otherwise officially recognized as a 
rating or advisory organization under 
the rate regulatory laws of the 50 states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. Subject to some exceptions by 
state, the Bureau has jurisdiction over 
automobile liability, boiler and machin- 
ery, burglary, general liability (exclud- 
ing aviation liability) glass, nuclear en- 
ergy liability and residence water dam- 
age and explosion insurance. 


5. Considerations of Local Situations 


While the Bureau is a national or- 
ganization with its home office in the 
heart of the New York City insurance 
district, it gives real consideration to 
local situations. It values on-the-spot 
knowedge and opinion repsecting condi- 
tions within a particular state or region 
that deserve special recognition. To give 
close attention to local situations and to 
respond to the needs arising from local 
conditions, the Bureau is organized 
through regional branch offices ‘and re- 
gional and state advisory committees. 

he Bureau maintains five regional 
branch offices outside New York City. 
A Pacific Coast branch is maintained 
it San Francisco; a Pacific Northwest 
branch in Seattle; a Southwestern 
branch in Austin, Texas: a Northeast- 
é branch in Portland, Maine; and a 
Midwestern branch in Chicago. It also 





The important thing about getting 
somewhere is starting right where we are. 
—Bruce Barton 


b ‘iways begin somewhere—you can’t 

ea a reputation on what you are going 
B:: 

—“Cummins Comments” 


maintains a District of Columbia branch 
in Washington and has a special rep- 
resentative with headquarters in New 
Orleans who serves in a liaison capacity 
in eight southeastern states. The oper- 
ation of all branches is subject to the 
direction and control of the general 
manager of the Bureau. 


6. Cooperation with Other Organizations 


The centralized control of the rate- 
making machinery of the National Bu- 
reau lends itself readily to the solution 
of countrywide problems involving co- 
operation with other rating organiza- 
tions. This aspect of the Bureau’s oper- 
ations has become more important than 
ever before as a consequence of the urge 
to use multiple peril policies which in- 
volve overlaps in jurisdiction between 
various rating organizations. 

Combination Policies: Many of the 
Bureau programs involve cooperation 
with other rating or advisory organiza- 
tions. The Bureau cooperates with such 
organizations in the development rates 
for combination policies or in the rating 
of coverages that involve overlapping 
jurisdiction. For example, in connec- 
tion with homeowners, comprehensive 
dwelling, commercial property and in- 
dustrial property policies, the Bureau 
cooperates with the Multi-Peril Insur- 
ance Conference, and on the valuable 
papers and records policy and the ac- 
counts receivable policy with the Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau. On the so- 
called comprehensive 3-D, blanket crime 
and other policies involving overlapping 
with ‘fidelity coverages the Bureau co- 
operates with the Surety Association of 
America. 

Cooperation with NAUA: One of the 
more noteworthy examples of coopera- 
tion is that which exists between the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, rating organization for auto- 
mobile physical damage insurance, and 
the Bureau. ‘Cooperation extends not 
only to the development of combination 
forms in which both liability and physi- 
cal damage coverages are included, but 
to all other matters of common interest 
such as general rules, territorial defini- 


tions, and common effective dates for 
rate changes. Staff members of the 
Association sit in at meetings of the 
Automobile Rating Committee of the 


Bureau, and staff members of the Bu- 
reau attend meetings of the Association 
committees. Every effort is made to see 
that any decision which might affect 








The Author’s Background 


Mr. Brewster has been with the Na- 
tional Bureau since 1936. A graduate of 
Columbia University, he entered insur- 
ance as a casualty underwriter in the 
New York office of the General Accident, 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. 

After several years of underwriting 
experience with New York Indemnity 
and Standard Surety & Casualty, Mr. 
Brewster became assistant manager of 
the automobile division of the National 
Bureau. He was named manager of the 
division in 1947, 

From 1947 to 1958 he also acted as 
chairman of the automobile rating com- 
mittee. On October 1, 1958, Mr. Brewster 
was appointed to his present position 
of special assistant to the general man- 
ager for public relations of the National 
Bureau. 

Mr. Brewster is an enthusiastic and 
accomplished musician. He has been an 
organist and choir director in and about 
the New York area for many years. Now 
he plays the organ and directs the choir 
here at the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls, 80th and Lexington Ave. 

Mr. Brewster’s wife Mildred is leading 
soprano in the choir. She sang at many 
concerts and on radio. 

William Brewster made his debut when 
he gave an organ recital in Cornell 
University at the age of 15. At the 
special request of the first president of 
the University, Andrew D. White, the 
organist played Handel’s Largo and a 
selection of Bach Preludes and Fugues. 


—E. G. D. 








both the liability and the physical dam- 
age coverages is made only after 
thorough consideration by both organi- 
zations so that there should be no in- 
consistencies in the actions finally taken 
by them. 
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Standard Policy Program: In its oper- 
ation the Bureau provides an example 
of how companies competing within our 
private enterprise system can cooperate 
in developing programs that in the long 
run accrue to the advantage of the buy- 
ing public without any diminution in 
actual competition for business. Through 
the years it has achieved a high degree 
of standardization in the casualty busi- 
ness. The development of standard 
policy coverages and standard forms is 
an example of cooperative activity in 
compliance with the laws and illustrates 
how cooperation can help to improve the 
service that insurance companies’ render 
to the public. 


Cooperation on Standard 
Auto Ins. Terms 


Great progress has been made in the 
development of standard provisions for 
use in casualty policy forms, particularly 
for automobile insurance. Today almost 
all insurers in the country uniformly 
use the broad coverage standard pro- 
visions automobile liability insurance 
policies. But back in the early 30’s there 
were just about as many automobile li- 
ability insurance policies as there were 
companies offering this form of insurance 
to the public. ‘Companies intending to 
afford substantially the same coverages 
used their own individually developed 
policy forms. No two companies used 
identical language to define the obliga- 
tions of the company and the insured 
under the contract. One company agreed 
“to indemnify” the insured against 
“loss”; another agreed “to pay all sums” 
which the insured might ‘become obli- 


gated to pay. “Omnibus” provisions, 
which extended protection to persons 
other than the named insureds, were 


variously expressed. 
For each company “To say the same 
(Continued on Page 39) 





When everything looks hopeless, look 
to see if you are not facing in the wrong 
direction. 


The only progress some people make 


is when they are in crowd and are 
pushed along. 
Opportunity still knocks, but we've 


grown so spoiled we want her to press 
an electric bell. 
—Elmer Leterman 
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Marketing Research —Use and Misuse 


(Continued from Page 5) 


which prided itself on its sophisticated 
sales department, felt that the company’s 
sales problems could be traced to 13 
principle factors. A pilot study of the 
agency force had already revealed an 
entirely new set of factors as being 
responsible for problems. After it had 
been extended to a complete study of 
the agency force, 36 factors could be 
pin-pointed, only two of which were 
among the original 13, While the sales 
executives of this company thought that 
problems were caused by lack of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, the agency 
survey showed the real problems were 
caused by improper supervision, exces- 
sive workload placed upon the agents, 
misunderstanding of basic management 


policies, etc. 

Agents, on the one hand, thought very 
little of their technical 
knowledge and doubted their ability to 
help them. On the other hand, they felt 
that the supervisors were trying to be 
as fair as they could be. Only after a 
series of depth interviews could this 
apparent contradiction be explained. It 
became apparent that the field supervisor 
was visualized as being caught in a vise 
between branch and home office officials. 
He was thought of as a good Joe who, 
however, was not in a position where 
he had much to say or could provide 
much help. 

As a result of this survey, we recom- 
mended to the company a change in the 
entire field organizational structure, the 
span of control by each supervisor, the 
manner of compensation and particularly 
the degree of training. 

It is not enough to find out what an 
agent believes. Equally important is why 
he feels a certain way. Some agents, for 
example, might resent a_ supervisor’s 
recruitment policy merely because they 
were comfortable under the present set- 
up and did not want new competitors. 


Results of a Midwestern Survey 


Very interesting were the results of 
an agency survey completed recently for 
a midwestern casualty company. The 
agency officer blamed all of his troubles 
on the underwriting department which 
had canceled considerable automobile 
insurance business. To his surprise the 
survey showed the complete opposite. 
Agents felt that the company, if any- 
thing, was too lax in its underwriting, 
but resented the inconsistencies of vari- 
ous underwriters as well as_ so-called 
underwriting gyrations, whereby the 
company at one period solicited all kinds 
of business and at another time under- 
went wholesale purges. 

In our opinion, an examination of sales 
problems on an agency level is important 
regardless of whether or not these opin- 
ions are valid from the point of objective 
reality. In other words, the agent may 
be entirely misinformed and facts may 
be different from what he thinks they 
are. But his action and consequently his 
production, will depend on what he be- 
lieves they are in terms of his subjective 
judgment. 

In addition to agents’ surveys, we have 
found fieldmen surveys to be of great 
value in analyzing’ a company’s sales 
situation. A fieldman is at the market 
at-all times and usually has a good 
umdérstanding about changing trends, 
competitive conditions and various pro- 
duction or underwriting problems. The 
old time fire fieldmen or state agents 
have a different attitude toward their 
job than their younger casualty or mul- 
tiple line trained agents. Unless the dif- 
ferences of these views are thoroughly 
understood and analyzed by an impartial 
observer, it is difficult to install the type 
of field organization which will be fully 
accepted and thereby the most effective 
in the long run. 


Evaluation of Merchandising Approaches 
A most important aspect of marketing 


supervisors’ 


research relates to the study of distribu- 
tion channels—that is the most effective 
way of reaching the policyholder at min- 
imum cost. 

Four years ago, we undertook a na- 
tional market and motivational study 
evaluating every type of insurance mer- 
chandising approach used in this country. 
This investigation, which probably has 
been the most comprehensive one deal- 
ing with this subject, indicated that 
many of the accepted truisms were no 
longer true. The term “direct writer,” 
for example, as generally used is a com- 
plete misnomer. 

To our knowledge there are only three 
substantial companies selling insurance 
“directly,” without agents, and two com- 
panies limit their sales to specialized 
groups. Among the so-called exclusive 
agency companies there is again a wide 
schism between those paying their agents 
by salary and those letting them act as 
independent contractors, but exclusively 
for them. According to our observations, 
there are greater variations within the 
group using independent agents under 
the American Agency System than there 
is between the independent, yet exclusive 
agent, and the so-called completely inde- 
pendent agent belonging to the American 
Agency System. 

We are witnessing an increasing trend 





toward equalization in the degree of 
control exercised by companies using dif- 
ferent types of merchandising channels. 
The independent agent with multiple 
company representation is being more 
and more controlled. Conversely, the 
agent with exclusive representation is 
gaining increasing independence. 

In other words, many of the funda- 
mental differences which we have told 
exist on both the company and agency 
level between those operating under the 
American Agency System and_ those 
using other merchandising approaches, 
are more terms than actual facts. 


Selection of Most Productive Markets 


Let’s look at one other important ap- 
plication of marketing research — the 
selection of territories showing the 
greatest potential. The determination of 
a market potential is a complex problem. 
It represents the maximum feasible dol- 
lar sales level which your company can 
hope to achieve. 

Your company is probably using some 
measurement sales potential now. Most 
likely you compare your own premiums 
and losses in a certain state to total 
experience of all companies. What is 
wrong with this approach? Industry fig- 
ures are historical and fail to indicate 
current trends; perhaps the entire insur- 
ance business has missed its potential. 
Conditions in different states, even 
neighboring ones, vary so completely 
that any over-all percentage has little 





AGENT-MINDED PIONEERS 


Just what more than 100 years of continuous pioneering the usual 
and unusual in insurance coverages can mean to you is outlined in 





the booklet, “This Is The Saint Paul.” Available now, at no cost, it is 
an invaluable guide to a stronger, growing agency. Write for it. 

The booklet explains how The Saint Paul has continued to pioneer 
in multiple line coverages that offer you, the agent, ever broader 


opportunities. 


Weathering fire and disaster for more than 100 years, The Saint 


Paul is today stronger than ever. 


A nation-wide network of facilities and sales assistance is ready 
to back you, the Independent Agent. Through efficient handling, 
time-saving methods and a single accounting system you are assured 
of speedy service that will please both you and your client. 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth Street 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
10 Post Office Square 
Boston 2, Massachusetts 






Reuny’s wWives/ vow fiast= 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, New York 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Mills Building 
San Francisco 6, California 





The Agency System... An American Tradition 
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significance. Finally, I believe that state 
figures are too broad to be of much 
help in sales planning inasmuch coun. 
ties, cities and even smaller territories 
may have characteristic differences, 

It is therefore necessary to look for 
some underlying basic economic an( 
social factors outside of your company 
and properly combine them with interna” 
factors to obtain a true composite which! 
will influence your company’s sales. Thes 
composites, also referred to as “sale 
indexes,” are statistical tools which serv 
as yardsticks for the measurement 
relative sales opportunities. Over the 
years, we have discovered innumerable 
factors which influence the sales of vari- 
ous insurance coverages. Yet, before yo 
can use these tools you must be ablet 
break your own sales figures down i 
small territorial units. 

We recommended to one medium size” 
company, which had spread its busines 
rather thinly, a complete change in dis. 
tribution structure. The company wa 
plagued with high agency turnover ani 
was uncertain how many fieldmen shoul 
be placed in each territory. As a result 
of our study we found, for example, tha 
in order to support a branch office th 
company on the average had to secur} 
in an operating area of 75 miles radiv 
at least $1 of premium per capita cp 
population and, in addition, a minimun) 
of $100 premium per square mile. Wi 
recommended, therefore, a concentratiop 
on relatively few territories showing thi} 
potential. ‘ 

The company relocated its branch oi} 
fices and has been able to materiallip 
increase its production while at the samp 
time reducing the cost of field adminf 
istration. 
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Using Potentials on the Local L2vel 

Every agent faces the task of deciding: 
where to apply his sales effort. Tu 
proper application of potential figure 
for small territories permits an agent ti) 
become himself a sales manager. It perp 
m.ts him to allocate his time and efforp 
in proportion to sales opportunity all 
at the same time trains him for adde 
duties. Some insurance companies hav 
found that the most profitable applic« 
tion of potential statistics is to forwaty 
them in easily understandable and ustP 
able form to their men in the field wi 
are on the production firing line. 

Knowledge of market potential 1 
only can serve as internal managemtll 
guide, but actually stimulates your agent) 
force. Obviously you obtain the best tp 
sults where a high potential exists. ! 
has been our experience, however, thi 
a study of potentials reveals many ares 
in which sales possibilities not previous! 
realized by your home office producti 
staff. } 
Only with a better knowledge ot you 
target can you aim your sales activill(y 
with best effect. Only with a_ bette 
knowledge of specific market, presel} 
and potential, can you direct the wo} 
of your special agents, fieldmen °F 
branch managers to greatest advantast 
Only with a full knowledge of the atty 
tudes and needs of this market can YR 
offer the proper protection. Only wi} 
a complete understanding of the ally 
tudes of this market can you redu\h 
waste in advertising and sales promy 
tion, And finally, only with such know! 
edge can you do an effective job“ 
planning to bring together the recep 
prospect with your individual agent. 
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National Bureau Aims 
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thing in different words” presented cer- 
tain difficulties. Companies, producers, 
insureds and State Insurance Depart- 
ments found it necessary to scrutinize 
carefully the wording of every contract 
in an attempt to determine whether it 
could ‘be construed to provide more or 
less coverage than the policies of other 
insurers supposedly offering “substanti- 
ally the same coverage.” 

To several State Insurance depart- 
ments it appeared that the interests of 
all concerned would be better served 
if the companies were to standardize the 
language in automobile liability policies. 
The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, representing a stock company 
membership, had come to a similar con- 


clusion and had undertaken a forms 
program on behalf of its companies. 
Leading mutual companies concerned 


with similar problems had also organized 
a forms committee and commenced stud- 
ies of the matter. For a time these groups 
functioned independently. In 1933, joint 
meetings of policy draftsmen represent- 
ing tlhe Bureau and mutual companies 
were begun. The draftsmen sought to 
arrive at the clearest and most precise 
manner of expressing the underwriting 
intent. After a series of conferences 
over the next two years, including dis- 
cussions with the American Bar As- 
sociation and other interested groups, 
the joint forms committee, on May 15, 
1935, approved standard provisions ‘for a 
basic automobile liability poliicy and a 
garage liability policy effective January 
1, 1936. While Bureau member com- 
panies follow the language of the insur- 
ing agreements, exclusions, conditions, 
and several items of the declarations, 
provision is made for full flexibility in 
the arrangement of the forms and the 
appearance of individual company pol- 
icies. 

Collaboration in Public In'terest: De- 
velopment of these forms was hailed as 
an example of all industry collaboration 
in the public interest. Unquestionably 
the development of standardized policy 
vhraseology thas had an incalculable in- 
fluence in maintaining public confidence 
in the insurance companies of this coun- 
try. 

At present the national standard policy 
program embraces the entire field of 
automobile liability insuranice, all com- 
prehensive liability policies and certain 
other liability forms. The basic auto- 
mobile liability and other standard pro- 
visions forms have been revised from 
time to time to adapt the coverage to 
meet changed conditions and changed 
needs of the insurance buying public. 
Cooperative activities provide an in- 
dispensable link between the segments 
of the industry represented directly by 
the Bureau and ‘the state supervisory 
authorities, insurance producers, other 
company bureaus, and even with inde- 
pendent companies, in the consideration 
of common problems. 


Work of Agents, Brokers Cited 


Turning to work performed by agents 
and brokers who are in daily contact 
with their clients at the local level. 
Insurance needs of our citizens are met 
by the protection and service made 
available by stock casualty insurance 
companies through qualified independent 
agents whose primary responsibility is 
to their policyholders and prospective 
clients. At the same time, such agents 
recognize that knowledge of the risks 
which they submit to their companies 
Places them in the best «position to 
exercise underwriting judgment on be- 
half of the companies they represent. 
Also, the well-equipped agent is in a 
unique position to cultivate the public’s 
better understanding of the value of 








The man who has done less than his 
best has done nothing. 
—Charles M. Schwab 


., Business, is never so healthy as when 
like a chicken, it must do a certain 
amount of scratching for what it gets. 

—Henry Ford 


sound casualty insurance afforded by the 
National Bureau member and subscriber 
companies as a_ realistic safeguard 
against serious financial reverses which 
are the inevitable result of unforseen 
accidents and losses. 

In addition to serving his clients, the 
agent who makes his constructive in- 
fluence felt at the local level is in a 
position to work for and bring to fruition 
more effective laws to improve our 
shameful automobile accident record. He 
should enlist the cooperation of local 
civic groups in any approach to his state 
legislators who are responsible for ad- 
equate traffic laws needed to reduce or 


elixiinate costly and senseless highway 
accidents. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspect 
of the problem, fhe enactment of effec- 
tive traffic laws will attack the accident 
record at its source. If there is no ac- 
cident there is no claim to have its 
directly adverse effect upon the insur- 
ance companies and i'ts indirect effect of 
increased rates upon car owners. The 
modern automobile, which was designed 
to be a b'essing to the present genera- 
tion has become a serious menace be- 
cause of the careless attitude of auto- 
mobile operators who have demonstrated 
complete lack of common courtesy and 


consideration for others on our streets 
and highways. In this broad field of 
accident prevention, agents and brokers 
have an opportunity to bring about con- 
structive changes of lasting benefit to 
all concerned. 

If we stop long enough to visualize 
the almost unlimited scope and _ possi- 
bility of our future insurance market, 
we must agree that companies and pro- 
ducers have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by working together to 
solve common problems and to realize 
the goal of serving adequate'y the ever- 
changing insurance needs of the public 
under present-day conditions. 





This month America Fore 
Loyalty’s advertising features 
TRIP TIPS—a popular booklet de- 
signed to help motorists plan carefree 


vacations. 


- 


With nearly two million copies already in 
circulation TRIP TIPS continues to contribute 
to the cause of highway safety by offering 
valuable: hints on safe driving. It also 
carries an important message about 
insurance and the services available 
through America Fore Loyalty 
agents. 


anteres “Kore 
Americ’ copy © 
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Pontiac Bonneville Convertible 
by Red Chick, Inc., Suffern, N. Y. 


Mother, may I go in to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 


But don’t go near the water. 


Mama’s advice was wisdom true 
For me, her darling daughter. 
For when I dove in the water blue 


I knew I hadn’t oughta. 


Behind the tree lurked Sneaky Pete, 
His mind on larceny. 

And while I frolicked in joy complete, 
He raided the hickory. 


Mama was calm when I came home, 
Car and clothes absentee. 

The reason, she said, she wasn’t alarmed: 
I was covered by G F & C!* 


* Personal effects covered by G. F. & C. Inland Marine Division 





GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A Non-participating Stock Company ) 
Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 


Insurance written through agents and brokers only 
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Company 


Northwestern National 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 


RRS eee a oat ea ete bees 


Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 


Norwich Union Group 
Accident only (Individual) 


Workmen's COMD: 54% sc.55055< 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


RRR ee cy ERS RN's ch lB ca to siccetlore 


Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


ic) Re Soa Rr 


Ohio Farmers Cos. an 
Liability other than auto (B.I. 
Auto Liability (B.L.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 


BESUAN cick cig eae 


Old Republic 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


RenteS Bor oss cane one oie eG 
Rurolary and: DEH: ;...)50.5 6.0. 3% 


cit Ren eee gia 


Pacific Indemnity 


Wrorlanen’s COMP... 55654 essx's 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


Liability other than auto (B.I.).. 


Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


MAY i sais mies 


Pacific of New York Group 


Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.).. 


Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than Auto (P.D.) 
Surety 
CR gt ae ee gh eee 
Burolary and Thett .:..2...<... 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


fice | Ree ea 


Pacific National Fire 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 


Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.I 

Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


Penna. Lumbermens Mutual 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) . 
RUS ae by Sie Vamlantals skh « 0+ o 5s 
Borclacy and: Thelt ..2........ 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 
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Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$330 $250 
64 77 

2 aie 
79,084 52,833 
$79,480 $53,160 
$700 $306 
101,891 14,187 
208,441 82,808 
587,875 510,736 
152,895 94,218 
7.315 12,647 
24,505 29,047 
34,775 1,160 
506 ea 
139,112 73,758 
$1,258,015 $818,867 
107,786 $83,476 
435,764 - 722,858 
128,390 145,072 
8,334 4,266 
10,066 9,626 
17,396 11,449 
80,202 34,644 
$787,938 $1,011,391 
$233 $17 
183 8 

281 18 

67 122 

23 2 

80 2 

16 1 
$883 $170 
$4,253 9 
1,206 107 
4,285 8,006 
1,302 —349 
1,206 107 
354 15 

67 1 

226 606 
$12,265 $7,985 
$30. ae 
14,984 9,654 
307,458 170,090 
80,619 83,482 
2,288 452 
58,211 72,€45 
595 432 
6,689 5.908 
290 33553 
196,466 77,150 
$667,630 $423,366 
$156 ae 

86 Beers 

166 re 
1,214 1,194 
5,706 2,722 
8,758 3,525 
25,935 24,628 
8,008 5,662 
2,396 3742 
725 set 
3,299 —108,579 
4,936 3,983 
4,308 2,694 
4 1,000 
96,119 49,650 
$161,816 $—9,749 
$480 $—147 

29 etiak 

498 saps 
ii 244 
53,062 25,123 
$54,069 $25,220 
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Fernitz On Sales Contests 
(Continued from Page 30) 


like honor, recognition, a new home, a 
new car, a college education for the chil- 
dren, a mink stole for their wife, a higher 
standard of living. Show a man he can 
get what he wants by doing that which 
you would like him to do. 

Pep meetings: Periodic pep meetings 
during any sales contest are invaluable. 
We find the best time is the first thing 
in the morning, usually at the beginning 
of a week. Make it a 15 to 30 minute 
session during which you review the 
progress and results of the previous 
week. Recognize those who are doing a 
te job, and build up those who could 
do better. Keep it short, snappy, and 
above all, be enthusiastic. Talk enthusi- 
astically about the program—the results 
and achievements. Express confidence in 
those with whom you are working. 

Develop and employ competitive spirit: 
Develop an _ espirit de corps through 
healthy, wholesome competition. Set one 
man against another. Divide groups into 
two teams. Pit one regional operation 
against another. Award trophies to re- 
gional offices and teams who come out 
on top. 

The Magic Ingredient 


The magic ingredient: The magic in- 
gredient is hope. One’s positive expecta- 
tion that he is capable of achieving a 
reasonable goal can work miracles. 
Recognize that a sales campaign should 
be aimed at the segment of your sales 
force which needs the most improvement. 
Specifically, we found that approximately 
25% of our sales force was producing 
some 50 to 80% of our business. Without 
forgetting the top man, we designed pro- 
grams which were tailored to help the 
“middle man” excel and improve. The 
results in the past six years— the indi- 
vidual sales proficiency of our average 
salesman has increased over 100%. Give 
everyone a chance to be a winner. 

Bring the salesman’s family into the 
picture: As a suggestion, occasionally 
write a letter to the wives of those under 
your supervision. It isn’t necessary to 
talk business. You will be surprised at 
the effect of a letter, or a bouquet of 
flowers with a note mentioning how much 
you appreciate having her husband con- 
nected with the organization, Plan a 
meeting or get-together for the wives of 
those under your supervision during 
which they can attend a fashion show, 
hear an expert on child counseling, etc. 
You will be amazed at the results. 

Check the results: Utilize weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly progress charts 
for individuals and groups. Use any 
kind of visual aid which will tell them the 
story of their results and efforts. 

Communications: We believe com- 
munications have a direct result upon the 
effectiveness of any sales contest. Keep 
in touch with your regional and divisional 
offices by phone. Have them give you 
weekly totals and the outstanding 
achievements of individuals within their 
scope of operation. Use this information 
when talking to other key men in your 
organization throughout the country. 
Everyone wants to know how the other 
fellow is doing during a sales contest. 
Use good news to motivate the low man, 
and the inspirational achievements of 
another to motivate the top producers. 
Letters, bulletins and memos from the 
head office with sales suggestions, man- 
agement ideas and up-to-date results, 
will go a long way toward making your 
contest successful. 

Use Contests to Put Over Conventions 


In our opinion, a recent example of a 
successful program designed to encour- 
age sales managers, district managers 
and regional managers to attend our 
August, 1959 Hawaiian convention is 
our Hawaiian Holiday fund program. 
Recognizing that it takes a substantial 
amount of money for a sales manager 
to afford a trip to Hawaii for his wife 
and himself, we conceived a combination 
Savings and bonus program in Septem- 
ber, 1957. Since that time, each sales 
contest has had one set of rules for 
salesmen and one set of rules for sales 
Managers who were given’ bonuses 
toward their Hawaiian Holiday fund 


for special individual and group achieve- 
ments. They were also awarded bonuses 
for their own personal sales achievements 
during given periods of time. In addition, 
plans were worked out whereby any sales 
manager can contribute any amount of his 
own money, if he desired, to his Hawai- 
ian Holiday fund, to be added to the 
sums awarded him as bonuses during 
sales contests, 

The result—over 400 people — sales 
managers and their wives in addition to 
executive supervisory personnel—will be 
attending our ‘1959 Hawaiian sales man- 
agers’ convention. We have built up a 
holiday fund in excess of $180,000 
through managers’ personal contributions 


and company bonuses for outstanding 
production, and the money is still pour- 
ing in. 

Variety is the spice of life: Remem- 
ber that the frequency of sales contests 
is not as important as that which you 
emphasize, and your manner of promo- 
tion. We have found it possible to have 
as many as eight or nine sales contests 
during a year, by emphasizing different 
phases of our business in these cam- 
paigns. Regional athens run their own 
sales contests from time to time, and 
sales managers have a hand in the actual 
construction of many of our programs. 

Recently, we have been achieving what 
we feel is great success with a special 
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Transacts business throughout the United States 


rendering a quality of service which wins for the 





MASSAGHUSETTS BONDING? INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


regional program. It is program de- 
signed and promoted by the regional 
manager and the sales managers under 
his supervision. The effect of this type 
of promotion, particularly when added to 
an international sales contest, has been 
amazing. A combination of regionally 
sponsored and internationally sponsored 
sales contests has, since the first of the 
year, resulted in the sale of over 435,000 
new policies through May 23, 1959. 


President Stone’s Observation 


The most important factor—You: In 
a recent issue of “Success Unlimited,” a 
magazine devoted to inspiration and self- 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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company ever increasing patronage and respect. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Peerless Casualty 
Accident only (Individual) .................- $10,332 2,660 25.7% 
Acident & Health (Individual) .............. 2,248 1,892 84.2 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 29,250 9,837 33.6 
epee mocioent GF Mhiealthy: vis. 06s cess sino 5a 75,110 33,198 44.2 
i © Re as he 146,522 33,865 23.1 
Liability other than auto (B.1.)............... 136,115 75,650 55.6 
CS BS gS Cp ana a 618,907 809,731 130.8 
OA OL ae Cig Ce eer 194,088 155,499 80.1 
Liability other than-auto (P.D.)................ 15,838 7,457 47.1 
NEEM EO Cis Lk hak ge wicthic sie a's b's 9 40.00 73,644 22,624 30.7 
NR area Leet ee pc ghea been. coh es 509,078 613,452 120.5 
RNR So aee C ee Oe Sa soa 10,280 3,962 38.5 
a eee ee eee errr 65,243 9,798 15.0 
COTS BTA SS See Seen eee 17 ae Sane 
NI SS men a Wises cighkoatnnnisG sk seen 69,678 29,474 42.3 
BURR see cA ckeahsiso ceased 53% $1,956,350 $1,809,099 92.5% 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Cos. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $10,039 $1,497 14.9% 
PAMETD DDIMLG MESA) a5 oss 8 5 oc 50'os os eases 43,177 47 336 109.6 
Bg OE Ck Oy ee ee 14,415 5,843 40.5 
Liability other than auto (P:D.). ............ 4,050 —322 REET 
rp Dice eee rea ar Pep 71,681 $54,354 75.8% 
Penna. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual Casualty 
Worasien’s MSOs: 655255 55 cesses sp acces se cas $40,106 $—12.086 nthe 
Liability other than auto (B.I.)~ ........... 1,800 —2,076 Pegs 
Ratti SROEY AIB1) Sis sce ssc ees ens ews 25,418 7,844 30.9 
Te UPL aie (2s Ey ee ga re Reger nar 8,513 4,279 50.3 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 478 11 20 
Wael Sede oe sb cde has ose $76,315 $—2,028 % 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
Laanility other than auto (5.1) .......6...... $392 . We eae 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 394 536 136.0 
SNARE ERE SS), een ka wake bas es oes 1,519 pees bei 
MRENDIONS. lac sors cae OE OSE ob ne hanes 122,088 78,108 64.0 
BIN cs Oc OSes a aches sacs nie eee $124,393 $78,644 63.2% 
Providence Washington 
Se eo ee eee $145,663 $51,728 35.5% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ 149,200 78,756 52.8 
PTS RIE A ERED: 6585 44G sos ecienw oursws 618,092 356,908 Si 
ee, BT gu ¢ oft tS a 171,314 119,936 70.0 
Laapiity other. than auto (P.D.) ........... 32,477 1,626 5.0 
UNA IIAU RE cles eo sat eM NS ei oes Bie 8,435 899 10.7 
MER Dore yt ae Aah sips etwas Cae ee AS he ahem 23,973 —5,110 oo, 
te ha Rc Oe s ae cpio 14,525 8,013 Db.2 
sa ANG BR EIE GS 5 saison dks eeneak eos 26,861 15,752 58.6 
SES COTE Sar Se na i lao a ea 6,504 1,250 19.2 
INNO 5 a is es oe oe 185,459 163,436 88.1 
OS OS ee ey Scan a $1,382,503 $793,194 57.4% 
Pearl-Monarch Group 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. $65,632 $52,927 80.6% 
PuNstty UE. MAR) ao cu sds sdeescses case 464,183 445,594 96.0 
Ng BS eae € ok Ly te ar: 125,083 145,979 116.7 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 1,751 225 12.8 
SR ees eteg Sheng oe BLS oS eed 13,291 10,234 77.0 
COS ETT, bay ECO.) rc a ee 17,980 7,249 40.3 
EIN rae one ee eth see ee 761 168 22.1 
SEE See fone ride te Se) cane eeagee 180,762 93,040 51.5 
RVR aise fice to hcaeredecs cee $869,443 $755,416 86.9% 
Phoenix of Hartford 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $425 Sid... ae 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 47 es ae te 
oo AEE EE ee ee oe ere ree 654,410 415,883 63.6 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 696,260 479,887 68.9 
TEMES UBB ED, 5s a's 05s wloc eters obend< 2,700,239 3,051,531 113.0 
Pe AONE AEA). g sicunac sass ecae hs cdieaed 746,594 556,899 74.6 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 1,409,546 1,202,714 85.3 
F; idelity Pu conG ah Gast hes Rene a ce bk we 2E 352 —4, ae 
RRR SS SORES ey Ree ee sey tit Ey a 62,623 1,180,236 1,884.7 
Ne Pesce aCe se ee a ade 77,396 42,255 54.6 
ge aS | i 157,836 72,064 45.7 
RMNUI EIEIO 05s so cS saan sianstewcesus elas 15,262 116 8 
SEMEN Soo chs 3 55 4 A 55S Kb owes 4 Sed.onauean 883,674 756,954 85.7 
WML Sie Sires oles taloe « osloau'veis $7,425,664 $7,753,730 104.4% 
Phoenix of London Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $115,532 $35,126 30.4% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 18,679 9,832 52.6 
Goon mcedent & Health ....:..6.05.....6<. 23,423 12,344 52.7 
INN RAMI ars os cup blecsin a clein 659,534 356,215 54.0 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ 845,709 274,698 32.5 
PEE MMT er ee ora eens 2,256,021 1,768,607 78.4 
oe TS SS TRRE (gt am eae car 683,346 511,872 74.9 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 83,042 27,166 32.7 
SEES ATS Er ER Cel ae en aE 10,227 —221 pa 
SNE SEGh SRM Sisco cw os <uissawisdiee sa 5 eecive 16,422 8,507 518 









































































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Ree ehh. Pee Se ea nea a's 61,663 30,500 49.5 
eat AMS ECR ie sks eek oe clea 111,880 48,012 42.9 
Boer and MraAChineEy 64.6 86.6 A oe oe oes 32,729 3,266 10.0 
PTRIDIE PMR Soh Parad § waste feb a ses Oss 3,189 116 3.6 
PURSiTA TeeraneE Ss Oc Sb etc SO ee Ge eo eea cease 266,421 98,700 37.0 
MMS oe ARAL Co ieee sean $5,187,817 $3,184,740 61.4% 
Public Service Mutual 
Grote Accident a Waeast oss sas ose see eis es $14,301 $10,134 70.9% 
SOARES OOD... so oiy ss pcos osie'ecs so cS00 2,380,962 1,623,400 v4 
Tjability. other than ante (BT) ............ 3,652,179 1,978,832 54.2 § 
Wlite Aanlity Abd.) 5... lassacessscae cesses 4,795,336 3,050,707 63.6 FF 
PUTO AGE AEND,) ceca Nice se sees se 1,370,897 890,051 6449 &B 
Liability ‘other than-auto (P.D.). ..... 0.3... 193,530 112,410 58.1 € 
oo US Sa apa rt mh a a 392,198 4,141 11 fz 
Health Disability Benehits. ....6.....0360000% 241,497 128,843 53.4 | 
EARS RA) ES ead Cae a OS, Se 57, 416 36,086 62.9 
<LI aaa Rie ee ea Seer Sr $13,098,316 $7,834,604 59.8% F | 
Reliance Insurance Co. 
Dvsimere ns SOMO! xac coca eeed cess dsetessu.s $54,782 $69,991 127.8% F 
Liability other than “9 (MGM eccsoteeasnas 47,034 32,064 68.2 
Ne I OEY oro b3 sees scwcds ccae es 206,488 190,706 92.4 Bi 
Auto Liability @p) De eee eee 64,531 68,779 106.6 ( 
Laabuity other than auto (P:D.)..: <5. 65.05. 7,652 1,360 17.8 I 
Me a hes eee eine ee atine erases ie) 1,939 Mare ae ) 
RSH UW ES Soran oe CRS Soa au aust ae Vones ben ets 44,611 —15,853 es a: 
ROR ee ae ce Re ace tuba nee see aawiees 3,363 2,063 61.3 | 
urclary MANO AMET |. oc js.cka casas sss Seas ss 2,298 1,713 74.5 
PAGIG ANE: Sacha sees dsc ease eusich oscdes 502 ue ahs 
PAIR WINER x oc aici bc Oe Gael oe saan Acne 259,080 239,995 92.6 4 
a ee ee, SOE $692,280 $590,818 85.3% Fy 
Reliance Marine ‘ , 
lability other than atito (B:1.)>......5.%.... $31 Bids 9) aie 
UL UT ODS GTC SUI Sa Sa Auger nae nD a nears Sear 1 Rees i 
RACERS ee 8 hos sii n stews oe 3,800 2,721 716 EF 
Reel OED Cee $3,832 $2,721 71.0% Pe 
. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Group 2 
Accident only Cindivadual) ........:..080s00. $6 » EE ....% EA 
Group Accident Gc diealth os. .3606..c5eea ee 9,634 4,188 43.5 
RVIGARIIERS KOOMID. 2 oo cs dea eieie-n os sedans 38,385 1,052 27 = 
fAability other than’ auto (B:1.) «........... 103,588 43,436 41.9 
kote CCl cits ae ¢ 63 1 ee a res 296,219 276,149 93.2 &§ 
NT roe 1-Es Ob eter, 6) Go Bs ae a Pa 86,835 52,330 60.3 
Liabinty other than auto (P.D))..........365. 18,091 —222 euee fn 
es es yoo) ken eth vuy hen 1,886 —375 — | 
ad ES IIS Ee ee Rios SRNR FD 7,023 2,859 40.7 Li 
ON Ne, SE en orem 18,397 7,959 43.3 BA 
BRMHMRN Ee Oe | crac ces agienn cova kau sn cece 332 Gate ene At 
PERRIS. cs oss s eee oo occ See eeapea lees 86,699 35,105 40.5 £§£ e 
Net PELE SARE $675,511 $425,687 63.0% ‘ 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group He 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $249,834 $123,981 49.6% 
Accident & Heath (Individual) ............. 50,209 19,660 39.2 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 282,355 210,945 74.7 
Group Accident & Tealth 2........ 000.0686 4,218,709 3,562,784 84.5 
RI CareaURINY OS MTIEDD. 9 ofa: <-s cinis wind nie wie 0:0 800siwis oe 5,353,628 2,786,529 52.0 FE Ho 
Liability other than auto (B1.) .............. 5,994,664 2,786,107 46.5 No 
Avie? DES Sige (55 eee See Pe eran rae 13,540,173 12,006,926 88.7 We 
ed Gy Pn (122: BS a a aaa 3,599,214 2,541,551 70.6 Lia 
isapiity other than auto (PAD.) .<........4, 701,90 180,431 25.7 Aut 
RIHUCERAY Wier he ee PU chia ts.ch MOSS 422,103 64,227 15.2 Aw 
RTRSY Rene ee erik cuits ee eas cae’ + se atvise te 322,179 92,881 28.8 FF Bu 
Prey ee nti hn, Sheehy See we Mt 543.294 273.872 50.4 
Baitang “Ald AONE 66.5209 sce eo eine 6 dose 1,237,624 650,190 52.5 
BSN E aT MO MGIINIOG, 5 oo score so 0105.05 Sjecciaw os 461 105 141,427 30.7 
Commercial “Miltipie Line ... .. 05.5. seie0. oie's 7,460 1,349 18.1 
FAIS = ose ance ok eee cao ee eoenwene 1,409,285 824,570 58.5 Gro 
ac ey $38,393,743 $26,267,430 68.4% o 
Safeco of America poo 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $10,005 $7.71 77.1% a 
“ego te | A eer rreren 962,509 652,364 678 fa 
Ri RAMEY SOTID idaase cs cecveuesseeas 294,473 186,886 63.5 Hn 
DO isdn So alk ees $1,266,987 $847,021 66.9% fom 
Saint Paul Companies bs 
Accident ‘only (individttal) .........000200.0. $126,135 $34,921 27.7% mn 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 2,109 er Be. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 52,717 21,118 40.1 
Group Accident & Health .............ec000. 68,885 31,395 45.6 
WURMOUIIETE SE ASUOIAD, 5s, ha kahps 054 Feitivae es 288,797 292,433 101.3 : 
Liability other than auto (B.L.)............. 571,082 277,157 48.5 ff Hon 
PANIES ATOM LSE) Gy acs Sob sie nate wa eso oe neiere 868,967 1,081,446 124.5 
PU Te AINE OPA) Sopa ne <s'ov0% cere eee 242,797 192,356 79.2 
fAapuity other that auto (PD!) .....0.....55 72,521 21,101 29.1 
WERE heen Gages cet cha tee aoe ake eka pean 34,451 5,886 17.1 Pt 
RI hres e ye nie cate a ese piss « Sta ele 372,443 36,722 99 Liab 
CIES ESSE & Sea ep RDS Ai se ee A, Cee oiea a 37,258 18,638 50.0 Aute 
SRNR ON Ay SaRTATD ETE es 55 Sian oi bss 03:0 He'da a5 2s 72,059 27,688 38.4 Aute 
Rea RE hose kas se Kod dss oo ea sweets 62,141 : 31,543 50.8 Liabi 
SAMIRUAIE TE: Sosy Gandia ae oe Ud eka s owe ee eas 531,290 270, 615 50.9 
Withee cece ste eke eeaeas $3,403,652 $2,343,019 68.8% 
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Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Sea Insurance Co. Statewide Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
meident only (individual) ....2..........08. ee _ $53 mle -Laabilsty other than aute (Bul)! <6 fe nciso's 0e $29,448 $6,865 23.3% 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 6,691 5,939 88.8% Auto Liability (B.1.) ............. eee eee eee 526,636 190,239 36.1 
a | es ee 1,952,643 1,433,988 73.4 SR AMMO UE RIS aires Sv avnc acceccsounds 164,028 86.781 52.9 
Sy PARDEE CRUE) S05. ties canis s ss close ovens 445,371 348,656 78.3 Liability other than auto (P.D.).. 60. 6....80 1,891 135 7.1 
| Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 9,042 400 44 
’ a rhers a se NN OR ia NLA ate ee ee 664 1,968 296.4 GEA alone dreehdders sae $722,003 $284,019 39.3% 
4 Wc\ 1 | DEN eet Se $2,414,411 $1,791,004 74.2% Stuyvesant 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ $1,300 $8,725 671.2% 
Seaboard Surety Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 204 900 441.2 
MER EHONN Ss, GOBIOS «o-oo. cs earcanns oo eee ees wee oe $—13,000 ita se he - - 
B Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 537,311 121,200 22.6 BO alta sctnceneten eieaent cudcals $1,504 $9,625 640.0% 
0 ONES Cir 2.0 6) paneer ee ee 210 dds fom 
Auto aged — Pease (p Db) pea arag sacle sate ‘i “ee —225 wees Sun Insurance Group 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ...........- ves ---» Accident only (Individual) ................0. $63,014 $53,046 84.2% 
Fidelity ....0-.seesseeeee cess ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 218,824 105,052 480 Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 108,135 50,481 46.7 
CS A eee 1,468,637 25,120 2.2 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 8,518 4,164 48.9 
Burglary and Theft ...............sseeeeeees 24,270 12,331 50.8 pbc age CORBD Os ae etwas ao eles asec 442,057 182,305 41.2 
= >. Liability other than auto (B.1.)............4. 485,726 160,476 33.0 
Total..............e sees ee eeeee $1,959,100 $250,478 128% Auto Liability (BI) ...........cccceeeeeee 1,564,801 1,277,871 81.7 
Ataeesaniter -Cr Ohi cs cckcslesies boades ss cues 409,643 270,547 66.0 
Scottish Union Group sce other than auto €F Dy) so. dsc cccsce pee ae ry 
lability other than auto° (Bil) ............ $846 $—949 onc eve tS a ccc 2, , 44. 
ee 20 Maes! a a PIROE GS och sk les aed LEME Co CR CER Os bade mS 30,723 300 10 
BURR ee ee 747 352 471 aaa. cin we SEY Ole Cae tedede-s owas 70,199 35,415 50.4 
wet Agee ok ee eee 508 500 a malate aed Thelt ..2......<..c000....... 231,228 129,181 55.9 
EN irs iia gay cutee scabs sevcnx’s 88,714 54,189 61.1 Multiple Line ......... 0... see cess ee eee ees 3,612 36 1.0 
: PRAITORTUITIONE a aw ce Ree ootao ee awe eee ee tae sae as 109,939 60,711 55.2 
ob cle. era tenes ra ecg Ss. Ni ole lerere 5 5 2 59.2 
Total $90,835 $53,79 stad Biya |) SRG Pay ead eee $3,601,570 $2,264,009 62.9% 
: Security-Connecticut Group ; 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. $118 oy i  —— ' * 
Ms Cine ee ee. ci vs neces 56,697 56,826 100.2 Luability other than auto (BR). 0.0. ..6.... ae ae er 75, To 
Liability other - oe Cd Seem 80,298 3,432 43 EOC ONWHEES Goecuea ea dar kx ark s ie ae een sc 377 26 6.9 
SME AICS. (CESAE.). oso othe 009 ap face edie o's oes 459,848 392,522 85.4 7 
AA APTI Yas cevesc cass casices 128,860 100,578 78.1 Total. .....0seeeeeeeee essere. $377 $41 10.9% 
tiapility other than auto (P.D.) ............ 9,413 9,310 98.9 ; 
BE eae Sire c Oss aces io Mic SIEM ar oi o-ae's «00 2,487 —55 sect Standard Fire 
ie WR Se INNS creeds UOT Is oe «eek ae eo “— sey other thats ante. Chul.) occcscc coke $15,849 $6,540 41.3% 
MN wis aGsieie pie icielvisis\s ¢ ssl bait Gibidicis a'eisid  és'e vee ; A, - Ree or eid sara tee VRC OSTA ie etude oracdies 86 Bee: “aba 
eeeety - MEG NES, cM Ee Os bao bes oe Ba —— ri Buretary ane CNet 3054 cde cc's cvcs ech obec 24,011 9,053 7 
MMe ENTE csc g.cte5e 3 Les AR Cee ara a wish vd Seaeiata ; i PRG Rosas eras, fia baleck i eaio were 5 \ 
TN ga RRO ns Ra 204,963 82,193 ao est : . 
PRONE eS ceria bie Oees Gine ksieinete $41,510 $15,600 37.6% 
Bc | eee 1 a $1,010,116 $806,150 79.8% 
: Standard Accident Group 
Security Mutual Casualty ; Accident only (Individual ...............0.. $49,933 $4,062 8.1% 
meeep Accident & Healttimt. co 02.......... $168,404 $159,633 94.8% PROREIE CEMCUSUTUNIADR ie cig sco abe ek cate vicin sds te 10,729 924 8.6 
| Workmen’s Comp. ......<.-ee0ceseseeeseesecs 113,527 99,536 87.7 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 423 woes eses 
amd Yi ri gp ig) ee Bo as = abe oe ie RROCGIEEN << Ca wt Siletacccacs Peet a a 
MLEAIEHEN SCESSLG) cs cveleteeiealecie's-c » sce ces sc ; SZ: 12 MEMINGTN S CONID: oo. <eg-calcviaceceoescss00ceee : 5 . 
7 Auto Liability "el Eg) OD) Ao ee 25,399 12,126 47.7 Liability other pc) Bro C4 9) 2) 1,050,293 441,394 42.0 
Dumolity other than auto.(P:D.) ............ 27 100,000 370,370.4 Pieter TNC CEE. croc ccna clieies.oan aeceslos 3,216,248 2,690,242 83.6 
| Re enaeer baer 9 eae Le PASEO ATARI CECE oo ccccc asec etter eucsaus 917,926 690,012 75.2 
Boose fe STS ss eis 5s NE ino viele vedec — ons eee Liability: other than auto (P.D:) ......... 06 137,976 77,151 55.9 
feeeaLY ANG: Pdelt -... <.catettes oy ok oo. cose ces 55 35 63.6 URED actos vols ote eee eae aes ois. cales 126,762 12,813 10.1 
EUR iol s coisas a SO Co hive web ee 4,598 1,151 25.0 RERUN See aend oe Gene a kee Ee os we nachos 519,190 233,665 45.0 
EG SS ote eet TRY ee ak a a 98,609 39,398 40.0 
DOtAls®,, aROe nee < oo nie- a 0% $428,945 $474,799 ViG7%~-Buvelary. and Phete ook ie bc cde ee dee 190,925 80,283 42.0 
pam [gh fede SR Rigs se toe Fer er te 921 Oss tees 
Security Mutual RNRECUHONS tk. inS otc a te eck enneu:sinele «c's 232,828 97,823 42.0 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .. $1,953 $560 28.7% = 
Non-Canc, Accident & Health «.....-......) 2,804,079 1,395,090 49.8 RMD ose neha hacth nn 06 < SIAR 215 = $4,673,582 62.3% 
Beemattety es COMP). 2s eimai ses scien css 5,832,882 2,632,387 45.1 
Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 513,807 345,931 67.3 State Insurance Fund of New York 
gS 8 eS ae 165,150 94,934 57.5 Whierlemeen's “Cot osc ie i eke ec ea cee 53,285,522 $39,901,769 74.9% 
Ps ange Nog TU iss os 0.036 6 osc wer 95,313 37:1 Ji 7 ep Weg 3,391,006 2,185,042 64.1 
urglary an SEL: ns Ce eas sso ce wn 25 1,085 19.4 
ee wane ree a 20 5 2) re 9 oe Os a a 56,676,528 $42,086,811 74.3% 
LAD Hs: s MRR oes av bcc soe 580, 905,300 1% 
Switzerland General 
Springfield Insurance Cos. ee apr ye $79 ees 2% 
ep Accident & Health ................... pooper 35735 6.5% FRCHHOC HCE Se oo occ c ee eres ek ese vs 30,983 9,843 31.8% 
BMG 1S COTID Scores SERIE: © oo a eek ee 4: 256,068 1.0 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ 417,977 132,380 31.7 Wake akrl cucuegee. «oss $31,062 $9,843 31.7% 
Auto Rammmnty CEE) s.cdaree cts. 6.02.55. 1,279,268 938,330 73.3 
Be abiity — ees: Seca es 253,719 65.4 Tokio Fire & Marine 
id lity other than auto (P.D.) ............ oa 9,293 20.9 Liability other than auto (B.I.).............. 24 . ee Ke 
BNE Ne cco 55 ac bes Ses ooieses 3 ore 69,779 7,477 10.7 Burglary and Theft 21 
Gen EE) eI ee 5) tS). a ae te pager 37.4 Multiple ) “"Qigneaee ee eme Di 1 ey : 
—ARIRERSRORISR. 7) ER 3 3 vt Se cE le ll ek tee aa 
Burglary IR pies Eee tee 106,349 45,209 42.5 Total $46 $ % 
SE TRIIE | sch bg Sstip ds x4 ORES dis dekae 3,678 3,930 106.9 ae aetausr ee ats o 
AEG a oan cic oe acs ais Sioicaeia arses ss ancarenre 401,106 161,647 40.3 T tati 
ransportation 
00 | Re Gale eS a $3,300,486 $1,922,850 58.3% Accident. only. (Individual). -2. 5.0... 660.06 56 $2,247 $—104 oftid 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 60,726 27,899 45.9 
F Standard Fire of New Jersey pe & nag Expense (Individual) .... pd 48,919 88.1 
OMeowners ......... A ete, pol re 2. cqc z Griemied 4) Cemnie eco e cies v's cacceccce 246,973 161,101 65.2 
42 2 wii Liability other than auto (BL) s...0000.0. 103,375 1186061147 
Ne OY a oe eee 4 8: 14.C1¢C c Auto Liability RRO Mesi, Wea asa sok wd wraig ere ,103 24,166 36.0 
ae ae ENS 66.5% Auto Liability (BD) ono ose 23.434 11.823 50.5 
State F Matual A: Aability other than auto | ROR ere 568 ,191 69.9 
Liability ‘hei thas wa BL) sce cieuies $23,268 $22,823 Bie Getedlaeae ow 1343 a3 168 
Metiability (BL). 0... 6.00. cecsececs eee spree? GEE... WER.’ teas eee "005 150 
ite, Liability SNAG Se genres 2'154'236 1,036,576 48.1 CRC OMMEL ES 6 sow coe aiaa eRe cbc ckceacte 5 h 16.6 
lability other than auto (P.D.)............. 7,756 2,535 32.7 dite eee ee $566,884 $396,716 70.0% 
SE Ota GS Neca WM EAB x bon eicsee bace $6,725,873 $6,974,663 103.7% (Continued on Page 46) 
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DEFALCATION 


Fact and Hazard of Business Life 


By RicHarp T. Woop 
Manager, Fidelity Department, American Surety Co. 


During the past ten years, stealing 
has been reported more thoroughly than 
ever before. The public pr has daily 
accounts of employe dishonesty and 
occasionally runs _ syndicated articles. 
Similar articles appear in business, bank- 
ing, accounting, news and popular mag- 
azines. Every few months some feature 
writer makes a special study of the sub- 
ject and his product is published under 
such titles as: “Amateurs In The World 
of Crime”; “Boss _ Bilkers-On-the-Job 
Thieving Rises; Embezzlers Grab Both 
Cash and Goods”; “ 5 
erage rainst Dishonesty 
falcatic is—A Blight on the Credit Union 
Movement”; “Embezzlers, The Trusted 
Thieves” ; “How Weak Accounting Sys- 
tems Encourage Employe Embezzle- 
ments”; “Industrial Thief Can Send 
Firm to Bankruptcy”; “Losses Books 
Don’t Show.” 

Sizable Losses 
to light 
recent 
credit 


Large defalcation losses come 
with considerable frequency. A 
loss of $2,000,000 caused by a 
eunion manager is believed to be the tops 
for that class of institution. Losses of 
$2,142,900 due to a savings and loan 
president and of 919,000 due to a 

and loan s ary-treasurer, 

not the largest in history, are 

believed to run second and third in size 

for their class. One has to go back to 

the depression to find losses comparable 
to a bank cashier loss of $3,714,710. 

Insurance companies have had losses 
of $3,000,000 due to a president and 
$3,581,426 due to a secretary-treasurer. 
Eleven employes stealing uniform cloth 
from a Quartermaster Depot caused a 
loss of $2,800,000. The trustee of a fra- 
ternal home foundation defaulted in the 
sum of $350,000; a church treasurer in 
the amount of $100,000. In commercial 
lines, an office manager and bookkeeper 
of a men’s clothing store stole $389,922; 
the clerk of a manufacturing company 
$375,000 and two employes of a salvage 
company took $200,000 worth of scrap 
metal. Losses of $100,000 and up occur 
with some frequency. 

Defalcations Studied 
wide publicity given 
inly stimulated to 


J a result of 
dictalestions and cer 
some extent by the size of those reported, 
the subject is rece 1g constant study. 
It is only natural for an insured to try 
to ) avoid losses of this character. Much 

. EE ee ec 
--Fernitz on Sales Contests 
(Continued from Page 41) 

improvement, W. Clement Stone, pr 
dent of our four companies, st ated, “You 
must determine what you want! You 
know your business better than any 
outsider; therefore, you should, because 
of your objectives, knowledge of your 
business and sales personnel, give your 
personal touch to the entire program in 
order to obtain maximum results. 

“Because your sales are contingent 
upon knowledge of your product or serv- 
ice, knowledge of specific successful sales 
techniques, and inspiration to motivation, 
you should design your program to teach 
the theory as well as its practical field 
application in addition to your present 
training program. 

“And, you should endeavor to motivate 
everyone connected with sales in your 
organization — including yourself. You 
will then have permanent beneficial ef- 
fects rather than only immediate or ques- 
tionable benefits. 

“You are the most important factor 
in the success of a sales campaign. Your 
planning, personal leadership, action, fol- 
low-through, and thinking are the com- 
ponents which spell success.” 


is written and spoken about the respon- 
sibilities of directors and of management. 
Recently there came to my desk a 38- 


Some jobs call for a specialist 


accounting procedures 
internal control which 
an insured bank had secured from its 
certified public accountants. Other in- 
sureds have had company meetings look- 
ing to improving methods of preventing 
fidelity losses. 

Aside from the insured’s own study, 
trade associations groups, law enforce 
ment agencies, supervisory officials, ac- 
counting organizations, organizations of 
comptrollers, auditors and comptrollers, 
internal auditors and insurance under- 
writers have all concentrated on the 
subject. In particular, the FDIC and the 
New York State Society of Certified 


page review of 
and systems of 
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= 
Public Accountants have made exhaustiy, 
studies of employe dishonesty. 

The National Association of Bap! 
Auditors and Comptrollers in the June 
1959 issue of “Auditgram” describes the 
working of its “War on Bank Fraud” x 
Bere 

They aid the bankers in the area to x 
Pm to work out the solutions to comme! 
a ee 2 

They create rapport among the bankers 
the area, 

3. They give an extra measure of protecti 
to the banks in the area by creating an aware 
ness of the necessity for internal controls, 

4. They provide the know-how to _ instity 
a comprehensive program of internal control, 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Clock repairing requires special skills and tools. It’s no 


iob for amateurs. Bonding problems, likewise, can best be 


solved by bonding specialists, such as the men who staff the 


50 field offices of this 69-year-old surety company. 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Bonding and Insurance 





Baltimore, Maryland 
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e exhausting Agents Distracted 


© pal By Internal Problems 
in the June 


escribes thi: SAYS REDDING IN BILOXI TALK 
k Fraud” ag —_ 
. a Aetna Casualty Official Directs Attention 
Many Favorable Factors on 


1e area to gui to i : 
Business Horizon 


ns to commos 
















the bankers 


Amos E. Redding, secretary of the 
} Aetna Casualty & Surety, speaking at 
the 6lst annual meeting of the Mississippi 


_ of protection 
ing an awar 
controls. 


‘foal conteaels Association of Insurance Agents at 
50) | Biloxi, June 11-13, cautioned agents 


against becoming too preoccupied with 


AMOS E. REDDING 


internal matters while overlooking new 
and broader opportunities for serving 
the insuring public. 

“There is today one most important 
and conspicuous need standing out above 
all others, that is a new dimension to 
the viewpoint of many agents,” Mr. 
Redding said. “Too many have been car- 
fied away with internal problems exist- 
ing in our business.” 

Among the factors which are distract- 
ing the attention of agents, Mr. Redding 
said, were the competitive practices of 
imsuring organizations operating outside 
the agency system, commission adjust- 
ments, and difficulties in placing certain 
types of business, particularly in the 
automobile lines. 

“While these conditions are important 
and cannot be overlooked, there are 
Many other exceedingly favorable factors 
that appear to be almost entirely over- 
looked,” Mr. Redding stated. 


Sees General Economy Healthy 


“The general economy is in a healthy 
Condition. Consumer purchasing in line 
iter line is setting new records. The 
Seneral public is earning and spending 
Money at an accelerated pace, and there 
ate and will continue to be ever greater 
needs for insurance. 

All of these developments are de- 
' signed to give the insurance salesman 
» creased opportunities, but the full po- 
| tential of many of these opportunities 
has not been recognized in the con- 
» ttmporary market,” Mr. Redding said. 
» As an example, Mr. Redding cited the 
| blanket crime policy, a broad cover with 
) positive sales appeal, which still is await- 

ing proper development. Another is the 
5 all-risk commercial property policy. A 
third is the salary budget plan for acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 

Even in the automobile field, Mr. 
Redding said, there is renewed hope for 
teasonable development of business, with 
the experimental approach being tried in 
Glifornia through the introduction of 
the National Bureau’s safe driver insur- 
ance plan, 

By offering substantial reductions to 
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land 









operators with clear driving records, the 
plan appears “to afford a workable solu- 
tion to a disturbing problem,” in Mr. 
Redding’s opinion, despite the contro- 
versy which has accompanied the plan’s 
introduction. 

Mr. Redding called for an acceleration 
of sales effort all along the line and 
urged established agencies to consider 
supplementing their staffs with properly- 
trained young men who could make a 
marked contribution to the growth of 
their agency’s business. 





__ The world is waiting to pay your price 
if you can but deliver what it needs. 
—Angelo Patri 


Open House for Insureds 


A. G. Wynne Field, A.I.1.C., editor of 
General’s Review, published monthly by 
General Accident’s Canadian office, poses 
the following interesting question: 

“Wonder why I never hear of an 
open house for policyholders? Come to 
think of it, we are always discussing the 
lack of insurance education among the 
public. It seems to me that the first 
agency which hires a hall and conducts 
a forum or seminar for personal insureds 
will make a big impression on its local 
public. Things to discuss: 


“Insurance rudiments; insurance to 


value; how to prevent fires and accidents; 
why rates go up and down; common law 
and liability insurance; why have an 
insurance agent—to name a few. 

“This experiment might cost a bit, 
especially if you served coffee and cake, 
but think of the over-all benefits in in- 
creased understanding and probable new 
business.” 





Fatigue is governed more by a man’s 
outlook than his output. When you are 
on proper terms with‘your job the more 
you put into it the less it takes out of 
you. Work is hardest on those who do 
not get down to it. 

—Exchange 








MERITmatic 


Auto Insurance 










| Saves you Time and 


-You eliminate typing on policy and renewals 
You eliminate accounts current 





. Yeu oienlanté entin 





une tating statements 








“Come into MERITmatic,” says Mr. Za... 


If you can keep your best auto accounts by writ- 
ing competitively priced quality protection with 
a ball-point pen and delivering on the spot... . 
If you own all expirations, get new 
and renewal commissions monthly and 
have all record keeping done for you.... 
If the company bills your clients .. . 
if the policy is automatically renewable 


and payable semi-annually... . . 


That’s MERITmatic, the key to Zurich- 


“The 





ZURICH : AMERICAN 














increased income’s fine!” 


American’s increased income plan. All part of 
Insuremanship* of course. 
For the inside story, a note to our nearest office! 


MERIT matic not yet available in all states. Details on request. 


AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
affiliates » ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Head office * 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
Buffalo, Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Greensboro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, 
Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
©1959 Zurich-American Insurance Companies *™M 


Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, 
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# oped many accounts of sizeable volume,” 
gays 


“Ding” Mason. He adds: “Al- 
though I mixed cold canvassing of per- 
sonal and commercial lines, I found the 


/Jatter completely unproductive. My ex- 


perience convinced me that commercial 


accounts come from a contact within 
the company.” 
John Puts Emphasis on Surveys 


Having started his career in ithe survey 
department of Aetna’s Philadelphia of- 
fice, John Mason has always been strong 
for “survey” selling both in personal and 
commercial lines. 

“Ours is not a unique agency,” he told 
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| Believer in Advertising 





The name of Bean, Mason & Eyer is 
well known in Doylestown and Lans- 
dale because of the agency’s steady 
advertising. A continuous program of 
newspaper ads, many of them featuring 
Aetna’s P.S. (Personal Service) attracts 
attention and draws business. Match 
covers have been distributed by the 
thousands. The agency also gives out 
fountain pens, and encloses blotters and 
circulars with every piece of mail sent 
out. The partners have done some spot 
radio advertising but it is so expensive 
that ‘they don’t make a _ consistent 
practice of it. 








The Eastern Underwriter. “We merely 
try each day to put into effect good old 
fashioned sales practices along with effi- 
‘cient office management procedures. 
With three :partners selling and four 
ofice employes putting our efforts on 
the books, we have been able to grow 
steadily year after year. Nothing spec- 
tacular or flashy, but a sound flourishing 
stock company agency, surrounded by 
mutual and direct writing competition. 

“Not everyone in Doylestown or 
Lansdale is a price buyer or interested 
1 Many people are sin- 
cerely anxious to have the right type 
of coverage and are willing to pay a 
little extra to secure it. That is the 
person who interests us. Why should 
we waste our time on the prospect who 
is interested in premium instead of in- 
surance and personal service? Let him 
go to the mutual agent or the direct 
writer. We can’t sell them all but we 
try to sell the good ones! 

“Being exclusively in the insurance 
business—and proud of the fact—we tell 
everybody we render the type of insur- 
ance service and protection they should 
secure for their premium dollar. When 
conditions warrant, a complete analysis 
ismade of their insurance needs by use 
ot our time tested and proven analysis 
service. The customers like it and prove 
it by purchasing more insurance. We 
love it by securing more commissions! 


Features Account Selling 


“We feature account selling. In other 
words, we attempt to get all of the cus- 
tomer’s insurance rather than an _ oc- 
casional order. This permits us to spend 
more time with the account, reduces 
ofice overhead, and builds a sense of 
loyalty between the customer and the 
wency. A case at point comes to mind 
ot one man I solicited for a $5 gun 
floater policy. My first call was unsuc- 
















cessful but several months later I 
larned he had bought another gun. So 
lcalled back, This time I secured the 
order. Upon its delivery, he brought 


28) the subject of accident insuranice 
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wth a resultant order of $68. Three 
months later he gave me a check for 
$1500! He cancelled all his mutual fire 
‘surance and placed the business with 
‘s. Our agency now handles the entire 
40coun t 


“Another interesting story concerns a 
mn who was selling dog food from 
the back of a beat-up truck some years 
‘80. When he sold me some meat for 
my dog, I talked to him about his in- 
‘trance. We ended up by insuring his 





Twin Brothers, John and “Ding” Mason 


(Continued from Page 7) 


truck. Time went on and this business 
prospered and eventually became one of 
our largest accounts. 

“These two stories illustrate the point 
that you should never overlook the small 
account. You never know when it will 
really pay off in large premiums.” 

John ‘Mason maintains ‘that any fire 
and casualty agency would be wise to 
open a life insurance department. His 
agency did so back in 1953 and it has 
proved to be a money-making move. 
“Partnership and group lilfe, group acci- 
dent and thealth, and hospitalization are 
being \bought by your customers. Make 
it possible to buy from you by having 
this facility available. Commissions are 
high and overhead is low! An unbeatable 
combination,” Mr. Mason emphasizes. 

In summing up the success of Bean, 
Mason & Eyer, in spite of all types of 
competition both from within the in- 
surance business, the automobile and 
appliance dealer, etc. Mr. Mason says: 
“We feel our success can be duplicated 
by ‘anyone who loves this great business 
of ‘ours, who devotes his business day to 
it and this nights to civic activities!” 

Civic Activities 

Speaking of civic activities, the three 
partners in Bean, Mason & Eyer are 
all community minded. H. Richard Eyer 
was voted several years ago the out- 
standing young business man of Lans- 
dale by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is currently a member of the 
Lansdale Borough ‘Council while John 
Mason heads the Doylestown Borough 
Council. In addition he served as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees in the 
local Presbyterian Church for two years 
and on the ‘board for four years. The 
third partner, J. Donald Bean, was also 
a member of the Doylestown Council sev- 
eral years ago but had to retire when 
he moved into the township. 

All three partners have been active 
in all kinds of fund drives and ‘have 
served as chairman of many. They be- 
lieve this is the type of community 
service most appreciated by the towns- 
people. As Mr. Mason expresses it, “Our 
two towns have been good to us so we 
try to repay a little bit by being civic 
minded.” 

Community Interests of “Ding” Mason 

“Ding” Mason, unlike his brother, 
conducts a one-man operation in Wor- 
cester. Like this brother, he gives gen- 
erously of ‘his time to outside activities. 
He is active in a large Congregational 
church and serves on the board of di- 
rectors of the Greendale Kiwanis Club. 
Also, he is now going through the chairs 
of a local Masonic Lodge. 

However, he has made a point not 


to use these community interests for 
active solicitation, feeling that these are 
things he wants to do for the community 
which is helping to provide a living for 
him and his family. 


His Thoughts on Competition 


As for competition of direct writers 
and specialty companies, “Ding” Mason 
says: “This is a win and lose proposi- 
tion. From time to time I am able to 
pick up assureds who have found the 
services of the local, independent insur- 
ance agent were more important ‘than 
the dollars saved. And, of course, I lose 
one once in a while too. Generally I 
find if I can get to the individual in time 
to review the advantages of doing busi- 
ness with a full time insurance agency 
who has their interests at heant, in many 
instances, I can save the business.” 

Speaking of account selling, Mr. 
Mason points out: “Every successful 
agency can recall stories of little premi- 
ums growing to big ones. My own feel- 
ing is that the day-to-day selling, serv- 
icing and developing of accounts is the 
important thing. However, as the re- 
sult of strictly doorbell ringing, I sold 
a life case, went from there to insurance 
on the man’s home and car and then 
when he bought a sizeable business I 
took over and developed that account. 
Incidentally, it was taken from a direct 
writer !” 

Because of a streamlined office pro- 
cedure which he got from his brother 
(whose office operation is particularly 
efficient) and because of the introduction 
of package policies, office details in 
“Ding” Mason’s agency are kept to the 
minimum. He thas one girl who has been 
with him four years. “Her capability and 
cheerfulness are definite advantages to 
the agency,” he says. 

In conclusion Mr. Mason told The 
Eastern Underwriter: “Wihatever suc- 
cess this agency thas enjoyed has been 
the result of nothing spectacular, but 
rather a steady movement forward. I 
have sought a quality type of business, 
giving in turn a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, prompt and personal service, and 
representing companies of whom I can 
be proud.” 


Paul Berry of Oklahoma 


(Continued from Page 24) 





time has arrived for the stock companies 
to make this change? 

“Possibly more meetings such as North 
America had at Disneyland would solve 
our problems. The top executives need 
to sit down and meet with the top pro- 
ducers (agencies) of their companies .. . 
including representatives of the thou- 
sands of one and two man agencies. We 
are the boys who are really feeling the 
attack of the direct writers.” 
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The Insurance Man 


He stood at the Pearly Gate, 
His face was worn and old, 
He meekly asked the man of fate 
Admission to the fold. 
“What have you done?” 
St. Peter asked, 
“To seek admission here?” 
“T was a local agent down on earth 
For many a weary year,” 
The gate swung sharply open, 
then 
As old Peter punched a bell, 
“Come in” he said, “and take a harp 
You’ve had vour share of hell” 
—From “The Westerner’ published 
by Western Casualty & Surety. 
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AMER. CASUALTY AGENTS MET 





At Kansas City for Introduction of New 
Coverages in A. & H. Casualty- 
Property Lines 

A three-week school for American 
Casualty’s agents from the Mid-west and 
West recently was concluded at the 
Bellerive Hotel in Kansas City, Mo. 

The three-week session was a repeat 
of schools ACCO held earlier in Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Ga., and at the American 
Casualty home office in Reading, Pa., 
for the purpose of introducing its agents 
to the latest coverages offered by the 
company. 

Thirty-five agents participated in the 


classes, covering A. & H, Betis and 
property lines. 

The first session, in A. & H., was under 
the direction of Robert P. Mooney, 
\. & H. production manager, and George 
Dracha, superintendent of the special 
risks division, both of ACCO’s home 
office; and Thomas F. St. Denis, regional 
aviation and travel group manager in 
ACCO’s Atlanta branch. 

The casualty class was under the 
supervision of Frederick Ermentrout, an 
assistant secretary, and Benjamin Moody, 
supervising underwriter, both of ACCO’s 
home office staff. 

Property classes were directed by Ed- 
ward Brumfield, ACCO special agent, and 
Leonard F owler, CPICU, supervising 
underwriter, from the home office. 





New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Company 


Union Insurance Society of Canton 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.)......... 
Glass 
ALY UNG WOIE. «5 hss 6.605050 ds sicew'ee 
Homeowners 


MORI ei es ek aia tae Gutns wie tela ene 


Shamrock Casualty 


OMTUr CS FOS ae CSE SAS eee a 
QUE Be (ee | eg eee ae 


SIAN eee Rete cabs anwantens 


Zurich-American Insurance Companies 


Accident Only (Individual)............... 
Accident & Health (Individual)........... 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 


Group Accident & Health................. 
Oe OOS EO EE 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 
PASNCED UERISIANED, AES. 0) 65 aco cies dose bees 
Auto Liability (P. 
Liability Other Than Auto C28. eee 
Fidelity 
Glass 
Burglary < 
Boiler and Machinery 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 











Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
oe $540 ewise 
ae 61 Soe e apis 
teas 763 S71 48.6 
eg 1,827 2,529 138.4 
bush $3,191 2,900 90.9% 
‘ $1,224,955 $923,705 75.4% 
says 244,134 155,030 63.5 
ee $1,469,089 $1,078,735 73.49% 
o $5,298 $587 11.1% 
ek 3,455 —27 ae 
6,173 6,127 99.3 
ee 4,385,605 2,742,607 62.5 
533 2,164,747 1,637,777 75.7 
ee 2,452,498 613,674 25.0 
ee 4,350,030 2,846,146 65.4 
i 1,352,506 561,544 41.5 
ae 306,658 324,854 105.9 
te 201,521 145,382 72.1 
Pree 101,849 55,017 54.0 
Sibi 332,709 170,109 51.1 
ae 154,445 30,524 19.8 
are 105 ee Fe 
69,322 36,782 53.1 
ae $15,886,921 $9,171,103 57.7% 
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Country-Wide Experience 1954-1958 


Of Five Reinsurance Companies} 


Company 


American Re-Insurance 


(Combined Fire and Casualty Reinsurance Operations for 1957) 


Employers Reinsurance Corp. 


General Reinsurance Corp. 


(Combined Fire and Casualty Reinsurance Operations for 1957) 


North American Reinsurance Corp. 


Unity Fire & General................ 


(Includes fire reinsurance; commenced casualty-surety reinsurance in 1954) 


W. Clement Stone Offers 7-Point 
Formula For Success In Selling 





How a salesman can hae: twice as 
much as he had planned in the last half 
of 1959 is set forth in an untisi12 sales 





SUCCE 


magazine 


formula in the June issue of ‘ 
UNLIMITED” the monthly 
for self improvement. 


The special formula for doubling, an 


individual’s sales volume was d*> ised 
by a man who is an expert in the art 
of selling—W. Clement Stone, nresident 
of four insurance companies; the Com- 


bined Insurance of America, Chicago; 
Combined American of Dallas: Hearth- 
stone of Massatchuetts, and First Na- 
tional Casualty of ‘Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“There was never a period when it 
Was easier to sell than right now,” ex- 


plains Mr. Stone. “Everything is in your 
favor. One way to achieve a record is 
to sell twice as much in the half year 
from July 1 to December 31. Here’s 
how: 


Have a Specific Goal 

1. “Write down your objective. 
uchieve success you must know 
specific goal you wish to reach. 
2. “Keep your distant objective before 
you daily. - sales, this can be accom- 
pli shed easily by listing oath day’s pro- 
gress to see how far you have traveled 


To 


the 


toward your goal in a given space of 
time. 
3. “Engage in study, thinking and 


planning time each day. Earl Nighting- 
gale whose record, ‘The Strangest 
Secret in the World,’ is selling over 3,000 
a week, discovered a secret on which all 
philosophers of all time ‘have ag 
‘You are what you think about’. 

4. “Let the world know! The more you 
repeat your objectives to yourself and 
others, the more your subconscious mind 
will be influenced to accept the sugges- 
tion and increase your desire. 

5. “Action! In your planning time, you 
will undoubtedly determine how to get 
the most out of each working hour by 
eliminating all activities which are not 
conducive to sales. 

6. “Lead a weil balanced life. 





Get lots 





Specialization may be the direct road 
to success but those who travel by it 
are all the better for an occasional 
diversion. A one-track mind rarely has 
anything worthwhile to offer in the way 
of “nous.” 

—Exchange 


Earned Losses Los; 
Year Premiums Incurred Ratio} 
1954 $17,211,579 $ 8,579,892 49 84 
1955 17,198,033 9,114,565 53.0 
1956 30,509,139 15,416,133 50.5 
1957 34,169,166 17,755,637 52.0 
1958 37,808,263 18,886,960 50.0 
1954 $17,273,920 $ 7,616,552 44.19, 
1955 18,798,492 6,940,290 36.9 
1956 21,999,560 9,722,009 442 
1957 25,766,008 11,141,918 43.2 
1958 30,924,092 14,396,000 46.6 
1954 $21,852,785 $ 8,783,815 40,24 
1955 24,464,467 11,334,929 46.3 
1956 41,863,488 21,119,580 504 
1957 44,928,145 23,594,480 52.5 
1958 45,931,805 21,746,696 413 
1954 $24,649,547 $11,304,277 45.9% 
1955 25,099,157 11,527,190 45.9 
1956 27,002,893 14,311,314 53.0 
1957 30,344,103 17,344,094 57.2 
1958 34,489,084 19,375,776 56.2 
1954 $2,018,672 $ 1,116,298 55.3% 
1955 1,910,560 830,883 435 
1956 2,252,620 1,211,009 53.7 
1957 2,990,163 1,891,872 63.3 
1958 3,781,444 2,329,719 61.6 





Persons who lea 
are healthy an 


of rest and relaxation. 
well-balanced lives 
hanpv persons. 

7. “Employ a positive mental attitude 
The characteristics of a positive ment 
attitude are the ‘plus’ characteristic 
symbolized by such words as optimistich 
cheerful, generous, good-finding, tof 
erant, tactful, kindy, honest, truthive 
and straightforward. 

“Neutralize and eliminate negative 
characteristics which are ‘minus’ quip 
ities and are oppositive to the positivel 
Mr. Stone emphasizes. 


Still Going Up 


The cost of selling is ie going up 
like everything else. This makes it moj 
than ever essential to plan every call t 
avoid criss-crossing. Also to arrange 2 
little time handling detail as possible 
Clerks are less expensive than salesme! 
The trick is to get in the most calls if 
as short a time as possible. Make ea 
call productive either in closed sales 
advanced prospects. 

—From “General’s Review” of 
General Accident’s Canadian Offi 


When to be Prepared 


This is probably one of those une 
plainable human foibles. When a pers 
is invited to speak to a group, he usual! 
spends a lot of time and effort doing tt 
search and writing and rewriting, so 1 
speech will be as perfect as_possibli 
Yet, this same man going out to make 
sale where a large account and comms 
sion are at stake often goes with 1 
preparation, trusting to inspiration 0 
the moment and relying on knowleds 
acquired ov er the years. Tihe success’ 
the speech is credited to the prepaf 
tion; the loss of the sale is blz amed ¢ 
anything but the lack of preparatic: 
Do you know when to be prepared? 

From “The Marylander” publish 
by Maryland Casualty Co. 
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Criticism tests a man’s strength will 


flattery exposes his weakness, But fe 
characteristics are as vulnerable : 
vanity. When a man _ has his he 


screwed on properly he takes care ™ 
to let it be turned too easilv. 
—E xchang 
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Country-wide Experience—Mutual Cos. 


(Continued from Page 16) 





Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Re ea ra aig wie tices wise e1sio 3,343,620 1,846,756 55.2 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual................ 22,090,081 10,768,593 48.7 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity................. 4,361,452 2,623,386 60.1 
ee ES Ee ae ee 5,381,770 2,722,893 50.6 
Ca ae eer cee errr 320,319,281 203,626,881 63.6 
ee ee ed 4,958,881 2,407,702 48.6 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty................ 133,391,242 67,797,228 50.8 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, O......... 14,423,346 6,256,018 43.4 
Merchants Mutual Casualty.................. 24,073,713 13,890,524 57.7 
Michigan Millers Mutual.................... 13,973,515 5,325,250 38.1 
Michigan Mutual Liability................... 44,789,603 26,195,141 58.5 
Millers Mutual of Illimois.................... 8,315,923 3,656,955 44.0 
Mill Owners Mutual, Iowa................... 6,139,409 2,551,374 41.6 
Mutual Boiler of Boston..................... 16,117,333 3,810,560 23.6 
National Grange Mutual Liability............ 17,902,749 10,059,008 56.2 
Nationwide Mutual Auto..................... 139,203,541 80,558,705 57.9 
New York Mutual Casualty.................. 7,194,725 4,093,771 56.9 
N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual....... 1,709,035 873,958 51.1 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual.................. 6,110,792 2,943,564 48.2 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual................. 8,780,773 3,907,791 44.5 
Pa, Threshermen & Farmers’ Mut. Cas....... 26,036,714 16,417,711 63.1 
Public Service Mutual....................... 14,988,704 9,161,745 61.1 
Security Mutual Casualty of Illinois.......... 24,111,717 18,958,415 78.6 
Security Mutual Insurance of New York...... 10,710,441 5,048,567 47.1 
State Farm Mutual Auto.................... 379,611,794 223,442,119 58.9 
I [RSS eA gs er ee eee 35,667,580 19,353,089 54.3 
OS EE Lee Eee eee ee 1,306,823 568,175 43.5 
Western Millers Mutual..................... 2,001,719 1,236,890 61.8 
Worcester Mutual Fire...................... 6,704,351 2,700,803 40.3 

R. T. Wood on Defalcations 
(Continued from Page 44) 

ansialbey, elo, the group colletively, to stty fidelity more forcibly to the notice of 
of aale: control, operation, and personnel. j his clients, 
bani They Pag as a training ground for junior What Size Bond? 


7. They present area-wide and state- wide one- 
day clinics designed to help raise the level of 
the banking industry by assisting other banks 
to improve their audit, control, and operations.” 

Thus, from all sections of the country 


—east, west, north, south and mid- 
America—thousands of bankers are band- 
ing together to join the ever growing 
army in NABAC’s War on Bank Fraud. 


Effects of Study 


With so much expert study being 
devoted to defalcations, it would be 
natural to expect them gradually to 


decrease in frequency and amount. That 
desirable result, however, has not been 
achieved. Within my experience, esti- 
mated annual totals have crept up from 
a hundred million or so to $1% billion. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 


ports that the crime index for United 
States cities in the calendar year 1958 
rose 8% over the previous year. There 


is no specific classification of defalcation. 
It would be included under the heading 
“Larceny over $50.” Judging from pub- 
lished figures, the percentage of increase 
for such larceny would be in excess of 
the average increase of 8%, indicating 
an increasing need for insurance pro- 
tection against defalcation. 

The question might be raised as to 
the efficacy of the studies previously 
mentioned. A partial answer might be 
the increasing size of organizations, the 
speeding up of operations, the elimina- 
tion of detail, the growth of automation 
and gradually increasing volume of dis- 
honesty insurance written. Just as it 
would not be reasonable to discard medi- 
cine because disease is still prevalent, so 
it would not be good sense to stop 
studying defalcations because they con- 
tinue to occur. It is melancholy to think 
of business operation with no concern 
at all about defalcation possibilities and 
of the lot of a fidelity underwriter under 
such circumstances. 

Despite the large amount of publicity 
given defalcations and the need for 
fidelity coverage, fidelity writings have 
not kept pace with increases in other 
insurance lines, particularly since 1940. 
This is hard to explain since the number 
of companies writing fidelity has in- 
creased from a score or so to over 150. 
Fidelity-writing companies generally 
have considered it a line to be solicited 
actively. So the agent or broker could 
well devote more attention to bringing 


A big question in fidelity is the amount 
of coverage to be written. Supervising 
officials, national and state, have pre- 
scribed amounts for banks, ‘savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, insurance 
companies and various other groups 
coming within their jurisdiction. The 
insurance and protective committee of 
American Bankers Association has a 
table of recommended amounts of cover- 
age for banks, which table is the result 
of long, careful study. For commercial 
concerns the Surety Association of 
America has devised a formula for deter- 
mining the minimum amount of honesty 


insurance, or fidelity bond coverage, 
necessary for an insured. An “exposure 
index” is used which is derived from 


two principal elements of exposure to 
large dishonesty losses: (1) Current 
assets, and (2) gross sales or income. 
When this question is thoroughly 
studied and its conclusions accepted, the 
results may be surprising. Cases are re- 
called where coverage of $300,000 was 
increased to $1,000,000, $600,000 was in- 
creased to $2,000,000, and $750,000 was 
increased to $10,000,000. By contrast, 
reference might be made to the $3,581,426 
defalcation mentioned above. There was 
a recovery of $15,000 on a fidelity bond. 
As his contribution toward ‘remedying 
the situation, the underwriter offers 
broad contracts of indemnity, incentive 
rating, loss prevention assistance and 
expert claim and salvage facilities. 
Choice of Contracts 


In contracts, there:is a choice of a 


specific fidelity bond or of a_ blanket 
or schedule form in combination with 
other crime loss coverages such as 
burglary, robbery, forgery, etc. Avail- 
able contracts include: 

Bankers blanket bonds Nos. 2 and 24 
for commercial banks, Savings banks 
blanket bond No. 5, Federal Reserve 
banks’ blanket bond No. 6, Bankers 


blanket bond No. 10 for Federal Land 
banks, Brokers blanket bonds Nos. 12 
and 14 for investment bankers and stock 
brokers. 

Also Federal Home Loan blanket bond 
No. 20, Clearing House blanket bond 
No, 21, savings and loan blanket bond 
22. credit union blanket bond No. 
23, insurance companies blanket bond 
25, life insurance companies blanket 
bond No, 25-L, small loan companies 
blanket bond No. 26, railroad blanket 
bond and commercial blanket or blanket 


Competition 
(Continued from Page 3) 

4. “More and more of the agent’s paper work, 
particularly with respect to billing policies, will 
be handled by companies, which can afford the 
automation that reduces costs; 

5. “The general level of agent training will be 


higher than it is today (agents expressed this - 


belief, too) ; 

6. “The effectiveness of field underwriting by 
the agent must be greater and there will be less 
accommodation underwriting than today. (The 
agent of the future probably will depend more 
on contingent commissions than he does at 
present.) The underwriting factor is vital if 
the companies supporting the American Agency 
System are to be competitive with the direct 
writers and captive agency companies.” 









COMPANY ACQUISITION 


Specialized counsel and aid 
in connection with search and 
negotiations to diversify oper- 
ations. Inquire without obliga- 
























tion. 
CONSULTANTS 
IN MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 
FOR THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
FRANK LANGTAASSOCIATES 
One NORTH LASALLE ST. 521 FIFTH AVENUE TE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS NEW YORK 17,N.Y. : 





Independent Local Agent Today Likened To 
Man In Rowboat On The Niagara River 


’ J. Harding, director of public relations of the Texas Insurance Advisory Asso- 
ciation; recently gave succinct expression to the plight of today’s inde pendent local agent 


in his competitive battle 


to a man in a rowboat on the Niagara River, 


with direct writers and specialty companies. * 


‘He may be likened 
says Mr. Harding. “He can’t just sit still 


and drift. ‘He must do something, otherwise he ce rtainly will go over the falls—ani 
drown.” Mr. Harding presents the current competitive picture as follows: 


The insurance merchandising battle 
lines are clearly drawn. On the one 
side are the independent agents and the 
insurance companies dedicated to the 
American Agency System, Their weapons, 
their appeal to the insurance buying 
public, are knowledge, service, consis- 
tency and dependability. 

On the other side are the direct writers 
and the specialty writers. Their weapon, 
and a potent weapon it is in its appeal 
to a price conscious public, is cost. 

“One basic rule of merchandising is 
that you either give the public what it 
believes it wants or you convince the 
public that it needs what you have to 
offer. Like the man in the rowboat, then, 
the local agent can’t just sit still. If he 
does his business will drift away and he, 
figuratively, will go over the falls. He 





position bonds for mercantile or manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The same bonds written as Insuring 
Agreement I of the blanket crime policy 
or comprehensive DDD policy. 

Most lines of any size are subject to 
experience rating so that the insured 
who has good experience benefits by 
securing a lower rate through the applica- 
tion of an experience credit. There are 
special low rates for catastrophe excess 
coverage facilitating the taking of a 
suitable amount of insurance in relation 
to the exposure. 

The underwriters make available loss 
prevention facilities which can be of 
great assistance to insureds. Before the 
risk is written, it is usual to make in- 
quiries as to the accounting and auditing 
system. Recommendations are made 
based upon experience with other in- 
sureds in the same line. The taking of 
individual fidelity applications can be of 
considerable help in securing good em- 
ployes and in eliminating those who do 
not represent good fidelity risks. Some 
insureds insist upon a thorough investi- 
gation by the underwriter of some or 
all of their employes. When losses are 
sustained, they are reviewed with an eve 
to detecting and correcting any apparent 
weaknesses. 

The exnerience and wide-spread organ- 
ization of the underwriters enables them 
to handle claims expertly and to make 
the most of salvage possibilities. This 
may benefit the insured who has not 


must do something. He must convince 
the public that it needs what he and his 
companies have to offer—knowledge and 
service, consistency and dependability.” 
How does an agent convince a price 
conscious public that his commodities are 
worth the extra cost? “Well,” says Mr. 
Harding, “first the agent must be very 
sure that they actually are worth more; 
that he has the knowledge to offer; that 
he is willing to deliver on his promise 
of better service; that the companies he 
represents are the best available. Then, 
just as the agent must sell his insurance 
policies, so too must he sell the American 
Agency System to his neighbors. 


Must Have an Audience 


“Part of my job is to help the agent 
make this sale. Through the five field 
clubs, composed of stock company field- 
men, we have available speakers, films, 
and demonstrations of all types which 
help to tell the story. But before ou 
speakers can speak, before we can show 
our films and demonstrations we must 
be invited into the community and _fur- 
nished with an audience. 

“This is where the agent comes in. As 
a starter, every community has its civic 
club and other gatherings which always 
are confronted with the problem of ob- 
taining interesting programs. We are 
prepared to furnish those programs. All 
we need is an invitation. 

“Just give us a chance,” says Mr. 
Harding. “If the agent will help us get 
our foot in his community’s door, then 
we will help him tell his story to his 
neighbors.” 








insured adequately because most bonds 
contain a full salvage provision. It may 
also benefit him by the improvement in 
the experience made by salvage recov- 
ered, thereby affecting the experience 
credit applicable to his fidelity coverage. 

So that you may know what this 
fidelity line amounts to and how it has 
run, the 10-year experience from the 
Argus Casualty Chart is given below. 

In the light of this review, the con- 
clusion appears inescapable that all in- 
surance programs prepared for clients 
by agents, brokers, consultants, et a 
should include protection against defal- 
cation, 





YEAR PREMIUMS EARNED 
1949 $53,362,600 
1950 56,462,522 
1951 59,750,744 
1952 65,889,242 
1953 68,672,271 
1954 69,103,030 
1955 73,775,000 
1956 77,076,000 
1957 78,768,000 
1958 84,136,000 












LOSSES INCURRED LOSS RATIO 
$15,915,762 29.8% 
20,511,337 36.3 
28,264,443 47.3 
29,566,348 44.8 
32,423,723 47.2 
32,756,338 474 
29,693,000 40.2 
35,408,000 45.9 
40,536,000 51.4 
44,813,000 53.2 
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LIVE TODAY! 


__ Arch Lightbody is one 
of 800,000 Americans cured of cancer 
_ because they went to their doctors in time. 
They learned that many cancers 
“are curable if detected early 
_ and treated promptly. 
That's why an annual health checkup 
is your best cancer insurance. 
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Chalk up another big PLUS for 
AIU...its 40th year of interna- 


tional msurance services. 


Its experience and facilities are 
at your service. Call the AIU 


office nearest you and ask for 


Dept. F. 


WORLD, 
= 


fay “AMERICAN 
Ey ) INTERNATIONAL 
Hil UNDERWRITERS 


Boston - Chicago - Dallas + Denver « Houston 
Los Angeles *¢ Miami -° NewOrleans + New York 
Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa + Washington 
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